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FORETHOUGHTS  1253521 

The  writing  of  The  Tracy  Saga  came  from  a  desire  to  put 
into  printed  words  the  personal  history  of  a  ranch  now  one 
hundred  years  old ;  to  share  the  story  of  a  pioneer  family,  and 
its  matriarch  who  has  intimately  known  the  West  Side  of  Kern 
.County  for  some  eighty  years;  and  to  bring  into  focus  the 
Times  Then  and  the  Changes  Since  through  the  passage  of 
nearly  a  century. 

Between  these  covers  can  be  found  a  philosophy ;  a  positive 
sentiment  favoring  the  right  to  try,  and  the  need  to  face  the 
consequences  of  that  effort.  Moulded  into  the  story  is  the  per¬ 
sonal  desire  and  drive  to  hold  a  budding  empire  together ;  and 
to  outline  a  contract  to  which  the  Tracv  descendents  should  sub- 
scribe. 

NO 

Written  originally  in  long  hand,  certain  sections  that  seem¬ 
ed  sufficient  unto  themselves  were  quickly  developed.  Follow¬ 
ing  many  hours  of  discussion,  reading  and  re-reading,  sugges¬ 
tions  for  additional  incidents  or  thoughts  came  to  light.  Each 
seemed  to  be  a  nugget  of  its  own,  but  like  gold  could  well  be  put 
together  collectively.  These  additions  have  been  sprinkled  in 
as  afterthoughts  or  stories  as  the  case  necessitated.  With  this 
unusual  organization  a  book  has  been  developed  as  an  accumu¬ 
lation  of  personal  vignettes  in  prose  fashion,  set  off  by  an  oc¬ 
casional  ‘ ‘  tracvism  ’  ’. 
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Mrs.  Fannie  Tracy,  age  79,  on  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  the 
Camelia  Gardens  by  her  daughter  Frances  Selvidge. 


“The.  best  way  of  life  is  to  start  with  nothing, 
and  then  everything  you  leave  will  be  some¬ 
thing  you  achieved  yourself/' 


Fannie  Tracy 
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PREFACE  TO  A  DREAM 

Before  my  father  decided  to  cut  off  our  lives  from  the  rest 
of  the  world,  he  no  doubt  carefully  considered  “a  plan”.  Like 
most  pioneers  of  his  day,  he  had  dreams  of  the  future,  and  with¬ 
out  doubt  took  the  pattern  of  men  who  had  migrated  before  him. 
Such  dreams  must  have  included  a  desire  for  personal  gain  and 
adventure.  Maybe  Father  had  become  restless.  His  planned 
expedition  southward  may  have  grown  out  of  an  urge  for  a 
fuller  freedom,  a  chance  to  explore  a  frontier  and  even  develop 
a  new  land.  Perhaps  too,  dry  farming  on  the  barren  hills  did 
not  furnish  the  security  he  desired  to  maintain  his  family.  In 
reality,  he  planned  on  a  long  journey. 

His  family  and  friends  listened  patiently  to  his  plans.  As 
they  listened,  they  lost  their  comprehension  and  gazed  in  won¬ 
derment.  Father  coolly  put  forward  the  facts,  all  in  order,  not 
even  forgetting  the  savages  who  had  first  found  the  land  bounti¬ 
ful.  In  this  new  land,  his  children  would  grow  sturdy  and 
strong  under  warm  blue  skies.  Water  in  abundance  would 
spread  out  over  the  untilled  acres  and  seeds  would  sprout.  The 
full  grey  brush  would  quickly  disappear,  while  the  land  grew 
green  from  plantings.  This  imaginary  picture  closed  with  the 
creation  of  a  new  home  carved  out  of  the  wide  open  spaces,  free 
for  the  taking.  That  the  new  home  would  be  primitive  at  first 
was  understood.  There  would  be  a  garden  of  roses  and  vines 
to  temper  the  summer  sun.  Trees  would  send  their  green  tops 
skyward.  Yes,  a  wonderful  picture  had  been  created  for  all  to 
see  and  to  believe. 

This  was  not  the  dream  of  mv  father  onlv,  but  of  hundreds 
of  men.  Now,  as  I  check  and  re-check  those  carefully  laid  plans 
that  ran  into  years,  and  try  to  unfold  their  story,  I  wonder  if 
his  vision  and  theirs  might  not  have  been  brightened  somewhat 
by  i  ‘  just  plain  hope  ’  \ 

He,  taking  his  family,  journeyed  from  the  northern  part  of 
the  San  Joaquin  Valley  down,  until  the  mountains  made,  at  that 
time,  a  difficult  barrier  through  which  to  continue.  He  met  as 
many  people  coming  out  as  there  were  going  in.  Cabins  stood 
vacant.  He  observed  along  the  way  that  a  once  inhabited  house 
exhibited  little  more  than  a  few  rusty  cans,  a  pile  of  dirt,  a 
cave  in  which  there  had  once  been  a  well  and  a  pump ;  some 
broken  dishes  perhaps,  and  nothing  more. 
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An  organization,  in  the  city  of  Stockton,  helped  promote 
these  dreams  with  schemes  both  true  and  false.  They  encour- 
ed  people  to  go  south  into  the  undeveloped  part  of  the  valley, 
where  land  was  free  for  the  asking.  One  needed  only  to  fulfill 
the  simple  homestead  regulations,  and  the  land  became  his.  The 
intentions  of  our  government  were  good  as  far  as  it  was  able  to 
carry  them  out.  The  dreams  for  some  faded  quickly  as  they 
turned  their  backs  on  such  promotions.  Others  ventured  further 
in  answer  to  the  promises  of  the  land  promoters. 

Those  land  agents  sometimes  showed  their  clients  a  favor¬ 
able  location,  and  had  the  settler  pay  his  fee.  Later,  when  his 
papers  came  back,  they  would  show  a  different  piece  of  land  of 
less  value,  and  occasionally  of  no  agricultural  worth  at  all.  The 
“sucker”  lived  out  his  time  in  a  confused,  tangled  manner  of 
extensive  correspondence,  dispelled  hopes  and  more  fees.  Others 
moved  back  to  the  north,  “burnt  out”,  they  said.  This  simply 
meant  that  the  combination  of  heat,  little  rain,  poor  land  and  no 
title  had  stripped  them  of  all  their  drive  and  of  the  resources 
necessary  to  keep  going. 

Some,  ever  hopeful,  kept  in  touch  with  the  land  office  lo¬ 
cated  in  Visalia,  California.  Soon,  another  group  known  as 
legal  advisors  moved  into  town.  Hanging  around  the  land  of¬ 
fice,  they  were  readily  available  and  of  course  most  helpful  to 
any  client  having  difficulties,  if  permitted  to  demonstrate  their 
legal  ability.  As  usual,  a  nominal  fee  was  required.  This  un- 
forseen  expense  was  hopefully  met  time  after  time.  For  the 
settler  and  his  family,  those  helpless  years  dragged  by  with  no 
one  seeming  to  care  whether  he  remained  or  vacated. 

As  far  back  as  1877,  the  old  newspaper  clippings  read, 
“The  good  land  is  all  gone  .  .  .  nothing  left  worth  having  at  the 
present.”  This  was  the  year  I  was  born.  This  was  the  year 
the  government  opened  more  land  for  settlement.  Locally  the 
activity  was  known  as  “The  77  Land  Grant”.  It  was  on  some 
of  this  land  that  my  father  and  our  family  later  spent  several 
tortuous  years.  At  last,  his  hopes  blasted,  he  gave  up  and 
moved  elsewhere.  The  legal  advisors  who  had  hung  around  the 
land  office  had  taken  their  fees  from  the  Rowlee  familv,  but 
the  papers  of  ownership  had  never  come  through. 

At  an  early  date  two  large  companies,  Miller  and  Lux,  and 
fhe  Kern  County  Land  Company,  began  opposing  each  other 
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in  claiming  the  land  and  the  riparian  rights  to  the  water.  Much 
of  this  land  was  acquired  by  “grub  staking”  idle  men.  This 
simply  meant  locating  a  man  on  a  piece  of  land  that  was  open 
for  settlement,  furnishing  him  with  a  cabin  and  provisions,  and 
paying  the  fees.  By  pre-arrangement,  the  title  rested  in  the 
name  of  the  provider.  The  77  Land  that  we  lived  on  for  a  few 
years  is  now  the  property  of  one  of  those  land  companies. 

This  great  horseshoe  valley,  viewed  from  the  mountain  tops 
by  man,  has  attracted  and  inspired  him  to  discovery  and  self 
achievement.  A  whole  new  world  lav  below.  One  could  well 
ponder  over  this  incredible  expanse.  To  achieve  the  life  of 
those  dreams,  how  far  do  you  let  your  mind  wander?  Not  too 
far  perhaps,  for  it  was  only  a  dream,  and  one  certainly  cannot 
vision  all  that  a  new  world  shall  be. 

Something  whispers,  you  are  awakened  and  impelled  to  go 
back  into  the  rugged  past  to  discover  how  these  great  new 
things  you  talked  about  and  so  readily  enjoy,  were  launched.  If 
a  silent  something  could  speak,  and  you  could  peek  into  a  diary 
of  the  past,  you’d  find  that  Bakersfield  was  a  malaria-ridden 
hole  where  no  one  wanted  to  live.  Some  described  it  as  one  of 
the  sickest  places  in  the  world.  Gamblers,  marauders  and  out¬ 
laws  along  with  the  good  made  up  the  town.  It  appears  they 
liked  their  homes  too,  otherwise,  they  would  not  have  stayed. 
The  sky  was  not  often  cloudy  where  they  lived.  There  were 
no  doors  to  open.  A  doctor  was  needed  only  once.  There  were 
professional  men,  “quick  on  the  draw”.  Hunting  knew  no 
limit.  Kern  River  had  her  way  and  tore  through  the  wide  open 
spaces,  devastating  as  she  went. 

Many  gun  battles  were  fought  over  land  claims,  and  some 
settlers  lost  their  lives.  Others  were  frightened  off  by  trickery. 
There  was  a  class  of  men  ready  to  undertake  this  job,  and  their 
work  was  accomplished  in  many  ways.  One  plan  was  to  shoot 
up  the  cabin  while  it  was  unoccupied.  This  was  a  fake  trick  to 
lead  the  “squatters”  to  believe  that  he  who  supposedly  lived  in 
the  house  had  been  a  victim  of  the  bullets.  If  the  case  was  a 
stubborn  one,  the  squatter  and  the  intruder  battled  it  out. 
Some  tar  and  feathering  went  on  too.  Tn  this  case,  the  victim 
was  stripped,  bathed  in  tar,  feathered  and  turned  loose  far  from 
home.  These  cases  were  few,  for  guns  were  more  the  order  of 
that  day.  Even  a  few  women  took  up  claims  and  fought  their 
own  battles. 
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It  was  a  land  mostly  of  grey-green  sage  brush,  swamps  and 
tules,  wild  herds  of  elk,  antelope,  horses,  range  cattle  and  rab¬ 
bits.  The  caverns  and  caves  of  the  nearby  Temblor  Mountains 
to  the  west  afforded  an  easy  escape  for  bandits  and  the  train 
robbers  who  held  up  the  first  trains  that  ventured  down  this 
great  valley.  Most  marauders  found  it  easy  to  escape  on  south¬ 
ward  into  Mexico.  When  a  stranger  knocked  at  the  door,  you 
opened  it  and  invited  him  in,  but  you  never  asked  who  he  was 
or  what  he  was  about. 

Many  people  became  lost  while  seeking  government  land 
claims,  or  ventured  into  bog  holes  where  waste  water  ran  wild. 
Some  Chinese  smugglers  existed.  They  covered  up  their  tracks 
by  traveling  along  out  of  the  way  roads.  Old  wells  gone  dry 
made  good  hiding  places. 

As  a  child,  I  lived  in  Kern  County  because  my  father  was 
an  early  settler,  and  in  this  book  I  give  the  reasons,  I  believe, 
why  he  came  and  stayed.  We  had  the  Kern  River ;  the  blue  sky 
and  the  sun;  the  range  of  Sierra  Nevadas  on  one  side  of  the 
valley,  and  the  Coast  range  where  the  sun  sets  each  night  in  the 
west.  But  we  had  very  few  people  whom  we  could  call  “real”, 
because  this  was  a  land  largely  populated  by  those  who  were  not 
looking  for  homes,  but  for  plunder.  This  was  my  father’s 
dreamland  of  long  ago.  This  was  the  Kern  County  of  my 
parents,  as  I  heard  them  talk  in  later  years.  It  is  on  this  land 
beside  *  Jerry’s  Slough  that  the  present  Tracy  Ranch  was  born, 
reared  and  worked  up  into  a  family  enterprise  that  is  unique 
historically,  interesting  in  its  magnitude,  and  unusual  as  a 
family  cooperative  effort. 

Fannie  Tracy 


*  Originally  called  Jerry’s  Slough  but  known  hereafter  as  Jerry  Slough. 


THIS  WAY  TO  LAND 


In  1862  Congress  passed  a  second  act  designed  to  further 
govern  the  disposal  of  federal  lands.  This  act  provided  very 
simply  that  any  adult  citizen  or  alien  who  had  filed  his  first 
papers  could  by  the  payment  of  ten  dollars  claim  one  hundred 
sixty  acres  of  public  land.  To  complete  his  claim  it  was  only 
necessary  to  live  on  the  land  or  cultivate  it.  In  either  case  a  five 
year  probationary  period  was  necessary.  Later,  he  paid  a  few 
additional  fees,  and  then  secured  final  title. 

However,  The  Homestead  Act  of  1862  did  not  meet  all  the 
public  demands.  It  did  not  help  the  homesteader  get  the  neces¬ 
sary  amount  of  land  to  meet  his  needs.  Thus,  Congress  follow¬ 
ed  with  another  proposal,  The  Timber  Culture  Act  of  1873. 
Now  a  homeseeker  could  apply  for  an  additional  one  hundred 
sixty  acres  as  long  as  he  planted  one-fourth  of  it  to  trees  within 
a  period  of  the  next  four  years.  This  was  a  good  move  and 
helped  some  in  the  reforestation  program. 

Finally,  on  March  3,  1877,  Congress  passed  The  Desert 
Land  Act,  designed  to  benefit  the  pioneer,  though  actually  it 
was  lobbied  through  by  the  cattlemen  who  were  seeking  the  end 
of  the  open  range.  By  now  a  rancher  could  homestead  one  hund¬ 
red  sixty  acres,  secure  another  one  hundred  sixty  under  The 
Timber  Act,  and  buy  an  additional  one  hundred  sixty  under  the 
earlier  Preemption  Act  of  1841.  Under  this  latest  act,  anyone 
could  secure  tentative  title  to  six  hundred  forty  acres  by  making 
a  first  payment  of  twenty-five  cents  per  acre.  After  three 
years,  if  he  could  prove  that  he  had  irrigated  some  portion  of 
his  land,  it  became  his  by  paying  an  additional  dollar  per  acre. 
Some  homesteaders  dumped  a  bucket  of  water  so  all  could  see , 
as  justifying  that  the  land  had  been  watered.  By  now  as  much 
as  eleven  hundred  twenty  or  twelve  hundred  eighty  acres  might 
be  obtained  in  certain  areas  through  federal  regulations. 

It  was  a  practice  in  that  day  to  round  up  a  few  witnesses 
who  said  they  had  seen  water  on  the  land,  hire  cowhands, 
miners,  or  teachers  to  make  entries,  and  then  swear  the  require¬ 
ments  had  been  fulfilled.  After  obtaining  the  necessary  sup¬ 
porting  affidavits  they  secured  title,  only  to  transfer  the  prop¬ 
erty  quickly  to  some  company  or  person  who  had  originally 
initiated  the  move. 
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These  acts  were  the  basis  for  acquiring  land  all  over  the 
United  States.  They  helped  men,  in  various  ways,  to  acquire 
lands  in  Kern  County.  Much  of  the  early  Tracy  land  was  ac¬ 
cumulated  through  the  homesteading  process. 

Glendon  J.  Rodgers 


Jerry  Slough :  A  mile  wide  and  perhaps  four  feet  deep 
during  flood  time  in  part  describes  Jerry  Slough,  named  for 
Jerry  Bush,  a  part  time  settler  who  only  brought  his  cattle  in 
to  graze.  As  early  as  1856  Bush  established  a  camp  two  miles 
upstream  and  south  east  of  the  present  Tracy  home  ranch 
buildings.  At  one  time  there  was  a  sharp  bend  in  the  slough 
where  a  heavy  thicket  of  buttonwillow  grew.  Remains  of  Bush’s 
camp  have  been  found  at  this  point  and  identified  by  Cecil 
Tracy  as  the  original  location. 

Visualized  today  Jerry  Slough  lies  between  Kern  River 
and  Goose  Lake.  Even  more  specifically  it  lies  between  Goose 
Lake  Slough  and  the  disappearing  Goose  Lake,  while  cutoff 
from  the  town  of  Buttonwillow  by  the  low  ranging  Buttonwillow 
ridge.  As  farming  operations  enlarge  some  of  the  slough  is 
gradually  being  filled  in,  particularly  since  its  responsibility 
for  helping  control  part  of  the  runoff  waters  of  the  Kern  river 
is  now  handled  bv  the  Isabella  Dam. 
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THE  PASSING  OF  JERRY  SLOUGH 
Dedicated  to  the  Tracy  Ranch 

In  tliis  expanse  of  nature’s  land 

Where  bunch  grass  and  wild  flowers  grew, 

Where  cattle  fed,  a  rugged  band, 

Where  kildeers  called  and  mallards  flew, 

Where  boyhood’s  paradise  was  seen, 

Alfalfa  grows,  all  flat  and  green. 

The  ranch  is  ruined ! 

No  more  the  river’s  overflow 

Sends  carp  and  catfish  down  the  streams, 

Keeps  willows  green  along  the  slough 

Where  happy  boyhood  roams  and  dreams, 

And  rules  a  kingdom  fair  and  bright. 

Order  and  progress  are  all  right, 

But  the  ranch  is  ruined ! 

In  trucks  and  tractors  now  we  go 

Where  ground  squirrels  played  and  polecats  prowled. 
At  turn  of  switch  the  waters  flow 

Where  horned  toads  basked  and  “kyotes”  howled. 

But  ancient  charm  no  longer  rests, 

And  wistful  memory  protests : 

The  ranch  is  ruined ! 


E.  C. 
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CHAPTER  I 

SOME  MEMORIES  FROM  EARLY  CHILDHOOD 

As  I  recall  now,  some  of  my  earliest  memories  include  the 
large  green  letters  across  the  front  of  my  *  Sperry  Mills  flour- 
sack  nightgown.  My  attention  was  called  to  these  letters  each 
morning  by  those  who  dressed  me.  While  they  all  said  pretty, 
I  repeated  it  as  4 ‘prettily”.  Soon  everyone  said,  “prettily”, 
and  I  was  very  happy.  I  had  become  the  teacher.  I  remember 
too,  having  difficulty  with  many  other  words.  Vinegar  was 
one  that  distressed  me  very  much,  as  T  could  only  say  “vingar”. 

My  parents  had  come  to  California  in  the  depression  year 
of  1876,  accompanied  by  my  two  older  sisters,  Nellie  and  Dolly. 
Father,  at  the  age  of  21,  had  entered  upon  a  teaching  career  in 
Iowa.  Within  a  few  years  he  gave  up  a  promising  professional 
career  in  school  work  to  come  to  California.,  eventually  settling 
in  San  Joaquin  County.  Here  he  changed  his  occupation,  and 
became  a  farmer. 

The  family  finally  located  in  the  rolling  hills  near  the  small 
town  of  Clements  about  20  miles  north  east  of  Stockton.  Clem¬ 
ents  was  a  bustling  city  for  those  pioneer  days.  Father  soon  be¬ 
came  a  dry  wheat  farmer  of  those  rolling  hills,  and  there  I  was 
born  on  February  18,  1877.  It  was  there  that  father  gathered 
his  first  serious  experiences  in  farming.  Of  course  there  were 
no  irrigation  problems  in  those  early  days,  for  the  dry  hills 
depended  entirely  upon  the  rain  fall,  according  to  the  whims  of 
Mother  Nature. 

Some  of  my  fondest  memories  date  back  to  the  activities 
connected  with  farm-yard  life.  The  chickens,  being  the  easiest 
to  find,  quickly  attracted  me.  Soon  too,  I  began  to  do  a  great 
deal  of  exploring.  More  often  than  not,  I  ran  into  some  trouble 
which  usually  sent  me  back  to  the  house  in  a  hurry.  I  recall 
that  late  one  afternoon  while  on  one  of  my  prowls,  I  saw  a 
terrible  looking  animal  coming  slowly  toward  me.  As  it  ad¬ 
vanced,  its  head  kept  turning  from  side  to  side  in  a  most  pe¬ 
culiar  manner,  as  if  to  feel  its  way  along  an  uncertain  path. 
This  “thing”  seemed  to  have  the  body  of  a  pig,  and  the  head 
of  a  fish.  As  usual,  I  ran  for  home  in  a  hurry.  Mother  laughed 
merrily  when  she  saw  me  come  running.  It  seems  this  monster 


♦See  letters  in  Appendix  written  by  Fannie  and  her  Mother,  Martha  Rowlee  on  the  occasion  of 
a  Sperry  Mills  anniversary. 
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had.  been  created  by  a  small  pig  rooting  his  way  along  into  the 
discarded  head  of  a  fish,  a  large  sturgeon.  The  sight  was  one 
to  scare  any  child. 

Wheat  farming  required  the  employment  of  extra  help, 
maybe  five  or  six  men,  especially  at  harvest  time.  As  there 
were  no  bunk  houses  at  this  time,  farmers  boarded  the  crewTs 
and  let  them  sleep  in  the  barn.  These  men  often  took  great  de¬ 
light  in  teasing  and  playing  tricks  on  me.  I  felt  a  great  deal  of 
resentment  and  each  time  fought  back  as  best  I  could.  One  day 
while  resting  under  a  hugh  oak  tree  near  the  kitchen  door,  the 
harvest  men  cut  a  large,  lucious  watermelon,  and  purposely 
ignored  me  by  not  offering  me  a  piece.  When  I  could  stand  it 
no  longer,  I  ran  away  insulted  shouting  as  I  went,  “I  don’t 
want  anv  of  vour  old  melon  anvway.  ” 

My  mother  prepared  three  meals  a  day  to  feed  the  hungry 
workers,  and  I  well  remember  that  long  table  where  they  ate. 
At  breakfast  time  they  had  large  slices  of  home  cured  pork, 
fried  to  a  golden  brown.  The  rinds,  though  crisp,  were  care¬ 
fully  cut  off;  then  placed  neatly  by  their  plates.  One  of  my 
pleasures  was  to  glean  these  rinds  as  soon  as  the  men  left  the 
table.  To  me,  they  were  a  real  treat.  Pork  rinds  are  still  con- 
sidered  a  delicacy  by  many,  and  are  packaged  under  brand 
names. 


A  creek  ran  not  far  from  our  house.  As  it  was  dry  most 
of  the  year,  it  was  called  Dry  Creek.  Along  its  banks  here  and 
there  grew  buckeye  trees.  They  bore  a  seed,  or  nut,  much  like 
a  chestnut  in  size  and  color.  I  was  taught  at  an  early  age  that 
those  nuts  were  not  good  to  eat.  However,  1  found  them  useful 
in  my  imaginative  play. 

On  my  make-believe  farm  along  the  creek  bed,  the  nuts 
became  chickens,  pigs,  horses  and  cows  at  my  will.  The  dwell¬ 
ings  and  fences  as  well  as  the  livestock  on  this  farm  were  all 
rocks,  but  not  alike  in  size,  shape  or  color.  My  favorite  pastime 
was  to  set  the  hens  on  tiny  white  rocks.  These  hatched  as  1 
wished.  Then  the  mother  hen  and  her  little  rock  chickens  were 
put  out  in  their  rock  pens.  My  farm  was  my  very,  very  own. 
I  lived  a  wonderful  life  there  with  chickens  and  pigs  as  real  as 
any  that  ever  existed.  1  lived  in  a  world  of  joy  and  fantasy. 


We  had  a  very  dee])  water  well  with  a  curbing  around  the 
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top.  Its  cover  could  be  opened  whenever  water  was  needed. 
Father  taught  me  to  lead  the  gentle  horse  that  pulled  the  rope 
to  raise  the  water  bucket.  Water  for  the  house  and  stock  was 
furnished  in  this  way.  The  horse  was  well  trained,  so  I  had 
little  difficulty  in  leading  him.  He  seemed  to  know  when  the 
bucket  had  reached  the  top,  after  a  trip  upward  of  about  100 
feet.  My  father  quickly  emptied  the  bucket.  Taking  the  horses  ’ 
halter,  I  made  him  back  up  to  the  well,  thus  lowering  the  bucket 
for  more  water. 

Some  of  my  father’s  relatives  decided  to  follow  him  to 
California.  Typical  of  those  days,  he  always  gave  them  a  place 
to  head  in.  They  made  their  home  with  us  until  they  became 
self-supporting  in  their  special  fields  of  endeavor.  While  two 
aunts  were  staying  with  us,  they  in  some  way  incurred  the  dis¬ 
favor  of  my  sister  Dolly,  four  years  my  senior.  To  get  revenge, 
she  confided  to  me  that  we  should  take  all  their  jewelry,  then 
dig  a  hole  and  bury  everything.  She  found  a  spot  where  it  was 
easy  to  dig,  and  the  said  jewelry  consisting  of  a  watch,  neck¬ 
laces,  rings  and  bracelets  was  properly  deposited.  As  soon  as 
the  valuables  were  missed,  a  great  commotion  followed.  Final¬ 
ly,  our  confessions  brought  the  treasure  to  light  with  the  inevit¬ 
able  punishment  that  goes  with  such  crimes. 

In  time,  I  lost  interest  in  my  imaginary  farm.  Now  it  be¬ 
came  time  to  train  my  pet  pig  to  carry  me  about  on  his  back. 
I  had  named  him  Dick  Pig.  Though  I  put  him  in  a  corral,  he 
knew  where  there  was  a  hole  in  the  fence.  He  regularly  ran  for 
that  opening  and  quickly  scraped  me  off.  I  thought  this  gave 
me  a  fair  ride  and  found  it  to  be  great  fun.  So  I  rode  Dick 
Pig  in  this  style  until  he  went  the  way  of  all  good  pigs.  I  begged 
for  his  tail,  which  was  short,  but  the  man  who  helped  Father 
said  he  was  entitled  to  half  of  Dick  Pig.  To  tease  me,  he  took 
the  half  that  included  the  tail.  I  was  very  disappointed  and 
unhappy.  The  next  day,  a  messenger  brought  me  a  package. 
Inside  it  was  Dick  Pig’s  stubby  tail. 

By  the  time  T  was  old  enough  to  sit  on  a  horse  I  could  also 
ride,  but  could  not  manage  to  rein.  Using  no  saddle,  I  hung  on 
to  his  mane  for  dear  life.  Naturally  the  wise  but  gentle  old 
fellow  I  rode  took  the  bit  and  went  about  as  he  pleased.  This 
was  usually  right  near  to  a  hay  stack,  but  out  of  calling  distance 
from  the  house  and  barn.  With  all  my  might  I  would  urge  him 
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and  pull  on  the  reins.  His  answer  was  always  one  more  step 
and  one  more  nip.  So  around  and  around  we  went  close  to  the 
stack,  my  legs  being  scratched  more  each  trip.  I  grew  lonesome 
and  frightened,  but  remained  a  captive,  for  hours  it  seemed, 
before  Mother  rescued  me. 

In  this  same  stack  the  hogs  had  eaten  their  way  in  until 
they  had  completed  a  tunnel.  I  could  see  daylight  on  the  other 
side.  One  day  while  playing  I  decided  to  crawl  through  like  the 
pigs.  I  quickly  changed  my  mind  when  an  old  sow,  already  in¬ 
side,  plodded  toward  me,  giving  a  few  warning  grunts. 

Another  day  I  climbed  to  the  top  of  our  hog  pen  fence,  and 
was  curiously  watching  a  mother  pig  giving  birth  to  a  litter  of 
babies.  My  mother,  upon  discovering  me  watching  the  scene, 
pulled  me  off  the  fence  and  gave  me  a  whipping.  Mother  ap¬ 
parently  did  not  appreciate  either  my  curiosity  or  my  modern 
ideas. 

Another  time  1  became  curious  as  to  how  a  hen  laid  an  egg. 
Deciding  to  find  out,  I  secured  a  model  from  the  hen  house 
which  at  the  time  was  probably  a  setting  hen  and  would  not  lay 
an  egg  for  many  weeks.  My  mother  often  called  such  Domineck 
hens  “old  settin’  liens".  Sitting  down  beside  the  house,  I 
pinned  my  victim  close  in  my  lap,  and  started  clipping  feathers 
from  the  end  where  I  expected  to  find  the  eggs.  Though  I 
found  no  eggs,  I  continued  to  clip.  By  this  time  the  hen  was 
getting  quite  naked  and  exposed.  Upon  hearing  someone 
laugh,  I  looked  up  to  see  an  audience  at  the  window.  I  quickly 
gave  my  victim  her  freedom,  but  she  was  hardly  respectable 
enough  in  appearance  to  re-enter  the  flock. 

One  day,  my  Aunt  Martha  came  to  visit  us.  With  her  was 
a  fine  looking  gentleman  who  paid  me  a  lot  of  attention.  1 
thought  him  quite  grand  because  of  his  unusual  dress  and  de¬ 
votion  to  me.  He  wore  a  high  black  silk  plug  hat,  a  swallow 
tailed  coat,  and  carried  a  cane.  He  was  so  drastically  different 
from  the  men  around  the  ranch  that  I  became  intrigued,  and 
was  ready  to  abandon  all  other  males.  I  never  saw  this  fine 
gentleman  any  more,  but  I  learned  later  he  was  a  gambling  man 
from  Stockton,  which  at  that  time  was  the  rendezvous  of  many 
such  characters.  Though  at  the  time  I  realized  my  parents  re¬ 
jected  my  aunt’s  “fine  gentleman* ’  as  a  husband,  I  cherished 
his  memory,  despite  the  things  that  made  him  different.  My 
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hopes  however,  were  banished  for  good,  so  the  ranch  men  came 
back  again  into  favor. 

When  I  was  about  four,  mv  Mother  decided  she  could  leave 
her  family  and  take  a  trip  back  to  Iowa  to  see  her  mother.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  she  and  a  close  friend  drove  around  to  tell  all  the 
neighbors  goodbye.  Returning  home  after  the  day’s  drive,  and 
as  they  reached  the  top  of  the  hill,  my  mother  said,  “I  am  not 
taking  the  trip) ;  somebody  is  hurt.  ’  ’  What  she  saw  was  some  one 
picking  me  up  out  of  the  dry  creek  bed.  An  older  cousin,  Don, 
had  struck  my  horse  a  sudden,  hard  blow,  and  as  the  animal 
leaped  the  creek  I  was  thrown  onto  the  rocks.  *My  right  leg 
was  broken.  As  there  was  no  doctor  in  Clements  then,  a  Dr. 
Foote  was  called  in  from  the  nearby  town  of  Lockford  to  put  on 
splints.  He  tied  a  bag  of  rocks  that  hung  over  the  end  of  the 
bed  and  was  controlled  by  a  pulley,  to  my  ankle.  As  a  result, 
I  became  a  bed  prisoner  for  many  weeks.  Although  there  was 
little  freedom,  I  remember  no  discomfort.  When  1  had  about 
recovered,  I  was  accidently  dropped  while  my  bed  was  being 
freshened.  My  grandmother,  who  was  holding  my  feet,  did  not 
know  that  someone  had  moved  the  chair  placed  there,  and  sat 
on  the  floor.  My  right  leg  was  broken  again.  This  extended 
my  hospitalization  at  home  for  many  weeks  more. 

My  family  devotedly  attended  me  while  I  carried  on  this 
new  life  in  bed.  For  a  small  child  I  was  luckily  endowed  with 
extraordinary  patience  and  the  ability  to  entertain  myself. 
There  seemed  to  exist  a  passion  for  play  which  even  continued 
while  I  was  bed-ridden.  I  learned  to  count,  to  tie  knots,  and 
braid  three  strands  of  string.  It  helped  me  to  learn  my  right 
and  left  sides.  I  still  remember  the  thrills  and  the  confidence  I 
felt  come  from  these  accomplishments.  Looking  back  now,  I 
realize  I  limped  a  little  for  many  years  afterward. 

When  my  oldest  sister,  Nellie,  was  about  nine  or  ten,  she 
contracted  an  eye  infection.  By  the  time  she  was  thirteen,  she 
had  gone  completely  blind.  When  we  played  blindman’s  buff, 
she  was  always  the  blindman.  Later,  she  went  to  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  for  treatment,  and  finally,  was  completely  cured. 

I  had  never  attended  school  as  I  had  not  yet  reached  school 
age.  However,  while  living  on  the  wheat  ranch,  I  did  run  away 


*In  1962  Mrs.  Tracy,  now  past  85  broke  her  right  hip  during  a  fall  at  her  home.  A  pinning 
operation  was  successful  in  putting  her  on  her  feet  some  weeks  later. 
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and  follow  the  older  children  to  a  near-by  small  school.  All  I 
remember  about  this  event  was  a  guilty  feeling  of  wrong  doing, 
and  that  the  teacher  wore  a  green  silk  dress.  While  walking 
home  after  school,  the  children  opened  their  closely  covered 
lard-bucket  lunch  pails  to  get  out  a  left-over  biscuit.  A  dis¬ 
agreeable  stale  lard  smell  usually  escaped  when  the  lid  was  re¬ 
moved. 

Leaving  the  wheat  farm,  we  moved  to  the  small  town  of 
Clements,  where  my  father  took  the  position  of  store  clerk  and 
postmaster  in  a  general  merchandise  store.  I  have  little  distinct 
memory  of  this  community.  Perhaps,  the  reason  for  this  was 
that  T  came  down  with  diphtheria,  and  was  very  ill  for  some 
time.  T  do  not  remember  the  illness,  but  my  mother  said  they 
nearly  lost  me.  At  that  time  my  parents  did  not  have  a  single 
picture  of  me.  As  soon  as  I  was  well  enough  again  my  father 
took  me  to  Stockton  to  a  photography  shop.  The  result  was  the 
little  tintype  which  T  still  have.  On  the  back  is  written  this 
message,  “This  is  the  pet  of  the  family.  She  is  a  sweet  little 
thing,  three  and  one-half  years  old.”  I  was  wearing  a  dress  I 
really  cherished  in  that  picture.  Later,  when  the  dress  ap¬ 
peared  in  a  dump  of  discards  in  the  creek  bottom,  I  was  broken¬ 
hearted.  Rescuing  it,  T  took  it  back  to  the  house  for  safe  keep¬ 
ing. 


In  Clements  lived  an  old  billy  goat.  His  home  was  in  Mr. 
Poppy’s  livery  stable.  Mr.  Poppy  was  also  the  town  constable. 
Billy  was  endowed  with  an  extraordinary  ability  as  a  spy.  He 
took  his  watch  from  the  top  of  a  pile  of  baled  hay  stacked  in 
front  of  the  large  barn  door.  I  am  sure  he  never  slept,  for  al¬ 
though  1  used  many  tactics  hoping  to  escape  his  notice,  T  never 
did. 


Mrs.  Poppy  was  a  close  friend  of  my  mother’s,  and  she 
often  visited  us.  She  lived  across  the  street,  a  little  past  the 
barn.  I  was  often  sent  on  errands  to  the  Poppy  home.  Mem¬ 
ories  of  those  trips  recall  times  of  fear  and  confusion.  It  took 
unusual  fortitude  to  be  obedient  on  these  occasions.  However, 
1  was  so  self  disciplined  in  obedience  that  I  showed  no  hesita¬ 
tion  in  taking  these  perilous  trips.  I  did  resolve  that  some  day, 
by  caution  or  tactics,  Billy  would  be  pre-occupied,  and  I  would 
escape  his  notice.  It  was  just  a  cherished  dream  that  never 
happened.  As  quickly  as  I  passed  the  barn,  I  broke  into  a 
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run.  Soon  I  heard  his  hoofs  pounding  into  the  ground,  not  too 
far  from  behind.  With  my  heart  beating  heavily,  I  always  just 
reached  the  door  in  safety.  Billy  made  a  spectacular  landing  as 
all  four  hoofs  hit  the  porch  floor  with  a  loud  clatter,  and  his 
horns  butted  at  the  door.  I  know  now  that  it  was  just  a  game. 
Billy  never  really  intended  to  catch  me  as  he  could  easily  have 
done.  He  was  only  having  fun. 

On  a  hill  near  our  home  in  Clements  spring  flowers  grew 
abundantly.  The  train  tracks  ran  not  far  from  our  house,  so 
1  often  gathered  these  flowers  into  tight  little  bouquets,  and 
took  them  to  the  engineer  and  brakemen.  While  they  were 
switching,  the  brakeman  would  jump  off,  pick  me  up,  and  let 
me  ride  in  the  engine  cab.  On  the  days  they  did  no  switching  I 
threw  the  flowers  into  the  cab  of  the  engine  as  the  train  moved 
slowly  along. 

While  living  there  I  spent  much  time  playing  with  the  frogs 
that  collected  in  an  unused  cement  reservoir.  Thev  moved 

O' 

there  after  the  rains  left  puddles  on  its  uneven  floor.  I  even 
took  some  of  the  larger  ones  home  and  tried  desperately  to 
teach  them  to  pull  can  lids.  They  became  so  hopelessly  en¬ 
tangled  in  their  string  harness,  I  never  succeeded  in  disciplin¬ 
ing  them  to  my  project,  and  they  finally  jumped  their  way  back 
to  freedom. 

Many  Indian  squaws  came  to  our  town  carrying  baskets, 
and  sometimes  babies  on  their  backs.  They  would  leave  the 
babies  strapped  on  their  boards,  leaning  them  against  the  oak 
trees,  while  they  picked  up  acorns  for  food.  Later,  they  ground 
the  acorns  into  a  flour  in  rock  Indian  bowls,  and  then  made  it 
into  a  thick,  jelly-like  mess  which  was  carried  in  baskets. 
Though  they  called  it  bread,  actually  it  was  just  a  very  thick 
paste  of  a  dirty  gray  color. 

In  this  town  lived  some  Chinese,  most  of  whom  grew 
gardens.  I  was  intrigued  when  I  saw  them  carry  two  buckets 
of  water,  always  in  perfect  balance,  on  the  ends  of  a  pole  sup¬ 
ported  across  their  shoulders.  They  watered  the  neat  long  rows 
of  tender  vegetables  by  using  a  gourd  dipper.  While  there  were 
other  Chinese  who  lived  in  what  was  then  called  China  Town, 
those  that  truck  farmed  lived  at  their  gardens  in  little  shacks 
that  they  built  out  of  scrap  lumber  and  boxes.  All  Chinese  build¬ 
ings  were  small  and  covered  with  gourd  vines.  When  there  was 
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a  Chinese  funeral,  thousands  of  little  paper  sheets  full  of  tiny 
round  holes  were  scattered  along  the  way  to  the  grave.  We 
children  were  told  that  the  Devil  had  to  pass  through  all  the 
holes  before  he  could  reach  the  grave  and  take  away  the  food 
placed  there  for  the  departed  person. 

While  in  Clements,  Father  organized  a  band  that  played 
Sunday  concerts  in  the  park.  He  played  the  drums  and  the 
tambourine.  Father  was  always  after  his  children  to  keep 
“strict  time”  in  their  music.  I  learned  to  present  recitations, 
which  T  gave,  when  people  asked  me. 

A  $15,000  LOTTERY  TICKET 

In  times  past,  some  thought  to  get  rich  by  investing  in  lot¬ 
tery  tickets  which  sold  for,  I  believe,  one  dollar  each.  I  knew 
of  only  one  person  who  was  lucky,  and  he  happened  to  be  a 
friend  of  the  family.  Mr.  Poppy  you  remember  was  constable 
of  the  area  that  included  our  little  town  of  Clements.  He  owned 
a  small  hotel  and  livery  stable  where  Billy,  the  goat,  lived  and 

terrorized  me  bv  his  antics. 

«/ 

People  were  so  seldom  lucky  in  lottery  drawings,  they  often 
became  careless  regarding  their  chances.  One  day  the  unex¬ 
pected  happened.  Mr.  Poppy’s  long  held  ticket  drew  $15,000, 
but  he  unfortunately  no  longer  had  it  in  his  possession.  He  had 
given  it  to  a  boarding  house  lady  to  settle  a  bill  of  some  small 
amount.  Now,  it  had  become  a  lucky  ticket!  He,  in  some  way, 
regained  possession,  but  there  must  have  been  some  fears  there 
would  be  trouble  when  the  real  facts  leaked  out.  So  worried 
about  it  was  the  Poppy  family,  that  it  was  decided  that  Mrs. 
Poppy  would  go  to  bed  and  feign  being  a  sick  woman.  Then 
they  could  conceal  the  money  in  the  bed  and  depend  on  the  law 
for  protection,  for  “No  one  shall  be  permitted  to  search  the 
bed  of  a  sick  woman. 1  ’ 

I  was  only  a  child,  and  I  do  remember  hearing  much  detail 
regarding  this  matter.  I  do  know  the  Poppys  later  went  to 
Mexico  with  the  intent  of  investing  their  LOTTERY  WON 
MONEY  in  land  to  some  advantage.  However,  they  were  not 
down  there  long  before  they  were  back.  Mrs.  Poppy  knew  a 
little  Spanish  language,  or  thought  she  did,  but  when  she  tried 
to  use  it  in  Mexico,  she  said,  “The  fools  did  not  know  their  own 
language.  ”  They  did  not,  in  some  way,  find  tilings  to  their 
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liking. 

mains 


This  event,  happening  over  seventy-five  years  ago, 
somewhat  dim  as  to  the  details  of  this  unusual  scheme. 


re- 


Tracyism:  "Surely  a  boy  is  more  important  than  a  melon 
patch. 


Typical  of  the  past!  A  homesteaders  shack?  A  pump  house  or  what? 
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CHAPTER  II 

SOUTH  TO  KERN  COUNTY 

In  the  early  Eighties  my  father  began  entertaining  a 
strange  new  idea.  He  started  discussing  plans  to  move  his 
family  two-hundred  miles  farther  southward.  Father  brought 
home  some  information  about  that  almost  free  land  in  a  county 
called  Kern.  His  face  glowed  with  excitement  as  he  described 
all  the  possibilities.  To  the  south  lay  an  area  where  farming 
would  be  far  better  than  the  dry  hills  where  he  had  learned  his 
first  lessons  in  agriculture.  A  new  railroad  was  a  building  down 
the  San  Joaquin  Valley.  Jobs  were  more  plentiful.  “  There  is 
a  future  along  the  Kern,”  he  said,  “and  C.  W.  Rowlee  must 
be  a  part  of  it.  ” 

Finally,  a  decision  was  reached.  A  contact  had  been  made 
with  a  Mr.  Paige  who  would  help  the  Rowlees  find  a  place  on 
which  to  settle.  The  family  and  its  belongings,  animals  and  all, 
were  readied  for  an  experience  though  none  were  really  sure 
of  the  outcome.  It  was  only,  Kern  County  here  we  come ! 

While  we  had  lived  in  the  roughly  boarded  house  in 
Clements,  the  drab  effect  of  our  home  was  greatly  reduced  by 
the  garden  of  color  displayed  by  the  flowers  Mother  tended  so 
gently.  The  plants  were  solidly  arranged  on  a  stair  step  plat¬ 
form  which  Father  had  carefully  put  together  across  the  entire 
house  front.  Though  Mother  consoled  herself  with  her  small 
town  friends  in  talks  of  the  promised  land,  she  refused  abso¬ 
lutely  to  give  up  her  cherished  plants.  The  geraniums,  fushia 
slips  and  others  must  join  the  family  on  its  journey. 

Mother’s  plants,  both  beautiful  and  blooming,  were  duti¬ 
fully  placed  in  a  big  drygoods  shipping  box.  Later,  this  over¬ 
size  flower  container  was  the  last  item  to  be  hoisted  aboard  the 
tailgate  of  the  first  wagon.  Though  this  box  became  a  very 
important  part  of  the  trip,  it  became  a  sad  story  to  our  mother. 

The  last  several  days  at  Clements  were  filled  with  excite¬ 
ment.  Finally,  all  was  ready  for  us  to  move  out  on  the  long 
dusty  road.  Two  wagons  stood  loaded  in  front  of  the  small 
house  that  had  been  our  home  while  Father  worked  in  the  store. 
A  short  tongue  attached  the  wagons  together;  so  both  could  be 
pulled  by  six  horses,  it  was  understood  that  Mother  and  Dollie 
were  to  ride  in  a  buggy.  Though  only  seven  and  very  small  in 
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stature,  I  was  anxious,  excited  and  full  of  expectancy.  I  did 
not  forget  to  run  and  tell  my  frog  friends  goodbye,  for  I  had 
been  advised  that  I  could  not  take  them  along. 

On  the  second  wagon  a  seat  and  top  from  an  old  buggy  had 
been  placed,  especially  for  my  brother,  Gilbert,  and  me.  This 
tent-like  canopy,  all  improvised  for  our  general  comfort  and 
safety,  was  actually  dangerous  for  us.  During  the  day  we  were 
supposed  to  be  limited  to  the  space  of  our  caboose-like  shelter. 
At  first  this  arrangement  seemed  very  much  to  our  liking  and 
delight,  but  our  gaiety  was  brief.  The  sun  beat  down  heavily, 
dust  rose  in  thick  clouds  about  the  wheels.  Soon,  we  became 
two  very  tired  children.  A  little  girl  and  boy  could  not  resist 
the  steady  jolt  and  creaking  of  the  heavy  wagons.  The  rhythm 
of  travel  often  put  us  fast  asleep. 

The  first  day  out  showed  how  limited  we  were  in  our  vision. 
There  were  no  windows  or  peep  holes.  All  we  could  see  was  the 
big  wagon  load  immediately  in  front  of  us.  Staring  us  in  the 
face  was  Mother’s  flower  box.  It  certainly  Avas  uninteresting  to 
look  at.  Finally,  I  soon  decided  I  had  studied  it  long  enough. 
Suddenly,  that  dry  goods  box  became  a  stage,  a  playground 
upon  which  we  could  do  tricks.  Once  upon  its  top,  we  could  even 
perform  those  tricks  and  see  out  all  around. 

While  my  brother  and  1  could  not  be  looked  upon  as  sturdy 
children,  we  were  too  vigorous  to  remain  so  limited  while  slowly 
traveling  along.  Steadily  as  the  wheels  turned,  grinding  over 
the  sand,  all  became  so  monotonous.  The  jolting  movement  of 
the  heavy  wagon  in  a  short  time  became  a  challenge  to  our  child¬ 
ish  spirits.  We  had  a  certain  urge  for  more  freedom.  Climbing 
by  means  of  the  chair  legs,  and  monkey-like,  we  began  exploring 
our  surroundings,  it  was  really  easy  for  us  to  jump  down  upon 
the  short  tongue  that  joined  us  to  the  head  wagon  and  to  watch 
the  wheels  as  they  turned  around.  This  way  the  wheels  seemed 
like  music  which  furnished  rhythm  to  our  antics.  The  “big 
box”  provided  a  place  where  we  could  always  practice  and  per¬ 
form  all  the  tricks  a  child’s  mind  could  invent.  Sometimes  we 
just  sat  on  top  and  drummed  our  feet  in  unison  against  its  sides. 

As  our  wagons  migrated  down  the  valley,  the  speed  of 
travel  was  limited  to  the  lumbering  gait  of  the  six  faithful  plow 
horses.  They  could  not  be  called  well  matched,  however,  for 
they  were  unequal  in  both  size  and  color.  Cyclone  was  tall  and 
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rangy  with  splotchy  spots,  supposedly  to  identify  his  Arabian 
blood.  He  stood  several  hands  higher  than  his  team  mate, 
Nippy,  who  had  a  pony- type  build.  The  wheelers  were  Jake 
and  Ruby.  Jake  was  a  brownish-colored  small  mule  of  a  cpiiet 
nature.  His  stomach  was  too  big  for  his  body.  Ruby  was  a  well 
built  Cleveland  bay  abounding  in  spirit.  Jewel  and  Barney,  my 
father’s  favorites,  were  the  leaders.  He  easily  handled  them 
with  a  simple  flick  on  the  lines. 

The  calling  of  their  names  made  music  all  the  day  down  the 
valley  as  Father  called  out  their  names  in  rhythm,  “Jewel! 
Barney!  Jake!”  It  usually  meant  the  loaded  wagons  were 
about  to  stop  or  come  to  a  sandy  spot  where  there  would  be  need 
for  tightening  the  tugs  and  then  a  hard  pull.  The  twitching  of 
their  ears,  and  the  spontaneous  tightening  of  the  tugs  indicated 
they  had  heard  and  understood.  The  whole  load  creaked  in  re¬ 
sponse  as  the  wheels  dropped  in  and  out  of  the  ruts  that  seemed 
almost  bottomless.  Many  wheels  before  us  had  helped  to  grind 
the  sand  into  dust. 

While  in  some  wavs  my  father’s  teams  did  not  match,  thev 
were  well  trained  to  pull  together.  This  they  had  learned  as 
they  went  up  and  down  the  rolling  hills,  plowing  or  harvesting 
the  wheat  fields.  They  had  also  hauled  many  loads  of  heavy 
grain  sacks  to  the  Sperry  Mills  in  Stockton. 

The  greatest  difficulty  we  found  in  coming  down  the  valley 
was  crossing  the  sandy  beds  of  dry  creeks  and  river  bottoms. 
We  were  often  delayed  for  hours  while  padding  the  rutty  road 
with  brush,  weeds  and  sometimes  even  thistles.  During  these 
times,  children  and  grown-ups  alike  worked  together  until  the 
ruts  were  filled  in  enough  for  the  wagons  to  pass  on  success¬ 
fully.  Along  the  way  south,  Ave  traveled  through  rather  a 
desert  country.  Once  when  we  stopped,  my  father  brought  us 
some  grapes.  I  never  remembered  seeing  them  when  we  lived 
in  Clements.  Probably  it  was  not  the  custom  to  keep  fresh 
fruits  in  the  stores  then.  Gilbert  and  I  soon  learned  that  grapes 
were  good  to  eat,  and  we  devised  an  interesting  way,  we  thought, 
to  eat  them. 

We  contorted  our  thin  little  bodies  until  we  were  curled  up 
and  our  faces  were  directly  beneath  a  bunch  of  luscious  grapes. 
The  plan  was  to  hold  our  mouths  wide  open,  and  as  the  wagon 
went  into  ruts,  it  would  jiggle  them  loose.  This  game  called 
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forth  our  best  efforts.  The  grapes  did  fall,  but  we  would  either 
have  our  mouths  closed  for  a  rest  or  they  would  miss  the  mark 
and  scatter.  Hunger  and  temptation  won  the  game  as  we  sat 
up  and  ate  them  as  we  should. 

After  weeks  of  travel  at  a  very  slow  pace,  we  arrived  in 
Kern  County,  and  for  a  first  stop  in  Delano,  then  a  tiny  town 
and  sheep  camp.  Here  father  sought  “ close  at  hand”  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  county,  while  the  dusty  horses  drank  at  the  town 
water  trough.  After  talking  with  Chauvine,  the  owner  of  the 
store  and  post  office,  we  moved  on  southwest  to  our  first  home. 
Little  did  we  think  that  father  would  later  go  to  work  in  The 
Frenchman’s  store,  where  he  would  learn  how  to  doctor  the 
barrels  of  whiskey. 

When  we  finally  reached  our  first  destination,  it  was  after 
dark.  We  had  already  traveled  many  days.  As  the  rumbling 
of  the  wagon  ceased,  I  was  awakened  on  hearing  loud  voices. 
Above  them  sounded  a  terrific  roar,  and  the  long  howling  and 
barking  of  many  dogs  all  mingled  together.  To  me,  this  was  not 
a  very  favorable  reception,  and  I  was  frightened.  Soon  the  com¬ 
manding  voice  of  the  owner  quieted  the  dogs,  and  I  heard  the 
friendly  familiar  sounds  of  my  own  people.  At  last,  we  had  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  Mr.  Paige’s  place.  He  would  help  us  find  land  and 
a  home.  However,  the  loud  roaring  continued  above  all  else. 
Childlike,  we  were  soon  in  the  house  and  fast  asleep.  When 
morning  came,  I  found  we  had  stayed  in  a  roughly  built  house 
with  an  attic  where  we,  as  a  family,  had  slept.  I  ventured  out¬ 
side  before  we  left  to  cautiously  investigate,  for  the  roaring  had 
continued  still  as  loud  as  ever.  It  proved  to  be  a  huge  artesian 
well,  tightly  enclosed  by  a  square  box.  Thus  confined,  it  dashed 
its  fury  out  against  its  wooden  barrier,  leaping  and  boiling  be¬ 
fore  gushing  out  through  a  headgate  into  a  ditch  which  carried 
it  on  into  the  wilderness  for  miles.  At  that  time  there  were  no 
useful  crops  to  be  watered ;  so  the  water  was  lost  to  man  except 
for  the  watering  of  cattle  that  might  wander  by.  The  rabbits  in 
herds  came  to  quench  their  thirst.  The  brush  was  cut  into  pat¬ 
terns  where  their  well  worn  trails  criss-crossed  as  they  came  for 
water. 

The  next  day  Mr.  Paige  directed  us  about  one  and  a  half 
miles  on  west  to  a  nearby  vacant  farm  and  house.  Apparently 
he  was  something  of  an  4  4  on  the  spot”  agent  for  a  firm  in  Stock- 
ton,  trying  to  promote  the  sale  of  valley  lands.  This  was  known 
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as  the  Hogan  place  which  had  been  farmed  before.  Here  we 
were  to  make  our  halt.  No  doubt,  the  poor  man’s  money  had 
run  out.  Our  new  home,  built  by  another,  was  a  rough  house  of 
four  rooms  in  a  row  with  a  door  leading  into  the  kitchen  and 
one  to  the  side  of  the  house.  We  cooked  and  ate  in  the  kitchen; 
all  other  rooms  were  used  for  sleeping.  There  was  also  a  large 
uncurbed  artesian  well  near-by.  It  flowed  freely  into  a  reser¬ 
voir  before  escaping  by  way  of  a  ditch.  The  well  made  a  steady 
hum  as  it  boiled  out  of  the  casing.  It  too,  ran  wild  as  most  of 
the  wells  did  at  that  time.  I  soon  lost  my  fear  of  such  wells, 
and  found  a  new  pastime  and  playground  around  its  banks  and 
many  times  in  the  water,  where  its  depth  would  permit.  It  was 
always  deep  close  to  the  pipe  where  the  force  of  the  water 
washed  away  the  soil. 

Here,  Father  decided  to  establish  a  new  life,  according  to 
his  dream,  and  a  new  income  as  visioned  by  the  land  promoters. 
It  is  doubtful  if  he  knew  what  lay  ahead.  The  plains  around 
were  bleak  and  hot.  However,  there  was  quite  a  nice  barn  on 
this  place,  and  here  our  chickens  and  ducks  lived.  They  knew 
from  instinct  and  experience  to  stay  out  of  the  brush,  for  many 
were  picked  off  by  the  coyotes  that  lingered  by  in  packs  of  six 
or  seven,  sometimes  so  close  I  could  see  their  eyes.  Once  Mother 
gave  me  a  whipping  for  letting  the  ducks  carry  away  the  soap 
I  dropped  by  the  big  well. 

I  played  a  lot  in  the  barn  as  there  was  no  other  shade.  One 
day,  1  thought  our  chicken  population  should  be  increased,  and 
that  I  should  be  the  one  to  do  it.  Securing  a  roomy  box,  I  con¬ 
structed  a  nice  nest  of  straw,  putting  in  the  usual  number  of 
fifteen  eggs.  I  then  secured  a  hen  of  the  variety  to  sit  on  the 
nest.  She  seemed  a  little  dissatisfied  with  the  duty  I  had  as¬ 
signed  to  her ;  so  I  nailed  a  few  slats  across  the  top.  When  I 
left,  she  was  still  standing  up  and  cackling  her  dissatisfaction. 

When  I  returned  in  the  morning,  she  was  still  standing  over 
the  lot  of  crushed  eggs.  She  was  eating  breakfast  too,  as  I  had 
not  thought  to  provide  any  other  food.  I  was  somewhat  sur¬ 
prised  and  disgusted,  but  not  dismayed.  Studying  the  situa¬ 
tion,  I  thought  how  easily  it  could  be  managed.  I  would  confine 
her  to  a  smaller  box  whereby  she  would  lose  even  more  of  her 
freedom.  I  secured  a  wooden  soap  box  which  once  held  one- 
lmndred  bars,  yet  was  only  about  six  inches  deep.  Giving  her 
fresh  eggs  and  a  new  nest,  I  carefully  observed  that  it  was  now 
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impossible  for  her  to  stand.  1  left,  assured  that  all  would  go 
well.  Though  she  could  not  stand,  she  must  have  wiggled  a  lot 
during  that  night,  for  my  morning  inspection  revealed  a  nest  of 
scrambled  eggs  and  shells.  In  disgust  I  gave  her  the  freedom 
she  had  won  and  gave  up  the  chicken  business  until  a  much  later 
date.  The  eggs  could  have  been  used  to  more  advantage,  for 
times  were  very  poor. 

We  lived  here  for  perhaps  a  year.  Father  put  in  a  crop 
of  wheat  on  some  ground  that  had  been  previously  cultivated 
and  watered  from  the  artesian  well  by  ditches.  However,  I 
don’t  remember  any  harvest.  The  ground  was  of  such  an  alkali 
composition  it  looked  like  permanent  snow  around  where  our 
house  stood. 

The  planting  about  our  house  and  walk  was  carefully  done 
according  to  the  best  landscaping  of  that  day.  This  usually 
stressed  the  area  on  each  side  of  the  walk  with  closely  spaced 
clumps  at  the  base  boards.  When  we  put  our  hands  into  the 
ashy  soil,  we  called  it  mellow  and  our  hopes  were  high.  Though 
water  was  carried  for  some  distance,  it  was  all  the  plants  needed 
for  their  last  breath  of  life.  The  heads  of  the  fuchsias  and 
geraniums  began  to  droop.  Their  foliage  curled;  soon  they 
were  all  dead.  My  mother’s  attempt  to  beautify  the  place  with 
the  plants  she  had  brought  in  the  dry  goods  box  from  Clements 
was  a  dismal  failure.  The  plant  loss  to  Mother  was  almost  a 
reason  for  tears.  This  was  our  first  introduction  to  the  “  spot¬ 
ted  land”  that  my  father  and  husband  often  talked  about  later. 

I  WALKED  TO  KERN  COUNTY 

Bunt  was  the  name  of  our  calf.  When  we  left  Clements 
our  cow,  Star,  was  tied  behind  the  second  wagon.  Her  calf, 
Bunt,  presumably  was  to  follow  along  by  her  side.  This  plan 
did  not  prove  successful,  mainly  because  Bunt  was  not  blessed 
with  sufficient  fortitude  to  keep  walking.  The  second  day  out, 
he  simply  gave  up  his  mother  and  the  road  for  a  nest  of  willows 
and  weeds.  So  1  gave  up  my  deluxe  compartment  in  the  rear 
wagon.  Thereafter,  we  both  trod  the  dusty  road  together  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  journey  through  the  valley. 

Bunt  walked  by  the  side  of  his  mother  and  I  directly  behind 
in  the  dust  of  the  wagon  train  to  see  that  there  would  be  no 
more  dropping  by  the  way.  T  suddenly  lost  the  feeling  of  ex- 
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pectancy  I  had  the  day  before  when  we  started.  I  discerned 
what  was  now  happening.  1  was  to  keep  track  of  Bunt.  We 
would  be  pals  for  most  of  the  journey.  He  was  to  walk,  and  I 
was  to  walk  to  see  that  he  kept  walking.  This  would  put  an 
end  to  his  playing  hookey  by  the  road  side. 

I  had  a  strong  feeling  of  responsibility  and  obedience.  It 
never  occurred  to  me  to  feel  antagonistic  toward  Bunt  or  in 
need  of  assistance.  T  understood  the  situation.  My  brother  was 
too  small,  and  my  sister,  though  five  years  my  senior,  had  to 
ride  in  the  buggy  by  my  mother’s  side.  Due  to  a  recent  illness, 
my  sister  was  not  very  strong.  I  cherished  no  thought  of  escape 
from  my  duty. 

As  the  lumbering  pace  of  the  over-burdened  horses  grew 
slower  and  slower,  step  by  step,  and  step  by  step  the  sun  rose 
higher  and  higher  difficulties  increased  for  child  and  calf  alike. 
Both  became  weary  from  heat  and  thirst.  Bunt  finally  gave  up. 
He  refused  to  travel  one  more  step.  The  thicket  by  the  side  of 
the  road  beckoned  to  him  comfortingly.  When  my  urging  failed, 
Father  brought  the  wagon  to  a  halt.  Then  he  improvised  a 
mattress  of  hay  and  boosted  Bunt  up,  while  I  returned  to  the 
cab.  Here  we  remained  until  the  cool  of  the  evening.  How¬ 
ever,  this  was  only  temporary.  Each  day  was  a  repeat  of  this 
riding  and  walking.  I  often  say,  I  walked  to  Kern  County  at 
least  half  the  way.  Star  later  became  the  foundation  of  our 
herd  in  the  new  land,  and  Bunt — well,  I  broke  him  to  ride. 

THE  “BIG  BOX” 

Being  two  lively  youngsters,  we  did  not  confine  ourselves 
closely  to  our  canopied  quarters,  but  by  way  of  the  short  tongue, 
climbed  to  the  top  of  the  box  on  to  the  big  wagon,  and  used  it 
for  our  play-antics.  The  box  helped  relieve  the  monotony  of  the 
slow  crawling  pace  of  the  creeking  wheels  as  they  ground  in  and 
out  of  chuck  holes  that  seemed,  at  times,  to  have  no  bottom. 
This  was  a  further  reminder  of  the  many  who  had  loaded  up 
their  worldly  goods  before  us  and  traveled  southward. 

So  it  was  that  the  Big  Box  became  a  very  important  factor 
during  the  long  trip,  for  it  contained  all  the  carefully  stored 
plant  specimens.  They  were  to  serve  the  same  purpose  in  our 
new  home  as  they  had  in  the  one  we  were  vacating.  In  the  new 
land,  they  might  replace  some  of  the  homesickness  one  could 
experience. 
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If  these  plants  in  anyway  served  to  enthuse  my  mother’s 
somber  misgivings  regarding  our  venture,  their  tragic  death 
would  fulfill  all  that  our  Maker  had  designed.  Such  tragedies 
only  point  the  way  to  man  and  spur  him  to  greater  effort  and 
greater  understanding.  Unsuspecting  as  to  what  was  to  happen 
in  the  end  their  devoted  care  continued.  The  excessive  humidity 
in  the  confines  of  the  box  warmed  by  the  sun’s  rays  as  we  ad¬ 
vanced  down  the  valley,  had  caused  a  spurt  of  tender  growth  of 
elongated  sprouts  and  a  burst  of  bloom. 

One  of  our  first  duties  on  arrival  at  our  new  home  was  to 
arrange  and  plant  these  special  flowers.  There  was  much  need 
of  their  ornamental  beauty  and  our  aspirations  were  high  as  we 
resolved  to  transform  the  desolation  of  the  plains  into  beauty. 
We  performed  the  task  of  preparing  the  soil  which  seemed  not 
too  arduous  as  it  required  no  pick  or  shovel.  It  was  soft  and 
loose  enough  to  allow  infiltration  when  watered.  We  inter¬ 
spersed  our  plants  carefully,  but  as  the  area  reached  out  into 
the  sage  brush,  we  confined  our  plantings  close  to  the  house. 
The  yard  was  only  imaginary  for  there  were  no  fences  or  bound¬ 
ary  lines.  In  reality  the  house  had  been  built  on  an  alkali  hill. 
Ordinarly,  we  give  plants  a  little  time  to  recover  from  trans¬ 
planting.  Here  no  such  days  of  grace  were  needed.  Their 
demise  came  so  swiftly  and  sure,  we  could  only  watch  them 
droop  and  die. 


Tracvism : 
«/ 

body.” 


“I  never  let  my  hands  be  empty.  I  was  a  busy- 
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CHAPTER  III 

MOVING  ABOUT  CAME  OFTEN 

It  seemed  during  the  first  year  (1884),  that  my  family  was 
always  moving.  We  had  made  only  a  brief  stop  at  the  Paige 
place,  then  on  to  the  Hogan  place  nearby  where  apparently 
Father  planned  to  make  his  stand.  To  help  the  family  larder, 
lie  plowed  up  an  acre  for  our  use  as  a  garden.  Though  we 
planted  it  adequately,  the  spotted  land  was  so  poor,  the  cucum¬ 
bers,  tomatoes  and  other  vegetables  suffered  a  lingering  death. 
Mother’s  wonderful  flower  slips  so  lovingly  brought  in  the  Big 

Box  lasted  onlv  a  short  while. 

•/ 

While  we  lived  on  the  Hogan  place,  Father  decided  to  or¬ 
ganize  a  school  district.  One  day  a  load  of  rough  lumber  was 
hauled  out  in  the  sagebrush,  and  within  a  short  time  an  ugly 
little  building  accompanied  by  two  small  out  houses  was  built. 
The  one  room  shack  quickly  became  known  as  the  Hogan  School 
with  Miss  Cooney  in  charge.  As  I  think  about  it,  my  first  school 
was  about  twenty  feet  by  eight  with  a  door  and  some  windows. 
To  date  I  had  not  attended  anv  school  other  than  on  a  visit. 
Father  with  his  college  education,  and  Mother  with  her  desires 
for  her  children  to  have  the  best  possible,  even  on  the  sagebrush 
plains,  decided  that  I  should  attend  school.  This  was  to  be  my 
first  chance  to  learn  something.  Though  already  going  on  nine, 
1  had  not  yet  begun  to  read.  I  was  fully  enjoying  myself  at 
much  play  on  Old  Gray,  a  horse  furnished  by  Miller  and 
Lux.  Unfortunately,  I  have  no  pleasant  memories  connected 
with  this  place.  I  could  not  read  and  did  not  want  to  learn.  I 
was  the  only  one  of  my  age.  I  stood  by  the  teacher  as  she  held 
the  book  and  pointed  to  the  words.  I  did  not  know  the  words,  so 
she  would  say  them  for  me.  To  me  this  was  a  miserable  task. 
I  became  so  confused  and  frustrated  about  these  lessons  be¬ 
cause  they  were  an  intrusion  on  a  very  pleasant  way  of  life.  I 
formed  no  favorable  attitude  toward  learning.  There  was  no 
joy  of  achievement,  only  a  hopeless  feeling  of  being  lost  in  a 
wilderness. 

The  Hogan  School  lasted  a  very  brief  period.  It  turned 
out  to  be  as  empty  as  the  land  upon  which  the  building  stood. 
So  far,  I  had  found  nothing  in  school  that  interested  me. 

By  now  we  were  living  in  a  three  room  house  with  a  single 
rosebush  and  a  tired,  bleak-looking  tree  growing  in  the  front 
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yard.  In  a  very  short  time  it  became  quite  evident  that  we  were 
out  of  spending  money.  Father’s  supply  of  meager  cash  had 
lasted  only  a  short  period.  Mother  told  us  she  was  going  many 
miles  from  home  to  nurse  a  sick  lady,  and  that  my  older  sister 
and  I  would  have  to  keep  house  for  our  father  while  she  was 
gone.  To  all  this  we  readily  agreed. 

Mother’s  fine  efforts  in  helping  the  sick  rapidly  brought 
her  more  work.  Though  entirely  untrained  for  this  activity 
she  soon  became  known  as  one  who  had  good  fortune  in  nurs¬ 
ing  sick  people  back  to  sound  health.  Father,  on  most  occa¬ 
sions,  drove  her  to  the  sick  person’s  home.  On  one  of  these 
trips,  to  the  Freligh  ranch  some  thirty  odd  miles  south  of  the 
Hogan  Ranch,  they  drove  along  a  section  commonly  called  Jerry 
Slough,  also  known  as  Goose  Lake  Channel.  The  thought  of 
possibly  homesteading  some  land  here  intrigued  them.  On 
checking  the  maps  and  records,  Father  found  an  acreage  which 
was  open  on  which  he  could  file.  He  immediately  established 
a  claim.  The  Rowlee  homestead  was  officially  listed  as  one 
hundred  sixty  acres  in  Section  2,  Township  28  South,  Range 
23  East.  Thus  there  began  another  start  for  the  Rowlees,  this 
time  along  a  slough.  Only  by  establishing  a  home  on  the  land, 
and  then  living  there  could  he  successfully  lav  claim  to  its  title. 

Fortune,  however,  was  still  not  ready  to  shine  on  our 
family  More  trouble  followed!  There  was  no  irrigation  water, 
no  artesian  wells,  nor  did  Father  seem  to  understand  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  drilling  deeper  for  good  water.  We  did  have  a  windmill, 
and  at  times  plenty  of  flood  water  to  help  out  and  keep  the 
family  going.  He  soon  went  to  work  in  the  only  general  store 
then,  in  Delano.  Owned  by  a  Frenchman  named  Chauvene,  it 
was  a  rendezvous  for  sheepmen  who  came  off  the  plains  and 
foothills  to  shear  their  sheep.  The  store  carried  staple  grocer¬ 
ies  and  such  supplies  as  a  camp  of  sheep  shearers  would  need : 
mostly  overalls,  tobacco  and  whiskey.  Father  also  took  care  of 
the  post  office.  When  a  new  barrel  of  whiskey  came  in,  he  was 
carefully  instructed  how  to  handle  it.  First,  he  tacked  a  large 
plug  of  tobacco  in  the  bottom  of  each  empty  barrel.  Next,  he 
divided  the  whiskey  by  pouring  half  into  each  barrel,  filling  the 

remainder  with  water.  The  whiskey  was  then  ready  to  be  sold 

*/  •/ 

to  the  trade. 

I  do  not  remember  Father’s  returning  very  often  to  the 
homestead.  Instead,  Mother  drove  to  Delano  a  few  times  for 
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supplies.  On  occasion,  she  ordered  groceries  shipped  down 
from  the  store  of  Tracy  and  Kilgore  in  Sacramento.  Mother’s 
trip  one  way,  covered  a  distance  of  about  thirty-five  miles  over 
desert  country.  One  of  her  trips  proved  to  be  quite  hazardous. 
While  she  was  in  Delano,  flood  waters  came  unexpectedly  down 
Poso  Creek  and  across  her  line  of  return  travel.  Mother  was  a 
brave  woman,  and  thinking  only  of  her  family  of  children  many 
miles  beyond,  she  urged  her  horse,  with  the  supply  of  precious 
groceries,  into  the  flooded  area.  The  water  grew  deeper  and 
her  horse  began  trying  to  turn  around.  Luckily,  a  friendly 
cowboy  came  along  and  led  the  confused  animal  across  to  the 
other  bank. 

It  was  our  custom  to  get  water  for  domestic  purposes  from 

an  artesian  well  on  the  Fannin (g)  Place  about  one  mile  from  the 

homestead.  Many  different  containers  were  used  to  haul  the 

water  home.  At  first,  father  had  dug  a  well  hoping  to  get  good 

water,  but  as  no  other  dug  wells  existed,  he  had  no  knowledge 

of  what  he  would  find.  Water  was  found  at  a  verv  shallow 

«/ 

depth  of  about  six  feet,  but  it  was  unfit  for  use  in  any  way.  It 
was  a  dirty  color,  pointed  with  alkali,  and  almost  impossible  to 
swallow  even  if  you  were  driven  by  thirst  to  try.  Though  de¬ 
scribed  as  brackish,  that  word  was  not  bad  enough.  After  my 
father  returned  home  from  working  in  the  Delano  store,  he 
drilled  a  deeper  well  sealing  off  the  first  strata.  The  new 
water  well  was  excellent. 

He  drew  our  water  by  means  of  a  joint  of  galvanized  pipe 
made  into  a  bucket  with  a  valve  set  in  the  bottom.  The  pipe 
was  drawn  up  hand  over  hand.  Upon  reaching  the  top,  the 
valve  was  pushed  up  by  hand,  but  this  was  not  very  sanitary; 
so  later  a  peg  was  arranged  to  set  the  container  on.  A  small 
wooden  trough  was  built  to  carry  water  to  the  bucket  or  to  a 
tub  where  the  stock  could  drink. 

Ever  mindful  of  need  for  shade  in  the  heat  of  the  summer, 
we  planted  some  trees  around  the  yard.  The  only  trees  known 
here  at  that  time  were  the  buttonwillow  and  cottonwood.  They 
grew  quickly !  By  simply  putting  a  woody  piece  in  the  ground 
and  keeping  it  moist,  one  could  easily  start  a  new  tree.  This 
we  did,  carrying  water  to  them  as  long  as  we  lived  there,  al¬ 
ways  hopeful  for  their  future.  We  never  seemed  to  realize  the 
terrific  battle  that  nature  was  giving  us  on  every  turn.  When 
we  left,  the  trees  died. 
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Because  this  place  was  more  isolated,  I  no  longer  went  to 
the  Hogan  School.  This  I  didn’t  mind,  and  soon  I  busied  myself 
by  making  mud  images  of  my  cowboy  friends.  However,  the 
only  resemblance  these  statues  bore  to  the  original  model  was 
in  size.  They  were  fat  or  thin  accordingly.  Later,  these  figures 
were  leaned  against  the  fence  to  dry,  waiting  the  day  their  vic¬ 
tims  passed  that  way  and  beheld  their  likeness.  The  cowboys 
made  a  great  fuss  over  the  mud  men  which  pleased  me  greatly. 
Many  of  the  images  became  quite  grotesque  by  the  time  the 
original  came  riding  by.  All  this  helped  fill  in  the  hours  of 
childish  play  and  of  course  I  liked  the  attention  paid  me  by  the 
visitors. 

This  fence,  to  me,  was  a  marvelous  wonder.  I  had  never 
seen  such  a  work  of  art.  Its  six  wires,  new  and  strung  so  tight 
you  could  make  them  hum  by  striking  them,  also  had  funny 
little  barbs  that  hurt  when  I  tried  to  go  through.  I  learned  to 
lie  down  on  the  ground  and  roll  under  when  I  wanted  to  explore 
beyond  the  confines  of  the  house.  All  six  wires  were  closely 
spaced  so  that  no  animal  could  escape.  This  brought  the  bottom 
wire  close  to  the  ground  and  though  I  was  very  small  for  my 
age,  it  took  some  special  maneuvering  to  roll  under  and  escape 
getting  securely  fastened  to  these  little  thorns.  In  freeing  my¬ 
self  from  this  trap,  I  riddled  much,  if  not  all,  of  my  scanty 
wardrobe. 

When  I  was  not  in  school,  at  least  I  was  not  pinned  in  by 
four  walls.  But  long  afterward  when  my  attitude  toward  school 
became  more  favorable,  I  grew  extremely  unhappy  as  I  became 
conscious  of  the  value  of  schooling  which,  to  date,  I  had  so 
tenaciously  avoided.  It  was  now  a  long  journey  to  the  top,  but 
to  me  education  was  a  new  discovery  and  my  frustration  was 
brief.  To  obtain  this  elusive  thing  now  suddenly  became  pleas¬ 
ing.  I  endured  my  torture  because  of  full  realization  of  what 
had  happened  to  me,  and  with  extraordinary  ability  became  self- 
disciplined. 

At  first,  thoughts  rushed  through  my  brain  like  floods 
rushing  through  the  land  unchecked.  This  I  endured.  Intru¬ 
sions  came,  but  stayed  briefly,  and  I  renewed  the  battle  of 
thoughts.  To  cloud  my  troubled  mind  and  body  appeared  some 
hopeless  facts.  Paramount  was  the  matter  of  funds.  In  my  life 
as  I  lived,  money  had  never  been  any  worry  to  me.  Galloping 
over  the  plains,  and  herding  my  father’s  cattle,  along  with  the 
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puny  social  life  that  existed,  had  heretofore  been  sufficient  di¬ 
version  to  keep  my  mind  within  bounds.  All  the  simple  ac¬ 
tivities  that  had  been  necessary  to  keep  me  preoccupied  now 
fled,  and  a  hunger  for  knowledge  tortured  me  into  achievement. 

As  I  have  stated,  this  realization  came  to  me  somewhat 
later.  The  Hogan  schooling  had  not  done  me  much  good.  I  was 
now  nine  years  old,  and  with  no  knowledge  of  the  printed  page. 
The  pointing-to-word-by-word  system  I  had  not  absorbed. 

In  due  time  papers  came  from  Washington  bringing  the 
news  that  we  had  fulfilled  the  letter  of  the  law,  and  were  now 
owners  of  the  homestead  on  Section  Two.  It  would  have  ful¬ 
filled  Father’s  dream,  could  he  have  stayed  and  put  his  plow  in 
land  that  he  at  last  owned.  However,  in  those  days  as  now  there 
were  always  other  greener  pastures.  We  couldn’t  seem  to 
make  a  living  or  get  sufficient  water  on  this  section.  In  the 
meantime  the  government  had  made  some  land  to  the  north  of 
us  available  for  filing.  This  area  was  referred  to  as  the  77 
Land  because  of  being  opened  for  public  filing  in  1877.  It  was 
located  about  ten  miles  west  of  Delano ;  so  north  about  fifteen 
miles  to  another  hoped  for  homestead,  the  Rowlees  moved  with 
more  dreams  and  aspirations.  It  was  easy  to  move  on.  Here 
was  a  chance  for  better  farm  land,  rich  in  silt,  and  where  more 
people  lived. 

Our  new  home,  located  on  a  quarter  section,  was  built  of 
rough  boards,  with  four  rooms  divided  or  separated  by  a  wide 
breezeway  or  hall.  The  kitchen  and  one  small  bedroom  were 
located  along  one  side.  The  other  two  rooms  were  used  mostly 
as  sleeping  quarters.  A  good  domestic  well  and  a  shed  barn 
were  also  included.  Once  settled,  we  planted  a  few  umbrella 
trees.  An  old-fashioned  thorny  rose  bush  thrived,  until  it 
spread  like  a  forest  in  the  corner  of  our  very  small  fenced-in 
yard.  The  chickens,  to  get  out  of  the  heat,  braved  the  thorns 
and  made  a  few  trails,  but  nothing  else  was  tempted. 

Now  aglow  with  ambition,  we  settled  ourselves  to  face  new 
hardships  or,  I  might  say,  continued  hardships,  for  we  had 
never  really  known  otherwise.  What  we  did  not  know,  was 
that  we  could  never  own  the  77  land.  There  were  forces  at 
work  to  see  that  the  title  would  never  be  in  the  name  of  C.  W. 
Rowlee.  Little  did  we  guess  that  we  would  again  abandon  all, 
and  move  away.  We  didn’t  think  either  about  doing  anything 
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more  on  Section  2.  The  idea  seemed  to  be  to  grab  more  land 
somewhere  else. 

By  this  time  we  had  accumulated  a  few  cows  and  still  re¬ 
tained  our  horses.  These  were  pastured  on  our  claim.  Some 
fences  already  existed,  for  by  now  six  or  seven  families  had 
clustered  here.  This  land  too,  was  in  the  path  of  the  flood 
waters  that  came  from  Poso  Creek  as  it  flowed  westward.  The 
land  was  very  fertile  because  of  the  silt  deposits  carried  down 
by  the  stream.  Dry  farming  had  come  into  being  soon  after  the 
railroad  came  down  the  valley  and  brought  people  who  settled 
the  plains  west  of  the  town  of  Delano.  Many  of  these  people 
were  from  the  East.  One  of  the  men  had  opened  a  hardware 
store  to  furnish  supplies  and  farming  machinery.  Father 
bought  a  header  and  worked  in  the  grain  fields  cutting  grain, 
mostly  wheat,  during  the  long  hot  summers.  The  header  was 
pulled  by  four  horses,  and  I  remember  seeing  him  standing  all 
day  a ’straddle  of  a  stick  or  rudder  that  steered  that  piece  of 
machinery.  During  one  operation  father  had  a  sunstroke. 
My  sister  and  1  helped  take  care  of  him. 

While  we  lived  here  another  school  district  was  born,  but 
without  a  building.  In  the  late  1880 ’s  it  was  very  simple  to 
organize  a  district  as  long  as  there  were  five  or  more  children 
of  school  age.  The  school  was  named  Hamlin  after  an  early 
settler  and  well-to-do  cattleman.  This  man  also  had  holdings 
up  around  Tipton  and  Deer  Creek.  A  shed  on  the  Hamlin  ranch 
was  used  temporarily  as  a  school  house.  Benches  and  a  long- 
table  were  moved  in  to  serve  as  seats  and  desks.  The  teacher, 
a  Mr.  Edsinger,  was  a  man  who  had  come  west  for  reasons  no 
one  knew.  Little  did  he  know  the  trials  ahead. 

A  small  table  did  the  honors  for  his  desk,  which  was  al¬ 
ways  adorned  with  a  bouquet  of  flowers  of  the  usual  kind  found 
in  the  old  fashioned  gardens.  Under  his  instructions  we  sang  a 
great  deal,  and  while  we  were  singing,  mice  often  came  out  of 
hiding  and  played  around.  They  even  climbed  up  in  the  bouquet 
and  peeked  out  among  the  marigolds  and  petunias.  Our  teacher 
never  disturbed  the  mice.  The  shed  had  been  set  in  a  barnyard 
which  probably  accounted  for  so  many  of  them.  Little  did  1 
learn  under  this  second  teacher. 

I  still  had  no  thirst  for  knowledge.  I  didn’t  even  want  to 
attend,  and  the  new  school  did  not  bring  any  happy  thoughts. 
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I  attended  because  I  had  to,  for  Father  sent  me  every  day.  Un¬ 
fortunately  we  lived  only  about  a  mile  south  of  the  school.  I 
did  like  the  ball  games  and  pump-pump-pull-away  at  recess.  In¬ 
side  the  school  room,  I  drew  pictures  on  my  slate  much  of  the 
time.  The  books  I  opened,  only  to  close  again.  Any  distraction 
I  could  think  of  that  would  disturb  the  school  room  and  not  be 
too  obvious  was  employed.  In  spite  of  my  behavior,  my  teachers 
liked  me  and  were  very  patient.  One  thing  they  did  not  seem  to 
realize  was  that  I  had  no  substantial  foundation;  therefore  I 
had  no  interest. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  I  was  gradually  acquiring  a  little  know¬ 
ledge  of  reading.  One  day  a  fairy  tale  book  fell  into  my  hands 
filled  with  many  pictures.  These  tales  seized  upon  me  as  nothing 
had  before.  Taking  this  book,  I  crawled  into  the  heart  of  the 
forbidding  rose  bush  and  was  completely  lost  in  fairy  land. 
Lovely  princesses  were  carried  away  by  handsome  princes  on 
beautiful  white  horses.  Ogres  and  wicked  men  were  punished 
to  my  satisfaction.  Perhaps  the  thirst  for  these  stories  had 
more  to  do  with  my  learning  to  read  than  did  the  schools  of  that 
day.  The  next  year  a  school  house  was  built,  and  old  fashioned 
sage  plants  were  set  out  to  improve  the  looks  of  the  building. 
Within  this  building,  I  experienced  my  first  funeral. 

My  family  separated  again  temporarily  as  Father  left  us 
to  go  to  Oregon  to  assemble  machinery  for  a  harvester  company. 
I  drove  him  to  Delano,  a  ten  mile  trip  to  the  train,  feeling  very 
sad  that  we  would  all  be  left  alone.  It  was  near  midnight  when 
I  returned  home.  I  passed  by  a  ditch  of  water  that  my  father 
had  instructed  me  to  use  for  a  little  patch  of  grain  we  were 
growing  for  hay.  I  remembered  my  father’s  instructions,  and 
though  quite  lonesome,  I  felt  very  responsible.  In  the  bright 
moonlight,  I  could  see  the  dam  was  about  to  break.  Getting 
out  of  the  buggy,  I  piled  the  mud  high  enough  with  my  hands  to 
stop  the  leak.  Later  that  summer  as  the  hay  matured,  it  was 
cut  by  a  helpful  neighbor.  I  piled  it  into  little  piles  like  I  had 
seen  the  farmers  do.  When  the  hay  was  dry  enough,  I  hitched 
up  the  horses  and  started  a  stack  with  the  help  of  my  brother, 
(iilbert.  We  made  the  foundation  way  too  big,  so  our  stack 
never  reached  over  two  or  three  feet  high. 

in  my  mind  any  far-away  place  was  a  land  of  happiness 
and  prosperity.  I  pictured  that  the  land  where  my  father  had 
gone  was  just  that.  When  we  received  our  first  letter  from  him, 
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we  were  told  that  the  people  were  very  poor  and  were  having  a 
hard  time.  There  were  Indians,  many  of  them.  These  facts  did 
not  comfort  me  as  I  liked  to  think  how  it  would  be  someday  to 
have  what  you  wanted. 

Unexpectedly  early,  Father  returned  from  Oregon.  As  yet 
no  good  news  regarding  our  claim  to  the  77  Land  had  arrived. 
Letters  did  continue  to  come  from  Visalia,  for  there  camped  a 
group  of  men  who  thrived  on  what  they  got  from  others,  whom 
they  called  suckers.  These  men  knew  full  well,  no  one  could  or 
would  be  allowed  to  prove  his  rights  to  any  77  claims,  but  al¬ 
ways  for  just  a  little  more  money,  they  would  promise  to  erase 
all  pending  difficulties.  Was  it  that  some  large  company  al¬ 
ready  had  title  to  this  land  ? 

One  of  these  men  even  drove  down  from  the  Visalia  Land 
Office  to  see  why  no  more  money  was  forthcoming.  My  mother 
told  him  Mr.  Rowlee  was  not  at  home.  She  then  gave  the  man 
a  lecture  or  what  is  sometimes  called  a  tongue  tasking.  She  told 
him  we  were  about  to  starve,  and  many  other  things. 

We  finallv  abandoned  77  homestead  when  we  realized  it 
«/ 

was  hopeless  to  continue  the  battle  for  the  title.  We  next  moved 
about  three  miles  north-west  to  a  vacated  ranch.  This  place 
had  a  very  nice  barn,  but  a  small  house.  A  Doctor  Leek  from 
San  Francisco  owned  the  place  and  had  spent  more  than  usual 
to  improve  it.  The  barn  was  painted  red,  and  the  house  had  a 
coat  of  tan.  A  good  artesian  well  ran  wildly  close  by.  Some  of 
the  place  was  already  enclosed  with  rabbit  fence,  the  kind  that 
was  made  with  lath:  The  fence  was  at  least  three  feet  high. 
Some  alfalfa  had  been  planted.  It  was  not  a  good  stand  as  the 
rabbits  had  gnawed  many  holes  in  the  fence  and  had  gone  in  to 
destroy  whatever  they  found. 

We  were  still  to  move  several  times  more,  before  finally 
settling  along  Jerry  Slough. 

TOMMY  BRIGGS 

One  day  a  dark  handsome  man  drove  up  to  our  door.  As 
was  the  custom  in  those  days,  and  as  yards  were  seldom  fenced, 
he  sat  in  his  buggy  and  carried  on  his  conversation.  He  asked 
many  questions,  and  finally  told  us  who  he  was.  His  name  was 
Tommy  Briggs.  He  said  he  often  passed  our  way  as  he  was  the 
cattle  superintendent  for  Miller  and  Lux.  His  well  groomed 
horses  and  shiny  new  buggy  attracted  me  very  much. 
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Then  he  said  he  would  like  something  to  eat.  It  was  not 
unusual  in  those  days  to  feed  strangers,  so  my  sister  prepared 
something  for  him  while  I  started  jumping  off  the  kitchen 
steps  to  attract  his  attention,  and  to  show  him  how  far  T  could 
jump.  After  lunch  he  gave  me  a  short  ride  behind  the  fine 
team,  and  said  he  would  come  again  some  day,  which  he  did. 

From  my  mother,  I  learned  more  about  Tommy  Briggs.  He 
had  been  born  in  Stockton  of  a  squaw  mother.  During  a  flood 
she  had  swum  to  safety  with  him  as  a  baby  on  her  back.  The 
settlers  and  cowboys  liked  this  man  very  much,  and  it  seems  to 
me  he  must  have  been  Miller’s  cattle  foreman  for  about  twenty 
years.  Later,  when  we  moved  on  to  the  “77  Land”,  he  sent  us 
a  gentle  horse  whom  we  called  Old  Gray.  He  had  been  a  cow 
horse  grown  too  old  to  go  out  on  the  range  and  work  cattle. 
This  horse  really  added  a  lot  to  our  lives,  and  Old  Gray  became 
part  of  our  family.  When  our  benefactor  gave  up  his  job  as 
Henry  Miller’s  foreman,  he  called  the  horse  back  to  head¬ 
quarters. 


HELPFUL ! 

In  those  early  days  the  cowboy  was  a  very  important  man 
and  was  well  liked  by  the  settlers.  He  was  ever  ready  to  help 
out  in  any  difficulty  as  he  rode  about  the  country.  In  a  way 
he  was  the  mail  carrier.  Riding  up  to  the  door,  still  in  the 
saddle,  he  sat  with  hands  and  arms  folded  across  the  horn  lean¬ 
ing  forward  in  a  restful  position.  So  situated  he  narrated  all 
the  events  and  news  he  had  been  able  to  collect.  He  rode  ahead 
of  the  flood  waters  warning  those  in  its  path  what  to  expect. 
The  usual  phrase  was,  “Poso  Creeks  down.”  He  was  always 
hungry,  so  he  was  always  invited  to  come  in. 

In  later  years  when  my  mother  saw  a  big  dust  that  seemed 
stationary  on  the  horizon,  it  indicated  to  her  there  was  a  bunch 
of  cowboys  working  cattle,  so  she  prepared  immediately  to  feed 
them.  This  meant  putting  on  a  large  pot  of  beans  and  plenty 
of  good  bread  and  coffee.  When  the  sun  indicated  it  was  mid¬ 
day,  the  cowboys  road  in  pairs  to  eat  while  the  others  stood 
guard.  The  “ chuck  wagon”  always  followed  those  rodeos,  but 
most  often  the  boys  would  be  many  hours  ahead  of  it,  and  would 
have  no  food  unless  they  were  encamped  nearby  and  welcomed 
by  a  settler.  The  hospitality  of  my  mother  became  so  well  ad¬ 
vertised,  Miller’s  foreman  ordered  the  Miller  and  Lux  chuck 
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wagon  to  carry  an  extra  quarter  of  beef  and  drop  it  off  every 
time  it  traveled  our  way.  This  continued  for  many  years  and 
was  indeed  a  great  help  to  our  family. 


BALLOON  ASCENSION 

By  the  time  we  finally  settled  on  the  homestead  near  Jerry 
Slough,  we  had  already  moved  seven  times,  and  I  was  about 
fourteen.  A  balloon  ascension  was  announced  to  be  held  in 
Bakersfield.  My  parents  thought  it  about  time  I  should  be  see¬ 
ing  something  of  the  outside  world,  and  plans  were  made  to  that 
effect.  This,  of  course,  meant  a  new  calico  dress  for  me.  The 
plow  horses  had  to  be  hitched  to  the  spring  wagon,  and  ample 
room  provided  for  me  to  get  a  nap  on  the  way  in. 

We  started  some  time  in  the  night  in  order  to  be  there  in 
time  to  see  the  balloon  go  up.  In  those  days,  the  roads  did  not 
keep  section  lines,  but  strayed  across  through  the  sage  brush. 
Toward  early  morning  we  were  still  in  the  sage  brush,  but  some 
nearer  Bakersfield  than  we  were  the  night  before. 

About  nine  o’clock,  we  saw  the  great  balloon  in  the  sky 
above  the  city.  We  were  still  some  ten  miles  away,  but  we  con¬ 
tinued  on.  When  we  arrived,  my  dress  was  much  rumpled,  and 
without  breakfast  we  went  straight  to  the  circus  grounds.  The 
balloon  was  down  and  was  in  the  process  of  being  filled  with 
gas  for  a  second  ascension.  A  group  of  men  were  very  busy, 
and  there  seemed  to  be  a  small  fire  in  connection  with  the  opera¬ 
tion.  Whatever  it  was,  it  was  a  long  time  filling;  so  after  eat¬ 
ing  a  bite  and  feeding  the  horses,  we  started  for  home.  We  saw 
the  balloon  in  the  sky  the  second  time  from  some  distance. 
Though  we  arrived  home  in  the  darkness  of  the  night,  and  I 
thought  1  had  seen  the  world. 


ANIMALS  WERE  MY  FRIENDS 

Earlier  I  related  to  you  how  I  was  put  to  tending  our  calf, 
Bunt,  on  the  trek  down  the  Valley,  after  he  refused  to  trudge 
any  farther.  Bunt  later  became  my  mode  of  transportation  as  I 
trained  him  to  be  a  saddle  steer.  Breaking  a  steer  to  ride  and 
guide  is  not  an  easy  accomplishment,  for  I  didn’t  have  any  in¬ 
structions  as  to  how  it  might  be  done.  So,  I  used  a  method  of 
my  own  design. 

At  this  time  Bunt  and  I  both  were  a  little  older.  Though 
still  quite  small,  I  was  vigorous  and  spirited.  Bunt  was  of  the 
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Durham  breed  and  was  quite  a  hunk  of  meat.  He  was  gentle, 
as  he  had  been  kept  on  the  end  of  a  rope  attached  to  a  picket  pin. 
It  was  my  chore  to  move  the  pin  each  day  so  that  Bunt  would 
have  a  new  area  for  feeding.  In  this  way  he  became  used  to  me. 

One  day  I  took  him  in  our  shed  barn  and  snubbed  him  close 
to  the  manger.  This  still  gave  him  some  freedom.  He  could 
not  move  his  head,  but  could  swing  his  body  from  side  to  side 
with  me  on  his  back.  Soon  he  grew  accustomed  to  my  being  on 
his  back,  and  I  could  “ Stick  him;”  a  phrase  used  by  the  cow¬ 
boy  bronc  riders.  However,  it  was  not  the  same  when  he  had 
his  freedom,  as  1  was  to  find  out.  The  first  day  I  put  him  on 
the  road,  I  fastened  a  long  rope  about  his  neck,  and  asked  my 
brother  to  slow  him  down  should  it  be  necessary. 

Bunt  took  off  at  a  pretty  good  pace.  I  called  out,  “Hold 
him  down !  Hold  him  down !  ’  ’  The  answer  came  back,  4  ‘ I  can  T ! 
I  can’t!”  and  the  calf  was  free.  He  increased  his  stiff-legged 
pace,  threw  me  forward,  and  I  found  myself  just  behind  his 
horns  astride  his  neck.  Every  jump  brought  his  head  low  to 
ground.  Soon  I  was  sitting  in  the  dirt. 

To  avoid  this  and  to  be  seated  more  securely,  I  saddled  him 
the  next  time  and  used  a  bridle.  In  time,  I  could  ride  Bunt  any¬ 
where  I  wished  to  go,  but  never  at  a  very  fast  pace,  unless  some¬ 
thing  frightened  him.  I  even  rode  around  to  the  neighbors  to 
show  off  my  skill.  It  was  a  sad  day,  indeed,  when  Bunt  had  to 
be  butchered. 

Next,  I  tried  two  smaller  calves.  This  time,  they  became  a 
team.  The  calves  had  been  running  with  their  mothers  in  the 
pasture,  and  so  proved  much  more  difficult  to  manage.  I  kept 
them  in  a  corral  for  several  days,  mauling  them  around  while 
trying  to  fit  them  with  a  suitable  harness.  At  last  I  deemed 
them  ready  to  be  put  on  the  road.  The  gate  was  a  double  one, 
and  I  told  my  brother  to  open  it.  Unfortunately,  I  had  forgotten 
that  these  gates  had  short  posts  or  stops  where  they  came  to¬ 
gether.  Mounting  myself  in  a  box  wagon,  I  gave  the  sign  to 
open  the  gates.  The  calves,  seeing  their  way  to  freedom,  started 
for  it  at  a  fast  pace.  Everything  held  together  until  my  box 
hit  the  little  post  in  the  middle  of  the  gate.  This  was  very  dis- 
asterous  for  me.  I  had  a  terrific  jolt  in  the  smash-up,  and  the 
calves,  in  a  tangle  of  harness,  sped  away.  I  never  tried  this  ac¬ 
tivity  again. 
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My  attention  now  turned  to  riding  a  donkey  that  ran  in  our 
pasture.  He  was  an  uncontrolable  outlaw.  In  fact,  a  bad  actor. 
I  had  seen  him  stand  patiently  until  well  packed,  then  put  his 
head  down  and  buck  so  hard  the  yard  was  strewn  with  frying 
pans,  pots,  kettles  and  provisions.  The  donkey  and  I  got  along 
very  well,  though  we  had  our  troubles.  One  of  his  favorite 
tricks  was  to  run  up  on  top  of  a  pile  of  discarded  machinery  and 
junk.  There,  high  on  this  pile,  he  would  stand  until  1  dis¬ 
mounted.  However,  we  grew  to  be  good  friends,  and  I  rode  him 
any  place  I  wished  to  go. 

Later  in  life,  I  found  one  of  my  own  small  children  pinned 
up  against  the  fence  between  the  horns  of  a  wild  cow.  She  was 
standing  quietly  while  he  proceeded  to  carefully  pluck  the 
cockleburrs  from  between  her  horns.  Then  there  was  the  Billy 
goat  who  never  caught  me  when  I  was  a  child.  A  horse  will 
often  stop  when  a  child  falls  from  his  back.  My  horse,  Cocha, 
spirited  and  free  in  a  large  open  section,  would  come  to  me 
each  day  at  four  o’clock  to  be  ridden  home  from  school.  As  I 
have  gone  along  in  life,  I  have  come  to  believe  animals  respond 
differently  to  children.  A  child  can  often  go  in  the  field,  catch 
a  horse,  and  have  no  difficulty  while,  for  a  man,  he  would  have 
to  be  corraled.  There  seems  to  be  some  unaccountable  under¬ 
standing  between  animals  and  children. 

I  nearly  got  into  trouble  one  day  when  I  hitched  our  saddle 
horse,  Old  Gray,  to  a  piece  of  draper  canvas  from  an  old  header. 
I  fitted  Gray  to  a  collar  which  he  had  never  felt  in  his  life.  He 
knew  only  the  bridle  and  saddle.  He  had  never  felt  tugs  about 
his  legs;  therefore  he  was  not  too  satisfied  with  my  venture. 
When  I  got  that  piece  of  canvas  with  the  slats  fastened  to  the 
bottom,  loaded  with  sage  brush  for  fire  wood,  it  was  a  sight  to 
frighten  a  bunch  of  wild  cows.  They  came  running,  their  horns 
thrown  high,  completely  surrounding  me.  I  stayed  still,  and 
let  them  fully  investigate  me,  before  I  moved  on. 

CHILD’S  PLAY 

The  centuries  of  river  flood  waters  had  cut  their  wav 

•/ 

through  the  land  on  their  way  to  Tulare  Lake  leaving  many 
changes  in  their  paths.  They  cut  channels  and  made  lakes  as 
best  suited  their  wandering  dispositions.  We  were  homestead¬ 
ing  in  the  path  of  this  mighty  giant,  and  when  he  threatened,  we 
fled  into  the  brush  on  higher  ground  and  camped.  On  our  land 
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here  and  there  after  the  flood  subsided,  deep  holes  were  left. 
Water  remained  in  these  “pot  holes”,  and  for  many  years  re¬ 
fused  to  completely  dry  up  even  with  the  strong  summer  sun. 

At  that  time  the  water  remained  much  closer  to  the  surface 
and  kept  these  pools  supplied.  However,  the  water  receded 
slowly  by  evaporation,  and  left  the  soil  around  the  pot  hole 
rims  in  a  moist  condition.  Here  is  where  I  established  my 
little  farms.  1  camped  by  these  pools  for  hours  at  a  time,  dig¬ 
ging  and  planting.  I  am  sure  I  kept  our  precious  supply  of  dry 
beans  reduced.  I  chose  these  not  only  because  they  were  most 
available,  but  because  they  sprouted  quickly  and  satisfied  my 
anxiety.  Wheat  and  barley  were  also  favored  when  available. 

There  were  many  childhood  crop  failures,  but  my  farming 
became  a  steady  occupation.  If  enough  moisture  existed  to 
sprout  a  bean,  I  was  happy.  However,  the  summer  sun  in  time 
took  over.  When  the  beans  refused  to  sprout,  the  farm  closed 
down.  To  this  day  my  heart  feels  much  warmth  from  memories 
of  how  devotedly  I  applied  myself  with  unusual  fortitude  as  I 
made  new  discoveries  about  the  mysteries  of  sprouting  seeds. 

LEARNING  IN  THE  HOGAN  BARN 

Earlier  I  made  the  statement  that  I  learned  more  in  the 
Hogan  barn  than  I  did  in  the  early  day  type  Hogan  school.  This 
may  not  have  been  true  of  all  children  of  that  day.  Neither  do 
T  believe  all  school  has  to  be  what  is  called  play,  for  doing  is 
playing  and  learning  even  after  we  are  adults.  While  at  play  in 
that  old  barn,  I  learned  a  hen  will  not  sit  when  you  set  her,  un¬ 
less  she  wants  to.  This  really  means  she  must  have  a  fever ;  then 
she  is  said  to  be  a  brooding  hen,  and  you  can  put  her  on  a  nest  of 
eggs  and  she  will  stay  there.  I  also  learned  that  a  hen  mother 
will  not  take  as  her  own  something  too  much  different  than  her 
own  child.  Those  old  hens  of  an  earlier  day  would  not  take  even 
a  chick  that  she  did  not  hatch.  I  found  this  out  when  I  put  a 
newly  hatched  owl  under  a  hen.  She  flew  to  the  highest  rafter 
in  the  barn  to  cackle  out  her  disapproval.  You  had  to  be  a 
magician  and  practice  the  art  if  you  wanted  to  delude  an  old 
“biddv”,  and  avoid  a  delirium  of  demolition. 

AN  EMPIRE 

Like  all  places  at  this  time,  the  Hogan  ranch  did  not  amount 
to  much,  but  I  thought  it  an  empire  because  it  had  a  nice  barn 
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and  a  beautiful  flowing  artesian  well  of  sparkling  water.  A 
large  pond  or  reservoir  encircled  the  well  forcing  its  water  to 
run  off  by  way  of  a  large  ditch  across  what  seemed  to  be  an 
endless  expanse  of  sage  brush  and  alkali  ground.  Kildeers 
screamed  and  fluttered  over  their  big  speckled  eggs  strewn 
along  the  banks.  They  took  very  little  time  or  thought  about 
building  their  nests.  Any  spare  bare  spot  would  do  for  them, 
while  the  black  birds  went  to  a  lot  of  trouble  so  that  their  nests 
would  swing  from  the  tides  above  the  water.  The  meadow  larks 
preferred  to  hide  their  nests  closer  to  the  brush.  However,  I 
am  sure  there  was  plenty  of  room  for  all  so  all  were  happy. 
Though  the  black  birds  and  meadow  larks  sang  out,  the  kildeers 
screamed  louder  than  all  others  and  made  out  that  they  were 
crippled  hoping  to  lead  those  who  came  too  close  to  their  nests 
asttray. 

The  Hogan  ranch  did  not  amount  to  much,  except  to  a 
child.  I  was  that  child  and  to  me  it  was  an  empire. 


STICKERS,  LIZARDS  AND  “HORNY”  TOADS 

When  we  first  lived  on  the  sage  brush  desert  as  children, 
my  brother  and  I  had  much  difficulty  in  amusing  ourselves. 
Having  no  games,  we  had  to  invent  some.  During  rainy  weather 
avc  played  around  puddles  of  water  making  mud  pies  and  even 
becoming  big  mud  dolls  ourselves.  During  the  summer  time  we 
went  on  trips  and  speared  lizards.  This  event  called  for  elab¬ 
orate  preparations.  Sticks  had  to  be  carefully  sharpened.  In 
those  forays  we  generally  picked  up  sagebrush  stickers  in  our 
feet.  They  were  very  painful  because  they  were  sharp,  tough 
and  had  a  nice  way  of  penetrating  deep  into  the  flesh.  This 
trouble  called  for  another  game  which  we  named  “picking 
stickers.” 

Eventually  the  soles  of  our  feet  became  very  leathery  and 
thick.  When  other  games  became  dull,  we  changed  our  game 
to  “puttin’  in  stickers.”  Of  course,  the  idea  was  to  see  who 
could  imbed  a  sticker  the  deepest.  I  think  none  of  them  went 
very  deep  because  the  skin  was  so  tough  and  hard.  In  fact  the 
skin  was  so  tough,  we  had  to  use  a  straight  pin  first,  and  then 
applied  the  sticker  in  the  same  place.  The  pin,  of  course,  usual¬ 
ly  ran  along  the  tough  skin  where  it  created  no  pain. 

While  on  our  forays  into  the  brush  we  usually  were  after 
lizards,  we  also  encountered  many  “horny”  toads.  We  were 
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friendly  with  these  little  creatures  and  never  harmed  them. 
We  believed  that  as  we  held  them  and  gently  stroked  their 
heads,  they  went  to  sleep.  Though  these  desert  friends  were 
very  plentiful  in  early  days,  T  seldom  see  one  now  about  Jerry 
Slough. 

MUD  COWBOYS  AND  BARBED  WIRE 

When  I  was  small  and  we  first  lived  on  the  homestead,  it 
was  a  lonesome  life,  indeed,  for  a  child.  The  scarcity  of  things 
to  make  a  child’s  life  interesting  was  predominantly  great.  I 
had  never  seen  a  barbed  wire  fence,  and  now  that  one  ran  right 
by  our  house,  1  was  much  interested  and  sought  to  make  some 
use  of  it  in  my  play.  This  fence  took  the  place  of  trees,  for  not 
one  existed  for  miles  around.  We  very  seldom  saw  anyone  as 
there  were  no  neighbors.  Miller’s  chuck  wagon  passed  by  oc¬ 
casionally,  always  leaving  us  a  quarter  of  beef.  Cowboys  en- 
route  stopped  to  chat  and  water  their  horses.  Between  their 
visits  and  the  time  they  might  appear  again,  I  made  mud  images 
of  all  of  them. 


Tracyism:  “Few  people  moved  back  once  they  pulled  up 
stakes  in  the  sagebrush 


TO  THE  COAST 

In  the  early  days  before  cars,  I  made  a  trip  with  my  family 
to  Pismo,  a  coastal  vacation  spot.  Mode  of  travel  then  was  by 
a  team  of  two  horses  with  our  belongings  and  camp  equipment 
loaded  into  a  medium  heavy  wagon  with  side  boards.  Step  by 
step  we  covered  the  distance  in  about  a  week  or  a  little  more. 

At  that  time  Pismo  meant  Dockery’s  Livery  Stable  and  a 
bath  house  principally.  We  slept  on  the  sand  in  a  tent  and 
bad  a  fire  outside.  Living  thus  was  sandy  indeed,  for  the  beds 
were  full  of  sand,  we  ate  sand  and  had  sand  in  our  eyes. 

Outside  of  seeing  the  ocean  for  the  first  time  and  hearing 
it  roar  all  night,  our  trip  yielded  nothing  but  hardships  and 
experiences  which  we  chose  in  those  days  to  call  pleasure.  We 
never  called  anything  a  vacation  in  earlier  days  because  the 
word  was  not  in  use,  though  it  probably  was  in  the  dictionary. 
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I  remember  being  very  weary  and  sleeping  most  of  the  way 
home  on  bedding  and  camp  equipment  in  the  bed  of  the  wagon. 
On  the  way  back  something  happened  that  might  have  changed 
my  life  and  many  others  too. 

Some  place  along  the  road  in  the  hilly  country  near  La- 
Panza,  we  stopped  at  a  farm  house.  I  was  sent  in  to  see  if  we 
could  buy  some  butter.  No  one  was  home  but  an  old  man.  He 
told  me  the  family  had  gone  to  Santa  Margarita  to  bury  their 
daughter  who  had  died  of  typhoid  fever.  On  returning  to  the 
wagon  I  told  my  parents  what  I  had  heard.  They  quickly  drove 
over  the  hill  and  tossed  the  butter  away. 

There  was  little  known  in  those  days  regarding  contagious 
diseases  and  vaccines,  and  when  they  struck,  they  took  their 
toll.  I  was  long  aware  of  the  row  of  little  graves  in  Delano  of 
the  Bushard  family,  all  taken  by  diphtheria.  I  presume  the 
reason  I  am  alive  today  is  because  I  lived  far  out  in  the  sage 
brush  where  the  sunbaked  fields  could  not  support  a  germ.  After 
World  War  I,  when  the  epidemic  of  flu  in  Kern  County  called  al1 
the  school  buildings  and  halls  into  use  for  hospitals,  not  one  case 
reached  this  area.  Anyone  who  did  venture  into  the  city  wore 
a  cheese  cloth  mask  over  his  mouth  and  nose. 

I  never  went  to  Pismo  again,  until  cars  came  in  and  a  town 
grew. 


THE  BIG  GOBBLE 

My  mother  always  raised  a  flock  of  turkeys,  or  as  many  as 
she  could  under  the  methods  of  that  time.  Turkey  hens  were 
set  under  a  coop  with  water  and  food  provided  nearby.  The 
hens  had  no  chance  to  leave  the  nest  to  air  and  cool  their  eggs, 
so  hatches  were  not  successful  as  a  rule.  Often  two  to  three 
hatches  would  be  given  to  one  hen  while  the  other  mothers  were 
shut  up,  or  as  we  said,  “broken  up.”  Sometimes  a  hen  man¬ 
aged  to  steal  her  nest  out  in  the  grass.  If  she  successfully  got 
by  the  coyotes,  she  might  come  off  with  as  many  as  twelve  to 
fifteen  fine  little  turkeys. 

It  was  often  my  job  to  carefully  watch  a  hen  that  gave  the 
suspicion  she  had  a  hidden  nest.  Usually,  she  never  went 
straight  to  her  nest,  but  played  around  through  the  grass  as  if 
looking  for  something  to  eat.  If  I  grew  careless  on  my  watch, 
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the  first  thing'  I  knew  Mrs.  Turkey  was  gone,  and  I  knew  not 
where. 

Turkeys  are  naturally  a  roving  bird  and  often  roamed  far 
from  the  house.  A  few  trees  grew  over  in  Poso  Creek  about  a 
mile  from  our  home,  and  I  sometimes  found  the  turkeys  there. 
It  was  a  dangerous  place  to  be  if  you  were  a  turkey  because  it 
was  also  a  favorite  haunt  for  coyotes.  The  hens  had  taken  cover 
in  the  brush  while  the  Big  Gobbler  was  having  a  battle  with 
the  old  coyote.  The  coyote  was  either  afraid  or  was  so  astonish¬ 
ed  at  the  bird’s  brave  attitude  and  gobbling  that  he  had  backed 
away  for  a  short  distance  to  think  it  over.  The  gobbler’s  atti¬ 
tude  was  certainly  not  one  of  surrender.  I  finally  rescued  the 
brave  old  bird  and,  though  bleeding  badly,  he  made  his  way 
home  with  his  hens.  His  wounds  proved  fatal,  for  in  a  short 
time  he  was  dead.  I  don’t  ever  recall  again  seeing  a  turkey 
gobbler  take  on  a  covote  in  defense  of  his  flock. 


HELPFUL  CATALOGUES 


Today,  I  looked  over  the  notes  left  for  me  by  Mr.  Rodgers. 
This  is  his  custom,  and  since  by  nature  and  historically,  he  is, 
as  his  card  states,  author-historian,  he  seems  to  be  able  to  sug¬ 
gest  a  lot  of  topics  for  me  to  write  about.  So  today  it  is  cata¬ 
logues. 


Of  course  in  early  days  we  had  catalogues,  but  not  like  to¬ 
day.  Catalogues  and  advertising  pamphlets  are  crowding  the 
mail  bags  to  the  extent  that  it  interferes  with  the  handling  of 
the  first  class  mail.  So  Uncle  Sam  makes  periodically  tighter 
laws  to  more  strictly  govern  this  second  and  third  class  ma¬ 
terial,  but  still  catalogues  do  come. 


The  most  I  can  vividly  remember  as  a  child  is  feasting  my 
eyes  upon  the  pretty  things  as  I  turned  the  pages.  Often  1 
made  lists  of  things  that  1  hoped  in  some  way  I  might  be  able 
to  send  for,  but  always  my  pleasure  came  just  from  anticipa¬ 
tion  as  1  laboriously  jotted  down  the  items.  I  remember  too, 
those  items  that  had  to  be  returned,  especially  my  mother’s 
shoes,  tor  she  had  a  very  tiny  foot,  and  the  catalogue  ordered 
shoes  were  always  too  large.  Anyway  these  catalogue  packages 
always  brought  a  lot  of  excitement  just  to  get  them  and  see  them 
opened. 

A  very  pretty  pair  of  canvas  shoos  came  for  me  in  one 
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package.  As  I  was  just  passing  out  of  the  barefoot  age,  it  was 
sufficient  punishment  just  to  put  my  feet  in  shoes  that  were 
large  enough.  But  when  it  came  to  the  pretty  brown  canvas 
shoes,  trimmed  with  strips  and  patches  of  shiny  new  leather, 
that  were  too  small,  this  was  an  experience  I  never  forgot. 
When  my  mother  questioned  me  about  whether  they  were  large 
enough  and  comfortable,  I  was  most  emphatic  that  they  were  a 
perfect  fit.  At  the  very  moment  I  was  being  questioned,  my 
toes  were  cramped  but  had  not  started  to  burn  as  they  did  later, 
like  fire !  The  following  day  I  started  off  to  school  in  my  bright 
new  shoes.  At  that  time  we  lived  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
the  Hamlin  School.  Before  I  was  half  way  there,  my  feet  could 
not  have  burned  more  painfully  had  they  been  in  a  fire.  I  sat 
down,  and  taking  off  the  shoes  I  found  a  fat  blister  on  each 
little  toe.  Today  those  same  toes  carry  a  fat  little  corn,  all  from 
the  beautiful  catalogue  shoes  that  I  wore  but  once. 

One  time  an  early  bachelor  settler  who  depended  a  lot  on 
his  Sears  Roebuck  periodical,  and  who  always  looked  for  what 
might  be  new  and  interesting,  ran  across  the  item  toilet  paper. 
He  fully  intended  to  investigate  this  new  item,  but  by  the  time 
he  got  around  to  writing  the  company,  his  catalogue  had  gone 
the  way  all  Sears  catalogues  went  in  those  early  days.  So  he 
just  scribbled  for  them  to  send  him  an  order  of  toilet  paper , 
paying  no  attention  to  the  cataloging  numbers.  He  received  in 
return  a  letter  asking  him  to  state  number  and  kind  or  whatever 
hieroglyphics  catalogues  were  using  at  that  time  to  designate 
their  product.  The  old  timer  answered  them  rather  abruptly 
because  the  order  was  not  filled  promptly  by  saying,  “If  I  had 
your  catalogue  I  would  not  need  your  toilet  paper.  ” 

OBEDIENCE  ±25352  i 

In  the  land  of  pioneering,  no  one  can  tarry  long  over  one 
grievance,  for  he  is  soon  to  be  confronted  with  another.  My 
sister,  Dolly,  became  very  ill  not  long  after  the  terminus  of  our 
long  trip  south  with  one  of  the  most  dreaded  diseases  of  that 
day,  typhoid  fever.  We  were  living  at  the  Hogan  place  with 
no  doctors  available,  so  only  home  remedies  could  be  applied. 
The  attack  was  of  long  duration,  and  as  Dolly  grew  weaker  she 
required  much  additional  care. 

It  fell  to  my  lot  to  take  long  trips  out  into  the  sagebrush 
carrying  the  disease  laden  contents  of  the  bed  chambers  where 
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the  rays  of  the  hot  sun  could  destroy  the  germs.  My  mother 
seemed  to  have  a  good  store  of  old-fashioned  remedies,  and 
whether  or  not  they  helped,  my  sister  did  recover.  Dolly  often 
taunted  me  for  having  to  carry  on  this  lowly  service,  especially 
as  her  health  improved.  I  felt  the  sting,  but  being  obedient,  I 
performed  the  task  without  additional  complaint.  Sister  loved 
to  devil  me ! 


Tracy  ism : 
character. 


“ Not  a  very  wonderful  fellow  hut  a  get  hy 


Historical  notes :  Early  records  show  plans  were  made  to 
name  the  present  town  of  Buttonwillow  Buena  Vista. 

The  postoffice  in  Buttonwillow  was  opened  December  (j, 
1 899  with  Thomas  C.  Brown  as  postmaster. 

A.  Torigini  went  to  work  for  Miller  and  Lux  in  1899.  At 
that  time  23  families  lived  on  the  ranch.  Three  were  non- 
Italian. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


SAGEBRUSH,  SCHOOL  AND  ME 

Eventually,  we  moved  our  house  from  “77”  and  set  it  on 
an  un fenced  portion  in  the  sage  brush  about  a  half  mile  north 
of  the  red  barn.  Though  the  land  was  not  of  good  quality, 
Father  was  quite  stubborn  about  planting  wheat.  Finally,  he 
did  harvest  enough  to  pay  a  year’s  grocery  bill  in  Delano.  Ap¬ 
parently  too,  one  did  not  worry  too  much  about  whose  land  he 
settled  on.  Residence  was  rather  temporary  anyway. 

My  father  was  adamant  about  my  continuing  in  the  Hamlin 
School,  and  as  usual  I  fought  the  plan.  To  make  sure  of  my 
daily  attendance,  he  bridled  my  horse  each  morning  before 
breakfast,  and  tied  him  to  the  rack.  This  animal,  given  to  me 
by  an  uncle,  had  been  broken  as  a  cow  horse,  was  young  and 
spirited.  When  I  first  became  his  owner,  it  took  two  men  to  see 
that  I  was  safely  mounted.  I  rode  bareback  and  sideways  carry¬ 
ing  a  lunch  pail  but  no  books.  Girls  in  those  days  did  not  ride 
astride,  and  we  certainly  took  no  books  home  for  night  study. 

My  horse  had  been  named  Cocha  by  the  cowboys,  which 
meant  “pig”  in  Spanish.  It  helped  to  describe  his  plump  build. 
We  did  make  a  gay  pair!  For  awhile  1  tied  him  to  the  school 
fence  during  the  day,  mounting  him  by  climbing  on  the  fence 
and  jumping  on.  The  minute  I  touched  his  back,  he  was  off  on 
a  run.  However,  he  did  not  run  away  unless  something  in  my 
lunch  bucket  rattled.  I  was  always  careful  to  wrap  my  spoon 
or  anything  else  that  migh  cause  noise. 

There  was  a  wide  shallow  ditch  full  of  water  in  front  of  our 
house,  and  we  always  landed  with  a  thud  in  the  middle  of  that 
stream.  Water  splashed  high  and  showered  over  us.  Riding 
sideways  bareback  took  a  lot  of  skill  and  did  not  leave  me  free 
enough  to  properly  handle  a  horse  with  this  spirit.  No  harm 
came  from  it,  though.  I  was  thrown  a  few  times,  but  when  this 
happened  he  always  stopped.  As  soon  as  he  felt  my  body  across 
his  back,  he  was  off  to  a  quick  gallop  with  me  on  my  stomach, 
struggling  to  an  upright  position. 

One  day  he  broke  loose  and  went  feeding  quite  a  distance 
from  the  school.  At  four  o’clock  when  school  was  out,  he  came 
back  to  the  fence  by  himself.  After  that,  I  turned  him  loose  each 
day,  and  he  continued  to  return  for  me  each  afternoon.  Much 
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of  the  time  1  rode  him  on  the  range  looking  after  our  cattle.  Our 
herd  had  continued  to  grow,  and  included  some  wild  range  cows. 
At  times  I  milked  two  or  three  times  a  day.  I  was  the  milk 
maid,  and  to  milk  those  cows  was  quite  a  science.  Most  of  them 
could  be  managed  by  tossing  a  loop  over  their  horns,  then  snub¬ 
bing  them  to  a  fence  or  a  post  used  for  that  purpose.  They 
tried  their  best  to  hook  you  first,  unless  the  calf  was  turned 
out  so  he  could  run  to  his  mother  for  nourishment.  This  gen¬ 
erally  quieted  her;  then  I  could  milk  the  two  front  teats  while 
he  took  the  two  back  ones. 

However,  I  put  a  rope  on  Old  Hooky’s  horns,  and  the  rea¬ 
son  is  quite  obvious.  While  I  could  toss  the  lasso  on  the  others 
who  anticipated  tlieir  calves,  Hooky  became  belligerant,  ready 
to  fight.  When  her  calf  was  by  her  side  getting  his  share,  I  got 
mine,  always  standing  ready  for  a  quick  get-away.  I  learned 
by  experience  just  about  when  the  flow  of  milk  was  exhausted 
by  the  quick  change  made  from  one  teat  to  another  by  the  calf. 
This  was  the  signal  to  escape,  for  as  soon  as  the  operation  was 
over,  Hooky  jumped  free  of  the  calf  and  took  after  me. 

Our  fence  was  made  of  three  barbed  wires.  The  bottom 
one  was  quite  high  off  the  ground  so  I  could  quickly  roll  under. 
1  soon  learned  to  take  a  head  start  and  get  to  the  fence  with  my 
bucket.  A  few  times  I  had  some  close  calls.  For  pure  spite  1 
am  sure,  after  I  was  through  the  fence  to  safety,  Hooky  banged 
the  fence  post.  Her  horns  turned  in  somewhat  and  were  short. 
They  were  certainly  not  the  convenient  kind  for  goring,  but  she 
could  hit  the  fence  post  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  you  glad  you 
were  on  the  other  side.  Carrying  two  large  buckets  of  milk  to 
the  house  twice  a  day  soon  caused  my  shoulders  to  droop.  Little 
concern  was  given  to  posture  in  those  days.  Obedience  was 
paramount,  and  the  chores  had  to  be  done. 

My  teachers  continued  their  concern  over  my  indifference 
to  study,  and  called  upon  my  mother  to  see  if  something  could 
be  done  about  it.  None  of  these  conferences  proved  beneficial. 
Mother  always  put  the  blame  where  it  belonged,  on  me.  I  seemed 
to  enjoy  being  a  school  problem.  Our  examinations  came  from 
the  county  board  of  education,  and  although  I  could  have  an¬ 
swered  some  of  the  questions  correctly,  I  padded  them  with 
nonsense.  Local  officials  became  war  heroes,  noted  educators, 
authors,  most  anything  that  came  into  my  mind.  If  I  did  know 
anything,  those  who  corrected  my  papers  never  knew  it. 
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Seldom  did  we  finish  a  term  with  the  same  teacher.  Perhaps 
the  conditions  they  found  in  the  small  outlying  schools  proved 
too  much  for  them.  I  believe  most  of  our  early  teachers  had 
their  own  particular  difficulties  that  had  forced  them  to  come 
out  west. 

If  a  teacher  gave  the  least  sign  of  lacking  knowledge  of  the 
west,  I  played  tricks  on  him  where  I  could.  It  was  evident  that 
one  of  our  teachers  had  come  here  for  his  health.  Though  I  did 
much  to  distract  the  others  in  the  room,  I  always  played  the 
part  of  the  innocent  one.  This  particular  new  teacher  was  deter- 
mind  to  prove  my  guilt  by  keeping  a  watchful  eye  always  on 
his  pupils.  His  desk  was  homemade  with  a  lid  that  lifted  up  to 
disclose  such  materials  as  a  teacher  might  need.  However,  if 
the  lid  were  elevated  too  high,  it  hid  from  view  the  entire  school 
room.  So  orderlv  and  methodical  was  he,  that  he  could  reach 
in  and  get  what  he  wanted  by  slightly  raising  the  lid,  yet  keep¬ 
ing  his  eye  on  the  whole  room.  I  sought  to  cure  him  of  this, 
and  I  believe  I  did. 

One  morning  when  he  reached  in  as  usual  to  get  the  regis¬ 
ter,  his  eyes  steadily  gazing  over  us,  he  suddenly  withdrew  his 
hand  in  great  haste.  The  lid  dropped  with  a  bang.  He  had  the 
look  of  a  frightened  man  and  his  face  was  very  flushed.  We  all 
rushed  to  the  desk  to  see  what  had  happened.  He  just  sat  there 
saying  nothing.  I  lifted  the  lid  saying,  “ Let’s  see.”  There  on 
top  of  his  pile  of  books  sat  a  baby  badger.  It  was  very  young 
and  had  never  moved.  He  had  put  his  hand  on  its  furry  warm 
body  unexpectedly.  He  never  questioned  us  as  to  our  guilt.  I 
think  he  knew.  Later,  I  told  him  that  here  in  the  west,  we  had 
many  snakes,  gophers,  lizards,  toads  and  such.  Many  years 
later  when  I  was  a  teacher,  the  boys  put  a  gopher  in  my  desk. 
I  was  well  prepared  for  such  a  trick,  and  soon  the  class  was 
studying  gophers. 

One  of  our  terms  had  to  be  finished  by  a  new  teacher.  This 
time  we  had  met  our  match.  There  was  just  one  month  of  school 
left  for  us.  A  school  up  the  valley  about  fifty  miles  had  closed, 
and  a  pupil  of  that  school  had  come  to  visit  relatives  in  our  dis¬ 
trict.  She  conveyed  the  news  that  our  new  teacher  was  a  man, 
and  he  was  terrible.  He  might  even  hang  us  on  a  peg  or  even 
put  one  through  us  and  do  many  other  such  malicious  deeds. 

The  morning  of  Mr.  Handscomb's  arrival  was  announced, 
and  we  collected  ourselves  on  the  rail  of  our  small  porch  at  the 
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entrance  of  the  building  to  wait,  anxiously  wondering  how  he 
would  vent  his  malignity  on  us.  We  saw  him  coming  down  the 
road  at  a  very  fast  pace,  his  arms  swinging  and  his  black  alpaca 
coat  tails  swishing  from  side  to  side.  He  mounted  the  steps  in 
the  same  manner,  never  looking  at  us,  not  one  glance,  and 
passed  into  the  one  room  school.  We  sat  like  statues  looking 
at  one  another.  From  the  sounds  we  could  soon  tell  he  was 
sweeping  the  building.  He  re-appeared  rushing  to  the  pump  for 
a  bucket  of  water  and  sprinkled  the  floor  well.  Once  all  was  in 
order,  the  room  became  quiet.  Our  group  was  called  on  first. 
One  large  boy,  Walter  CoAvan  about  fourteen  and  my  age,  dis¬ 
pleased  the  teacher  with  his  answers,  and  before  Ave  knew  Avhat 
was  happening,  Mr.  Handscomb  had  the  boy  by  the  collar.  In 
an  effort  to  shake  such  a  tall  boy,  he  began  SAvinging  him  around 
and  around  whirling  his  feet  as  he  slid  on  the  Avet  floor.  The 
boy  was  not  injured  but  he  Avas  badly  frightened. 

The  next  morning  Walter’s  father  called  at  the  school  in 
anger.  We  heard  the  teacher  say, 6  ‘  Come  off  the  school  grounds 
Avith  me.  ”  We  quickly  gathered  on  the  porch  to  see  what  would 
happen.  We  heard  the  teacher  coolv  address  the  angry  man  in 
these  Avords,  “Did  you  bring  a  basket  to  take  home  your  guts?” 
No  more  Avas  said.  The  angry  father  walked  aAvay  and  our 
lessons  proceeded  quietly.  Mr.  Handscomb  Avas  boss. 

I  got  into  trouble  only  once  Avith  this  teacher.  A  “white” 
fly  lit  on  my  desk.  I  Avas  much  excited  over  the  fly  and  started 
Avhispering  to  my  partner  in  our  double  desk.  The  teacher 
came  rushing  down  the  aisle  and  admonished  us  in  a  \7ehemant 
manner.  I  interrupted  him  with,  “Yes,  but  I  have  caught  a 
Avhite  flv.  ’  ’  He  looked  at  the  fly.  It  Avas  Avhite !  He  walked 
back  to  his  desk  and  returned  to  reading  his  novel.  I  can’t 
remember  that  he  spent  much  time  teaching  us  out  of  our  books. 
I  do  remember  his  face  changing  expressions  as  he  read  along 
in  his  own.  He  Avas  mostly  a  “school  sitter”  to  keep  us  quiet 
while  he  read  what  he  Avanted.  The  books  must  have  been 
humorous,  as  smiles  played  back  and  forth  over  his  countenance. 
Sometimes  it  was  funny,  causing  me  to  giggle  out  loud.  Again 
he  would  come  dashing  down  the  aisle  to  me  and  demand  an 
explanation.  When  I  explained,  he  Avent  back  to  his  book.  Mr. 
Handscomb  left  us  without  a  replacement. 

For  the  next  year  the  trustees  finally  engaged  a  graduate, 
Miss  Adamson,  from  San  Francisco  Normal,  to  take  our  school. 
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She  was  a  good  teacher,  and  I  became  a  little  more  interested. 
My  brother,  though  much  younger,  had  caught  up  with  me  in 
school  and  was  able  now  to  help  me  in  arithmetic.  We  had 
reached  decimal  fractions,  and  I  was  so  mixed  up  that  I  was 
guessing  at  everything. 

Knowing  what  a  hard  time  my  family  was  having  financial¬ 
ly,  I  dreamed  up  a  plot  to  have  our  teacher  board  with  us.  I 
related  my  plan  to  her,  and  she  agreed  when  I  told  her  my 
mother  was  a  very  fine  cook.  But  I  believe  she  never  really  in¬ 
tended  to  follow  through,  for  when  she  came  back  the  second 
term,  she  returned  to  her  old  boarding  place  with  T.  Hamlin. 
They  had  a  better  house,  but  I  was  sure  they  did  not  have  a 
better  cook.  I  told  her  about  her  promise,  so  she  finally  moved 
to  our  place  and  all  went  well. 

Though  I  was  not  yet  fifteen,  I  was  engaged  to  do  the 
school  janitor  work  at  ten  dollars  a  month.  I  continued  to  ride 
Cocha  to  school  and  also  to  carry  messages  to  neighbors,  even 
riding  to  Delano,  ten  miles  away,  to  mail  and  pick  up  letters. 
Riding  the  range  was  still  my  main  interest.  It  was  hot  on  the 
plains,  so  I  dreamed  up  the  idea  of  breaking  Cocha  to  let  me 
use  an  umbrella.  He  was  not  one  bit  agreeable  to  this,  for  he 
still  had  much  of  his  old  spirit.  By  opening  the  umbrella  gradu¬ 
ally  a  little  more  each  day,  I  finally  got  him  to  agree  to  it. 

One  hot  day  my  father  asked  me  to  take  some  meat  to  the 
Hamlin’s  about  two  miles  from  us.  It  was  the  custom  of  the 
times  for  the  farmers  to  divide  fresh  meat  when  they  butcher¬ 
ed.  This  day  I  had  about  twenty  pounds  of  meat  in  a  large 
dishpan.  As  I  always  rode  sideways  bareback,  I  balanced  the 
pan  on  the  horse’s  withers  and  my  knees,  raised  my  umbrella, 
and  was  off  at  a  walk.  Cutting  through  the  sage  brush  I 
traveled  along  the  rabbit  paths  when  possible  to  shorten  the  dis¬ 
tance.  This  day  when  I  reached  my  destination,  I  found  all  the 
men  and  women  on  the  porch.  Before  I  could  deliver  the  meat, 
they  exclaimed,  “We  might  have  known  it  would  be  Fan  Row- 
lee.’’  What  had  puzzled  them  was  the  umbrella  moving  along 
the  horizon  at  a  slow  pace.  They  said  it  looked  like  an  elephant 
moving  along  with  only  part  of  the  object  visible  above  the  line 
of  sage  brush.  They  did  not  realize  the  distorted  image  was 
created  by  the  heat  waves. 

Since  I  was  still  not  interested  in  school,  I  spent  much  time 
while  there,  dreaming  about  other  things.  T  was  especially  con- 
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cerned  about  tilings  happening  at  home.  There  was  so  much 
to  he  done.  Dogs  and  chickens  spent  much  of  the  time  under 
the  house  to  get  out  of  the  heat.  They  left  bones  and  feathers. 
The  chickens  dusted  there;  dogs  carried  their  rabbits  there 
leaving  the  gnawed  carcasses  mingled  with  the  feathers.  It  was 
my  habit  to  crawl  under  the  house  and  rake  out  this  trash  to  be 
burned.  There  was  the  manger  in  which  to  put  fresh  hay  for 
Daddy’s  horses.  There  were  the  stalls  to  be  cleaned.  Where 
would  I  find  our  cattle!  Had  they  strayed  as  far  as  the  bog 
holes  or  had  they  stayed  in  the  brush!  Where  would  I  get 
newspapers,  so  I  could  put  fresh  ones  on  our  kitchen  walls! 
The  old  ones  were  turning  yellow.  All  buildings  including 
the  privy  were  refreshing  when  freshly  papered.  I  always  did 
this  work  at  a  time  when  Mother  was  going  to  be  gone  all  day 
so  I  could  use  the  table  as  a  place  to  spread  on  the  flour  paste. 

When  we  left  our  Jerry  Slough  homestead,  Father  had  put 
up  a  windmill  to  keep  the  trough  full  of  water  for  the  stock. 
When  the  feed  was  good,  he  left  horses  and  cattle  to  graze  there. 
It  was  my  job  to  ride  over  once  every  two  weeks  to  see  if  every¬ 
thing  was  all  right.  Once  when  I  was  to  bring  home  all  the 
horses,  many  of  them  being  young  and  unbroken,  the  herd  ran 
completely  away  from  me.  They  disappeared  in  the  direction 
of  home,  but  in  their  wild  stampede  they  by-passed  our  house 
and  went  into  the  next  county.  It  took  an  experienced  rider 
several  days  to  find  them.  After  these  long  rides  I  trekked 
wearily  home,  often  walking  the  last  mile  because  of  cramped 
muscles. 

One  summer  as  our  school  closed,  I  thought  of  earning  some 
money.  Luckily  I  found  a  place  in  Delano  as  assistant  house¬ 
keeper  with  the  large  family  of  C.  A.  Weaver.  My  job  was 
helping  with  the  meals,  doing  all  the  dishes,  making  the  upstairs 
beds  and  sweeping  and  dusting.  Of  course,  there  were  no 
vacuum  cleaners  in  those  days.  I  also  helped  on  wash  days  by 
running  the  “wash”  machine  by  hand.  It  was  necessary  for 
me  to  be  the  first  one  up  in  the  morning  to  start  the  fire  in  the 
stove  for  breakfast.  In  the  family  there  were  five  children, 
mother  and  father,  a  blind  grandparent  and  myself.  They  were 
a  very  nice  family,  but  five  growing  children  can  make  house¬ 
keeping  very  complicated. 

I  soon  found  it  very  difficult  to  keep  up  with  my  duties. 
The  mother  seemed  to  feel  the  burden  of  her  part,  and  took  a 
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little  rest  when  nursing  the  baby,  but  that  was  about  all.  She 
went  upstairs  to  inspect  my  work  occasionally.  I  had  quite  a 
bit  of  difficulty  there. 

One  girl  about  my  age  used  the  upstairs  with  her  playmates 
to  sew  and  dress  their  dolls.  They  cut  and  sewed  doll  rags,  as 
they  were  called,  always  leaving  much  clutter  for  me  to  pick  up. 
The  girl  was  wont  to  look  upon  me  as  a  servant,  which  I  really 
was.  The  father,  having  a  hardware  business  in  town,  was  not 
home  much,  but  when  he  was,  he  seemed  to  realize  I  had  too 
much  to  do,  and  saw  to  it  that  his  daughter  gave  me  a  hand. 

By  now  I  was  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  of  very  slight 
build,  being  about  5  feet  4  inches  tall  and  weighing  less  than  one 
hundred  pounds.  I  was  getting  very  weary,  but  did  not  have 
the  the  disposition  to  make  it  known,  nor  did  I  wish  to  shirk  my 
duties.  However,  1  did  set  about  to  lighten  my  burdens. 

In  the  early  morning  I  picked  up  the  toys  scattered  about 
here  and  there,  clowns,  jumping  jacks,  tops,  guns,  plus  play 
gadgets  of  many  varieties.  Each  day  as  these  reappeared,  I  put 
some  in  the  wood  cook  stove.  The  fire  consumed  all  except  the 
wires.  These  I  took  out  later  with  the  ashes,  and  put  them  down 
the  outside  toilet.  The  doll  rags  and  a  doll  or  two  went  the 
same  way  with  less  trouble  if  they  happened  to  be  rag  dolls. 
Gradually,  things  eased  up,  and  it  was  surprising  how  few  com¬ 
plaints  were  uttered  about  missing  toys. 

There  was  one  problem  left  which  took  more  courage  than 
the  doll  rags.  This  was  the  matter  of  the  canary  bird.  It  was 
agreed  that  the  young  lady  could  have  a  much  wanted  bird  if 
she  would  take  proper  care  of  it  and  give  of  herself.  Things 
had  gone  well  with  this  chore,  until  it  grew  to  be  an  old  story. 
Then  its  keeper  grew  wise,  as  young  ladies,  including  myself, 
often  did,  and  found  a  way  to  put  the  weight  on  my  already 
burdened  shoulders.  The  bird  was  to  have  a  bath,  his  cage 
cleaned  and  cups  filled  once  a  week  in  addition  to  a  certain 
amount  of  daily  care.  All  was  to  occur  each  Sunday  morning- 
before  Sunday  school. 

I  was  left  at  home  to  care  for  the  small  baby,  and  prepare 
lunch,  and  soon  the  bird  cage  problem  was  added  too,  perhaps 
unintentionally  at  first.  It  so  happened  the  cage  was  put  on 
the  floor  preparatory  to  a  bath,  but  not  in  time  for  the  bird  to 
complete  his  morning  toilet  before  his  mistress  left  for  church. 
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Knowing  that  there  was  also  a  pet  cat  sleeping  somewhere 
about  the  house,  I  took  full  charge  of  Mr.  Canary.  He  was 
chirping,  even  singing  by  the  time  the  family  arrived  for  lunch. 
This  went  on,  until  I  was  satisfied  the  love  for  the  bird  had 
cooled  to  the  point  of  neglect,  and  its  care  had  shifted  fully  into 
my  category. 

One  Sunday  morning  my  duty  lay  between  the  bird  and  a 
crying  baby.  1  put  the  baby  in  its  buggy  and  intentionally  took 
it  for  a  ride.  It  finally  fell  asleep  about  the  time  the  family 
came  back  home.  Soon  there  was  a  great  commotion.  The  cat 
was  not  asleep  under  the  bed  as  usual,  but  was  eating  the  canary 
there.  I  was  not  blamed  too  much,  but  the  young  lady  received 
the  punishment  she  well  deserved  for  shirking  her  responsibil¬ 
ity.  Probably  the  reason  I  was  not  taken  to  Sunday  School  too, 
was  because  I  had  no  pink  or  blue  sashes.  The  town  girls  all 
wore  wide  sashes  and  big  bows  with  their  white  dresses. 
Perhaps  I  was  something  of  a  Cinderella,  so  I  stayed  home  and 
took  care  of  the  ashes. 

Mr.  Weaver’s  business  down  town  often  brought  him  home 
late.  Many  times  supper  was  over,  dishes  washed,  and  all  in 
bed  except  his  wife,  who  remained  up  to  set  out  his  supper  when 
lie  came.  On  one  of  these  occasions  while  I  was  in  bed  but  not 
asleep,  I  overheard  their  conversation  which  spurred  me  to 
some  kind  of  revenge. 

It  seems  my  father  had  bought  twelve  dozen  jars  at  this 
man’s  store.  Before  I  left  home,  I  had  helped  my  mother  can 
some  peaches,  and  they  had  spoiled  in  these  same  jars.  This 
particular  day  my  father  had  brought  back  all  the  jars.  They 
had  some  kind  of  patent  top  with  wires  attached.  Perhaps  a 
defect  in  this  wire  contraption  caused  the  spoilage.  When  the 
husband  asked  his  wife  if  she  had  had  any  fruit  spoil,  she  said 
she  had  not,  but  that  Mrs.  Rowlee  had  used  ‘ 4 sloppy”  methods 
in  preserving  her  fruit. 

The  following  Sunday  when  all  were  away  at  church,  “Cin¬ 
derella  Fanny,”  seeing  rows  of  fruit  on  a  very  high  shelf  in  a 
pantry  with  a  very  high  ceiling,  conceived  a  very  wicked 
thought.  If  a  few  jars  could  spoil,  and  they  would,  my  mother 
would  be  exonerated.  The  next  Sunday  on  being  left  alone,  I 
put  my  thought  into  action.  The  lids  of  a  few  jars  were  care¬ 
fully  lifted  and  as  carefully  put  back.  While  the  jars  gave  evi- 
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dence  that  they  were  spoiling  or  fermenting,  it  was  some  time 
before  they  “blew  their  top”.  No  one  but  myself  had  noticed 
that  the  spoilage  was  going  on  because  the  height  of  the  shelves 
was  well  to  the  ceiling. 

One  day  while  we  were  shelling  peas  in  an  adjacent  room,  a 
terrific  explosion  rent  the  air.  We  rushed  to  the  pantry  to  find 
a  jar  spewing  out  its  contents  which  came  cascading  down  the 
shelves  to  the  floor.  The  matron  was  speechless  as  she  cast 
her  eyes  on  other  jars  about  to  blow  their  tops.  Naturally,  all 
she  could  say  was,  “Why?  AVhy?”  Of  course  I  was  assigned 
the  job  of  cleaning  up  the  mess.  While  feeling  some  satisfac¬ 
tion,  it  was  also  mingled  with  regret  that  I  had  committed  such 
a  deed  for  revenge. 

As  one  can  observe,  I  was  always  very  loyal  to  my  own 
family.  My  mother  was  accomplished  in  many  ways,  and  she 
was  an  especially  fine  cook.  She  could  take  the  least  and  make  it 
into  a  delicious  meal.  We  always  had  eggs  and  milk  even  if  our 
hens  and  cows  were  wild.  Bread  was  her  specialty.  She  was 
finally  ruled  out  of  entering  her  bread  at  the  fair  in  Iowa  at 
the  early  age  of  fifteen.  A  little  bacon,  a  potato  or  beans  to  go 
with  her  bread,  and  a  tastv  meal  resulted.  I  always  noticed 
the  difference  when  others  who  had  better  supplies  described 
their  meals  as  inferior  to  hers.  To  me  Mother  could  do  all 
things  well. 

On  the  house  where  I  worked  was  a  little  balcony  porch  jut¬ 
ting  out  from  the  second  story.  It  must  have  been  ornamental, 
for  it  was  not  large  enough  to  be  useful.  A  door  opened  from 
a  hall  onto  this  balcony.  I  often  went  out  there,  broom  in  hand 
and  somewhat  leaning  on  it,  and  gazed  far  across  the  landscape 
where  an  endless  world  of  gray  sage  brush  met  the  eye  and  then 
faded  into  the  horizon.  I  knew  too  well  what  lay  out  there.  I 
had  trailed  through  that  brush,  some  of  it  so  big  it  looked  like  a 
herd  of  cattle  in  the  distance.  It  gave  me  a  lonesome  feeling, 
perhaps  homesickness.  Then  I  turned  my  thoughts  to  the  fu¬ 
ture,  something  I  had  never  taken  time  to  do.  Always  before  it 
had  been  the  busy  present  that  absorbed  me  completely.  Out 
there  was  truly  a  big  wonderful  world. 

The  only  newspaper  I  had  contact  with  were  those  I  had 
borrowed  to  put  on  the  walls  of  our  kitchen  to  make  it  bright 
and  clean.  I  had  seen  pictures  in  them,  but  they  had  awakened 
little  interest.  I  can  not  remember  having  seen  a  magazine  in 
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my  early  life.  However,  men  from  other  climes  had  occasional¬ 
ly  dropped  by  our  home  and  some  staying  for  the  night.  Their 
conversations  interested  me  greatly  and  I  listened  intently. 
Some  of  these  men  were  very  talkative.  Perhaps  some  may 
have  been  professional  rovers.  They  seemed  to  be  wise  to  the 
ways  of  the  world,  at  least  they  appeared  so  to  me. 

It  was  here,  leaning  on  my  broom,  that  I  determined  to  see 
and  get  a  taste  of  the  unknown  life  that  lay  just  outside  of  the 
circle  of  my  little  sphere.  This  feeling  was  a  new  one  for  me, 
and  it  could  be  the  same  force  that  has  caused  young  people  to 
leave  home  as  they  do  many  times  with  no  plans  for  the  future. 
However,  nothing  like  this  was  in  my  thoughts.  I  loved  my 
home,  but  some  way  I  must  go  farther.  It  so  happened  that  by 
this  time  a  former  employee,  an  older  girl  who  had  taken  a  rest, 
returned  to  the  Weavers,  so  I  was  sent  home  again. 

Calling  on  a  neighbor,  I  learned  they  had  some  relatives 
coming  through  who  would  stop  for  the  night.  They  had  been 
to  Los  Angeles  looking  and  hoping  to  settle  there,  but  were  dis¬ 
appointed  and  so  were  returning  to  the  North.  At  the  same 
time  I  got  the  news  through  the  Hamlin  family  that  the  Bentley 
Brothers  Cannery  was  opening  in  the  town  of  Visalia  and  would 
need  women  and  girls  to  work.  Work!  That  was  what  I 
wanted  to  hear.  Visalia  I  knew  was  only  a  few  miles  from 
Tulare.  My  older  sister  was  married  and  lived  in  Tulare.  The 
neighbor’s  line  of  travel  was  through  this  town,  and  they  would 
be  glad  to  take  me  there. 

I  arranged  to  intercept  them  the  next  morning  as  their 
route  would  not  be  too  far  from  our  house.  I  went  home  and 
told  my  mother  my  plans.  She  was  agreeable.  I  think  now  she 
presumed  I  would  only  go  as  far  as  Tulare  and  remain  there 
with  my  sister.  Carrying  a  small  bundle  of  my  clothing,  I 
walked  out  through  the  brush  as  agreed  and  met  the  wagon  of 
my  new  friend.  I  Avas  on  the  way  toward  my  dream. 

It  was  a  slow  hot  trip  by  wagon.  We  passed  deserted 
places  where  someone  had  failed  to  make  it.  Along  about  mid¬ 
day  we  stopped  at  one  of  these  places.  Some  settler,  in  spite  of 
the  barren  soil,  had  nursed  an  umbrella  tree  to  grow  large 
enough  to  be  called  more  than  a  bush,  and  this  threw  some  wel¬ 
come  shade.  The  occupants  had  not  vacated  too  long  in  the 
past,  as  the  pump  was  still  in  the  well  and  belched  out  water 
when  tested.  On  a  shelf  by  the  pump  sat  a  box  of  dirt.  I  stood 
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Age  16  and  still  a  cowgirl.  The  dress  for  this  picture 
cheesecloth  purchased  for  per  yard. 


was  made  from 
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quietly  by  gazing  into  this  box  while  the  pump  was  being 
tested.  Someone’s  hopes  may  have  died  as  the  flowers  in  our 
Big  Box  had  done.  The  sun  and  wind  had  devastated  every 
atom  of  plant  life.  Indications  were  that  some  loving  hand  had 
given  her  plants  a  last  drink  of  water,  for  the  surface  soil  in  the 
box  was  as  smooth  as  glass,  a  sure  sign  of  alkali.  Memories  of 
the  fate  of  my  mother’s  plants  were  awakened.  Inadvertently 
1  wrote  my  name  in  this  box  as  I  would  on  a  slate  or  slab  of 
cement.  I  was  leaving  home,  so  I  confined  my  thoughts  to  this 
alone.  It  was  as  if  I  had  put  a  seal  on  my  life  to  follow. 

When  I  reached  Tulare,  I  found  some  other  people  going 
over  to  Visalia.  They  were  driving  so  I  asked  to  go  along  with 
them.  We  reached  the  cannery  quite  early,  and  found  a  group 
of  women  already  there.  No  work  was  going  on  at  the  moment, 
but  long  tables  were  ready.  Hand  peach  peelers  were  securely 
fastened  to  the  tables,  spaced  so  as  to  give  each  worker  proper 
room.  Shortly,  a  load  of  fruit  came  in  and  the  boxes  were  set 
along  the  table  by  the  peelers.  We  were  informed  that  these 
were  practice  boxes  on  which  to  learn  to  prepare  fruit.  To  this 
time  there  had  never  been  any  cannery  that  far  down  the  valley. 

This  being  the  first  year,  this  fruit  company  had  brought 
an  experienced  crew  with  them,  and  ladies  stood  by  to  instruct 
us.  About  two  or  three  hundred  people  went  to  work,  mostly 
local  from  the  town  of  Visalia.  It  was  new  to  everyone,  so  I 
did  not  feel  timid.  It  was  not  very  difficult  to  operate  the 
pealers.  They  held  the  peach  and  an  intricate  set  of  various 
sized  cogwheels  were  set  in  motion  when  the  handle  was  turned. 
The  seed  was  removed  by  a  spoon  shaped  instrument,  quite 
sharp  on  the  edges  and  hollowed  out  deeper  than  a  teaspoon,  in 
order  to  fit  over  the  peach  seed.  It  was  difficult  to  remove  the 
seed  without  scooping  out  the  peach  too  deeply.  The  trick  was 
to  hold  the  peach  firmly  after  it  had  been  carefully  rimmed 
exactly  in  the  way  the  peach  would  be  in  halves  when  pitted. 
With  the  other  hand  firmly  grasping  the  spoon-like  “pitter,” 
as  it  was  called,  you  forced  the  pitter  into  the  stem  end  of  the 
peach  and  gave  it  a  couple  of  twists  from  side  to  side  to  partly 
free  it  from  the  pit.  To  finish  freeing  the  top  half,  you  gently 
forced  it  loose  and  it  dropped  to  the  table  into  a  small  box.  Still 
in  your  hand  remained  the  other  half  of  the  peach  from  which 
the  seed  had  to  be  extracted.  This  was  not  difficult.  The  pitter, 
still  close  to  the  seed,  simply  scooped  it  out. 
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I  said  the  fruit  could  be  ruined,  but  it  was  only  ruined  in 
the  sense  of  not  being  a  first  grade  product.  We  cut  these  up 
into  slices  and  the  good  looking  slices  were  canned  as  slivers. 
The  scrappy  pieces  as  pie  material.  Five  shallow  boxes  were 
placed  before  each  worker.  They  were  about  six  or  seven  inches 
wide  and  ten  inches  long.  Into  these  boxes  we  put  the  pitted 
peaches  in  five  grades.  First,  second,  third,  slivers  and  pie.  The 
idea  was  to  keep  the  fruit  graded  as  high  as  possible.  Often  a 
second  grade  half  could  be  so  trimmed  that  it  could  go  as  a  first 
and  so  on.  One  half  of  a  peach  might  be  a  first,  the  other  half 
being  damaged  might  be  slivered  which  put  it  first  grade,  but 
under  a  different  label. 

When  a  box  was  nearly  empty,  the  workers  called  out, 
‘ ‘Fruit!”  very  loudly.  Thus  voices  were  shouting  ‘ 4 Fruit!” 
in  many  tunes  and  keys,  and  the  cannery  was  like  a  beehive 
with  activity.  We  had  a  ticket  pinned  to  us,  and  the  floor  lady 
went  up  and  down  the  aisles  examining  boxes  to  see  if  the  fruit 
was  graded  properly,  at  the  same  time  checking  or  punching  our 
tickets  by  the  number  of  empty  boxes.  We  were  paid  ten  cents 
per  box.  As  we  passed  a  desk  going  out,  our  tickets  for  the  day 
were  collected  and  recorded.  In  due  time  I  could  earn  as  much 
as  one  dollar  a  day,  but  never  any  more.  Being  a  careful 
worker,  I  took  pride  in  having  my  boxes  properly  graded.  This 
all  took  time.  Some  workers  were  careless  and  resorted  to  sly 
ways  to  dispose  of  fruit  by  destroying  it  illegitimately.  How¬ 
ever,  this  was  not  the  rule.  There  was  not  yet  enough  fruit 
coming  in  to  keep  us  busy  during  the  days  and  there  were 
several  waiting  periods  between  boxes.  I  reminded  myself  that 
I  was  in  a  strange  town  with  no  money,  and  no  place  to  stay 
and  must  do  something  about  it.  I  took  trips  up  and  down  the 
aisles  talking  to  strangers,  telling  of  my  plight.  In  time  I  found 
someone  who  would  take  me  in.  They  had  an  unfinished  room 
that  I  could  use.  They  gave  me  a  few  useful  dishes,  and  a 
small  coal  oil  stove.  On  the  way  to  work,  I  joined  some  passers- 
by  going  my  way,  and  for  several  weeks  we  were  morning  com¬ 
panions  going  to  the  cannery. 

One  woman  lived  on  the  corner  across  from  the  house 
where  I  was  domiciled.  She  was  a  pleasant  woman,  but  seemed 
worn  and  tired.  Her  teenage  children  accompanied  her,  and 
worked  with  her  in  the  cannery.  This  woman  was  the  wife  of 
Evans  of  Evans  and  Sontag,  the  notorious  railroad  bandits.  Tt 
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seemed  these  men  had  failed  to  obtain  title  to  land  they  sought 
to  own  and  the  railroad’s  right  of  way  prevented.  They  sought 
revenge  by  holding  up  and  robbing  trains,  and  thus  became  out¬ 
laws.  While  the  story  is  known  as  “Sontag  and  Evans,”  later 
stories  exonerated  Sontag,  and  he  traveled  on  a  lecture  tour  de¬ 
scribing  the  “Folly  of  Crime”.  This  story  is  history;  so  I  will 
give  no  further  detail.  By  this  time  Evans  had  been  captured 
in  a  spectacular  manner  and  later  placed  in  Folsom  prison. 
During  the  night  thirteen  bandits  had  slipped  into  town.  Offi¬ 
cers  were  alerted,  and  a  mighty  battle  ensued  between  offi¬ 
cers  and  the  outlaws  barricaded  in  the  Evans  home.  It  was 
this  house  in  which  I  was  staying,  that  had  been  in  the  line  of 
battle,  and  it  had  a  number  of  bullets  still  imbeded  in  its  walls. 


In  my  days  I  had  never  heard  of  hard  times  being  called  a 
depression.  When  I  heard  things  were  very  bad  for  my  oldest 
sister  who  was  married  and  living  in  Tulare,  it  came  as  no  sur¬ 
prise.  My  mother  wrote  that  my  sister’s  husband  had  gone  to 
San  Francisco  to  look  for  work  and  had  been  unsuccessful  to 
the  point  of  having  to  pawn  his  overcoat  to  get  money  for  his 
family.  The  grocer  and  milkman  had  stopped  credit.  My  sister 
Nellie  was  ill,  there  were  two  small  children,  and  she  was  ex¬ 
pecting  a  third.  Could  I  help?  Two  days  later  my  mother 
drove  over  to  the  cannery,  and  I  gave  her  what  money  I  had. 
Having  spent  very  little  for  food,  I  had  several  dollars  to  give 
her.  Thereafter,  my  mother  drove  over  each  week,  and  I  gave 
her  nearly  all  I  earned. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  season,  my  sister  Dolly  who  had  been 
to  the  coast  most  of  the  summer  wrote  she  was  coming  with  a 
a  friend  to  work  in  the  cannery.  My  living  quarters  were  too 
small;  so  I  immediately  looked  about  for  a  more  suitable  ac¬ 
commodation.  Finally,  I  rented  what  we  later  called  the  “rat 
house”.  I  found  a  large  brick  basement  furnished  for  house¬ 
keeping.  Renting  it,  we  bought  some  supplies  in  the  way  of  a 
roast  and  loaf  of  bread  and  moved  in.  Our  beds  were  located 
in  one  end  of  the  basement.  The  girls  were  tired  from  travel, 
and  1  was  exhausted  from  stress  and  strain.  Placing  my  pur¬ 
chases  on  the  table,  we  retired,  very  much  in  need  of  rest  and 
sleep. 

During  the  night  I  felt  some  confusion  when  something 
brushed  my  face,  but  did  not  awaken  until  morning  to  fully 
realize  what  had  been  going  on.  As  1  raised  my  head  to  look 
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about  our  spacious  apartment,  nothing  seemed  to  be  out  of 
order.  The  loaf  of  bread  was  still  on  the  table,  but  our  roast 
was  gone.  A  huge  bone  lay  on  the  floor.  The  night  before,  that 
bone  had  been  a  part  of  my  roast.  Why  did  they  leave  the 
bread!  Oh,  but  they  didn’t.  The  loaf  was  only  a  thin  shell.  The 
inside  was  cleaned  out  to  the  last  crumb. 

What  I  didn  ’t  know  until  morning  was  that  I  had  rented  an 
apartment  in  Visalia’s  city  garbage  dump  or  farm,  the  center 
and  the  location  of  a  huge  rat  nest.  I  knew  now  that  the  brush 
against  me  in  the  night  had  been  a  rat  caught  in  the  extremely 
curly  hair  of  my  sleeping  companion.  We  decided  to  skip  the 
cannery  for  that  day  and  move.  While  we  were  busy  getting 
our  things  together,  who  should  appear  standing  in  the  door, 
elbows  akimbo,  but  the  boss  of  the  cannery.  We  were  taken 
back  to  the  cannery  as  fugitives  from  work. 

In  the  meantime,  my  parents  had  again  moved  southward 
to  the  Rowlee  homestead  along  side  Jerry  Slough  The  family 
was  back  home  once  more.  Perhaps  this  would  mean  the  end  of 
our  moving.  At  last,  the  homestead  was  really  ours  and  would 
someday  become  a  part  of  the  Tracy  Ranch. 

While  I  was  at  the  cannery,  I  listened  to  many  conversa¬ 
tions.  One  day  the  floor  lady  went  up  and  down  the  aisles,  not 
punching  tickets  as  usual,  but  whispering  or  talking  very  low. 
Soon  I  found  out  her  trouble,  for  she  came  to  me.  She  was  try¬ 
ing  to  find  someone  to  be  a  partner  to  a  young  girl  who  had  cut 
her  hand  very  badly  while  pitting  peaches.  As  pitters  have  a 
sharp  edge,  injuries  were  quite  frequent.  I  agreed  without  any 
questions  to  take  her  as  a  partner.  Later,  I  found  out  the 
reason  for  all  the  talk. 

Being  a  stranger  in  the  town,  I  had  not  heard  the  gossip. 
Most  of  the  other  workers  lived  there  and  were  aware  of  the 
fact  that  this  girl  had  a  baby  out  of  wedlock.  Because  of  this 
she  was  not  acceptable  to  be  among  the  women  of  that  day.  This 
all  made  quite  an  impression  on  me.  If  such  an  association  did 
me  any  harm,  I  was  never  aware  of  it.  The  cannery  soon  closed 
as  the  season  was  about  over. 

Two  of  the  girls  who  had  come  there  from  Sacramento 
were  getting  their  pay  one  afternoon  as  they  were  leaving  a 
few  days  earlier  than  the  others.  As  I  was  standing  near,  I 
heard  their  conversation.  One  of  them  made  a  mistake  in 
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grammar  and  was  corrected  by  the  other.  Then  their  conver¬ 
sation  turned  to  school.  To  this  day  I  remember  that  the  mis¬ 
take  that  was  made  was  over  a  predicate  noun.  I  became  con¬ 
cerned  and  at  last  observed  there  was  schooling  of  a  higher  na¬ 
ture  that  made  people  better  fitted  for  life.  It  put  them  on  a 
higher  level.  This  was  what  made  people  different.  It  was 
clear  to  me  now  why  I  had  been  so  disturbed  and  restless  about 
my  future.  This  proved  too  what  ignorance  can  do  to  you.  I 
should  not  have  had  this  worry,  as  my  parents  were  cultured 
people,  but  they  had  never  talked  to  me  about  this  side  of  life. 
They  were  too  busy  trying  to  keep  us  from  social  harms  and 
providing  for  us  under  strenuous  circumstances. 

Plans  began  to  form  in  my  mind.  I  knew  that  four  years 
lay  ahead  before  I  could  be  free  from  the  yoke  of  elementary 
school.  Only  then  would  I  be  eligible  to  study  this  higher  educa¬ 
tion,  being  what  and  where  it  could  be  found.  At  this  time  I  had 
no  idea  except  that  it  was  in  some  far  off  place.  I  knew  that 
1  was  not  satisfied. 

Soon,  I  returned  home,  but  not  before  I  secured  a  few  jars 
and  canned  some  peaches  to  take  home  to  Mother.  I  might  say 
here  that  I  had  made  a  little  extra  money  on  a  special  assign¬ 
ment  as  I  was  selected  to  prepare  some  peaches  for  the  1898 
Paris  World  Fair. 

In  the  meantime  my  favorite  cowboy,  Ed  Lewis,  had  mar¬ 
ried  and  settled  down  near  the  land  claim  to  which  my  father 
had  now  received  title  (the  old  Rowlee  Ranch).  I  was  very 
happy  about  this  marriage  and  went  to  visit  them  sometimes 
staying  a  few  days.  While  he  had  been  a  bachelor,  I  often  rode 
six  miles  to  take  him  a  fresh  loaf  of  bread.  Sometimes  he  would 
be  out  on  the  range,  so  I  would  leave  the  bread,  but  feel  very 
disappointed.  His  wife  was  very  pleasant,  and  we  soon  be¬ 
came  good  friends.  She  had  been  a  widow  with  two  girls, 
Minnie  and  Louise,  both  near  my  age.  Soon  they  would  be  going 
to  the  new  Wildwood  School  that  had  been  formed  after  we  left 
our  homestead. 

The  teacher,  Mrs.  Stinson,  was  also  to  be  a  near  neighbor. 
She  had  had  many  years  of  experience.  She  had  taught  at  the 
Old  River  School  and  boarded  with  the  Canfields.  She  and 
her  husband  were  homesteaders  too,  who  had  been  falsely  shown 
one  piece  of  land  but  occupied  another.  My  new  teacher  friend 
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so  highly  praised  the  educational  possibilities  that  would  be 
derived  from  her  teaching  that  I  left  her  with  plans  to  attend 
the  Wildwood  School  which  had  taken  its  name  incidentally 
from  a  couple  of  willows  that  grew  near  by.  Another  home¬ 
steader  already  in  this  same  community  was  a  young  man  who 
one  day  would  become  my  husband,  only  some  years  later. 

At  this  time  part  of  Kern  River’s  overflow  was  flooding 
the  Jerry  Slough  country,  and  many  land  marks  were  tem¬ 
porarily  under  water.  On  this  particular  day  when  I  reached 
the  home  of  my  friends,  I  found  the  flood  waters  were  about 
to  take  their  hen  house.  The  chickens  needed  to  be  moved  to 
new  quarters  some  distance.  Ed  asked  if  I  would  drive  them 
there.  I  had  never  herded  chickens  before,  nor  had  I  seen 
anyone  else  attempt  it  on  horseback,  so  I  was  greatly  surprised, 
also  skeptical.  Being  on  a  well  trained  cowhorse,  I  could  keep 
the  chickens  under  control,  and  the  drive  was  not  as  impossible 
as  it  had  first  seemed.  Ed  was  a  jovial  fellow  much  given  to 
playing  jokes.  He  may  have  been  thinking  this  way  when  he 
asked  a  cowgirl  to  drive  a  flock  of  chickens  through  the  flood- 
waters. 

On  another  trip  to  see  the  Lewis’s,  I  drove  a  horse  and 
buggy.  On  this  occasion  I  delivered  a  pig  to  them  in  a  highly 
decorated  crate.  It  was  an  amusing  sight  no  doubt,  as  I  look 
back  on  this  trip  through  the  sagebrush.  By  this  time  too,  I 
was  beginning  to  think  of  attending  Wildwood  School.  Mrs. 
Stinson  in  her  talks  with  me  had  opened  a  new  horizon,  the 
possibility  of  an  education,  and  what  I  might  do  with  it.  How¬ 
ever,  my  plans  did  not  work  out  immediately,  so  I  continued  my 
schooling  at  Hamlin,  knowing  that  I  still  had  four  years  to  go. 
I  knew  that  if  I  would  settle  down  at  Hamlin  and  do  my  best, 
perhaps  in  time  I  could  persuade  my  parents  that  a  move  to 
Wildwood  would  be  a  wise  one. 

While  no  one  believed  that  such  a  transformation  could  or 
would  take  place,  it  did.  We  had  coal  oil  lamps,  and  I  sat  by 
these  studying  many  times  long  past  midnight.  My  mother, 
fearful  of  my  health,  often  came  and  sent  me  to  bed.  The  walls 
and  floor  where  I  studied  were  bare.  Nothing  hid  from  view 
the  rafters  and  rough  shakes  of  the  roof.  Truly  a  dismal  place 
at  midnight  to  some,  but  this  now  went  unnoticed,  hidden  by  my 
new  enthusiasm  for  study. 
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My  mother  tried  to  do  something  about  all  this.  She  started 
making  carpet  rags  by  tearing  old  clothing  into  narrow  strips, 
then  sewing  them  together  and  winding  them  into  balls  to  be 
woven  into  carpets.  There  were  always  a  few  women  in  those 
days  who  owned  looms  and  did  this  weaving  of  rag  carpets.  The 
neighbors  and  family  helped,  as  well  as  myself  when  I  found 
time.  I  still  had  to  do  some  work  with  the  stock  as  we  had  some 
horses  to  pasture. 

A  yardage  called  cheese  cloth  was  tacked  on  the  walls, 
which  when  uncovered  were  rough  and  ugly.  The  edges  were 
lapped  and  tacked  together,  until  all  the  boards  were  complete¬ 
ly  covered.  Strips  of  netting  were  sewed  together  and  then 
tacked  to  the  rafters,  thus  hiding  the  shakes  from  view.  The 
floor  was  covered  with  about  three  inches  of  fresh  wheat  straw, 
and  the  rag  carpet  stretched  tightly  by  putting  nails  in  the  end 
of  a  long  stick  and  pushing  or  stretching  the  carpet  close  to  the 
wall  while  someone  tacked  it  down.  My  father  pitched  in,  too, 
with  this  work.  When  all  was  finished,  it  was  a  pretty  room 
indeed  for  those  days. 

Of  course,  as  always,  some  folks  in  town  had  better.  Many 
had  houses  papered  with  printed  flowers  pasted  over  the  cheese 
cloth.  Hollyhocks  and  marigolds  bloomed  in  their  yards  by  the 
gate,  but  none  were  so  attractive  to  me  at  this  time  as  my  very 
own  room  with  its  pretty  white  walls,  and  the  beautiful  color¬ 
ful  carpet  with  stripes  of  all  hues.  What  a  soft  touch  to  the 
foot  as  you  stepped  on  the  straw  padded  carpet.  When  nights 
grew  chilly,  a  small  brushwood  stove  was  added.  All  this  added 
greatly  to  my  comfort  as  I  continued  to  study  diligently  in  my 
drive  for  education. 

After  continuing  in  my  home  district  for  two  terms,  a  new 
teacher,  a  Miss  Adamson,  came  to  teach  our  school.  She  was 
a  graduate  from  San  Francisco  Teacher’s  College,  and,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  a  very  good  teacher.  However,  I  was  to  take  no  chances 
and  determined  this  was  the  time  for  me  to  renew  my  efforts  to 
go  to  Wildwood.  Impossible  as  this  seemed,  I  accomplished  it 
by  the  time  school  started  the  following  year. 

A  place  to  live  was  the  first  obstacle  to  surmount.  I  had 
remembered  a  deserted  claim  with  a  squatter’s  cabin  built  in  the 
sagebrush  some  two  miles  away  from  Wildwood.  I  thought  if 
only  I  could  persuade  my  sister  Holly  to  come  with  me,  my 
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parents’  objections  to  a  change  would  be  more  easily  overcome. 
Dolly  had  been  sent  to  the  schools  in  Delano  and  had  completed 
the  required  eight  grades.  Her  schooling  had  been  continued 
during  the  time  we  had  lived  in  various  isolated  places.  She 
had  stayed  with  a  family,  helping  them  with  the  house  work  in 
payment  for  her  board  while  attending  school.  Dolly  had  a 
good  memory  and  proved  a  capable  student.  Her  higher  edu¬ 
cation  would  come  later  when  we  both  attended  the  same  col¬ 
lege. 

Since  there  was  no  compulsion  about  her  attending  school 
at  Wildwood,  she  kept  the  house  after  we  moved  closer  to  the 
school.  She  was  afraid  to  stay  alone  with  the  cabin  so  far  out 
in  the  brush ;  so  we  rode  hard  rubber-wheeled  bicycles  through 
the  sagebrush  to  school.  These  bicycles  had  been  given  to  us  by 
a  close  friend,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Cox  and  Clarke  Cattle 
Ranch.  He  had  taken  many  meals  at  our  place  and  had  played 
numerous  games  of  cards.  Father,  at  my  request,  came  down 
with  a  scraper  and  cleared  a  path  through  the  brush  the  width 
of  the  blade,  giving  us  a  smooth  yet  somewhat  hard  trail.  How¬ 
ever,  it  soon  became  soft  and  dug  up  by  gophers  and  owl  bur¬ 
rows.  Bicycle  riding  proved  very  tiring. 

One  day  I  thought  how  foolish  it  was  to  take  this  physically 
exhausting  trip  when  it  might  be  possible  to  have  the  cabin 
moved  nearer  the  school.  Accordingly,  I  wrote  a  letter  to 
Father  explaining  the  situation,  and  what  I  wanted.  He  came 
down  a  second  time  with  his  horses  and  moved  the  cabin,  even 
though  it  did  not  belong  to  us.  At  the  time,  our  cabin  stood  out 
in  the  brush  near  the  trail  between  Miller’s  Headquarters  and 
Jerry  Slough.  When  word  got  around  that  two  girls  were  liv¬ 
ing  there  by  themselves,  no  one  thought  such  a  thing  possible. 
It  was  not  unusual  for  the  foreman  or  cowboys  to  investigate 
for  themselves.  When  we  answered  a  knock  at  the  door,  we 
always  got  the  request  for  a  drink  of  water,  this  being  the  logi¬ 
cal  reason  for  stopping. 

The  cabin  was  placed  in  a  fenced  field  that  belonged  to  an 
earlier  pioneer  of  Jerry  Slough,  Ferdinand  Tracy.  Up  to  this 
time  my  sister  had  been  afraid  to  stay  alone,  but  now  she  felt 
at  ease  and  free  to  enjoy  life  such  as  a  cabin  could  furnish.  I 
have  always  been  grateful  that  she  did  not  become  discouraged 
by  my  daring  prank  and  return  home  leaving  me  to  my  fate  of 
living  all  alone  in  its  new  location. 
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Although  our  cabin  stood  directly  in  the  line  of  travel  of 
the  tramps,  or,  as  they  were  usually  called,  itinerant  workers, 
employed  by  the  Kern  County  Land  Company  at  Famosa  or  by 
Miller  and  Lux  at  Buttonwillow,  there  was  never  anv  molesta- 
tion,  and  these  men  never  asked  for  any  directions  to  find  their 
way.  Those  headquarters  were  well  known  to  the  roamers  of 
that  day.  In  a  single  day  seven  passed  our  cabin  without  stop¬ 
ping. 

At  last  the  time  came  to  return  home  from  Wildwood.  My 
elementary  schooling  had  been  completed.  After  a  few  days 
i  est  I  went  to  Delano  to  take  the  final  examination  preparatory 
to  passing  the  ninth  grade  work  that  I  had  been  studying.  This 
test  was  given  primarily  to  pass  pupils  into  high  school,  but  at 
this  time  I  was  advised  it  would  also  admit  one  to  a  teacher 
training  school  for  a  three  or  four  year  course  of  study. 

Such  schools  at  that  time  were  called  Normal  Schools.  It 
was  my  desire  from  the  first  to  become  a  teacher  in  the  grade 
schools  of  California.  In  those  davs  one  could  become  a  teacher 
by  preparing  or  stuffing  as  it  was  called,  or  by  brushing  up  and 
taking  a  county  examination.  This  method  never  appealed  to 
me,  for  it  did  not  seem  to  be  substantial,  as  the  county  certifi¬ 
cate  would  only  be  good  for  two  years  before  another  test  must 
be  taken.  One  reason  perhaps  for  this  decision  was  that  I  had 
nothing  much  to  brush  up  on.  Because  of  the  lack  of  higher 
training,  I  deemed  it  advisable  to  take  the  high  road  and  go  all 
out,  all  the  way.  In  the  end  this  gave  me  a  life  certificate  to 
teach  in  the  California  schools.  About  this  time  I  believe, 
county  high  schools  were  coming  into  being,  but  I  had  never 
heard  of  them. 

When  I  finished  the  elementary  grades,  I  was  in  a  very 
poor  state  of  health  from  over  study,  anxiety  and  lack  of  proper 
nourishment.  In  our  cabin  we  had  kept  only  potatoes  and  flour, 
a  little  jerky  at  times  and  some  skimmed  milk  brought  to  us  by 
Mrs.  Stinson,  our  teacher.  We  had  tried  to  keep  a  cow,  but  she 
caught  a  fever  and  died.  We  were  very  grateful  for  the  skim¬ 
med  milk,  but  when  the  Tracy  brothers  discovered  we  were 
using  such  milk,  they  furnished  us  fresh  whole  milk  daily.  It 
was  usually  delivered  by  the  older  brother  on  horseback.  Their 
cabin  was  only  about  a  mile  from  where  we  were.  At  the  time, 
Theodore,  the  older  brother,  did  the  chores  and  kept  the  cabin 
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while  the  younger  brother,  William,  worked  with  his  teams  on 
the  railroad  that  the  Southern  Pacific  was  building  to  haul 
asphalt  blocks  from  the  oil  fields  at  McKittrick. 

Finally,  the  time  came  to  take  the  examinations.  My 
brother  and  I  drove  into  Delano  each  morning  for  a  week  to  take 
those  final  tests.  He  realized  my  weakened  condition,  and  the 
last  day  he  tried  to  cheer  me  up.  He  said  he  had  a  little  money 
in  his  pocket  and  would  buy  me  a  can  of  sardines.  Because  of 
my  fondness  for  these  little  fish  and  the  fact  that  canned  goods 
were  very  scarce  in  those  days,  this  was  a  great  treat.  I  think 
at  this  time  the  sympathy  was  more  needed  than  the  nourish¬ 
ment. 


Tracyism :  “I  knew  little  of  the  world ;  I  was  just  a  roamer 
of  the  sagebrush.” 


Historical  Notes  : 

Quoted  from  a  local  newspaper  for  July  24, 1907 : 

“  Eucalyptus  trees  may  soon  be  grown  near  Wasco  as  a 
source  of  fuel  and  railroad  ties.  May  serve  as  a  good  substitute 
for  other  woods  because  of  quick  growth  and  regrowth  on  cut¬ 
ting/’ 


*  *  ■*  # 


Hamlin  School  was  located  about  10  miles  west  of  Delano. 
After  the  Valley  Bailroad  came  through  in  1898,  a  siding  was 
placed  north  of  Wasco,  called  Pond.  Eventually  the  school  dis¬ 
tricts  were  consolidated  and  called  Pondham. 
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THE  COUNTY  SCHOOLS  SUPERINTENDENT 

PAYS  A  VISIT 

The  superintendent  of  schools,  Alfred  Harrell,  called  at 
each  school  once  a  year  to  examine  the  condition  of  the  pupils. 
He  drove  a  nice  span  of  rather  small  well-matched  horses. 

One  time  when  Mr.  Harrell  was  making  his  annual  visit,  he 
asked  me  if  I  had  read  the  rather  imposing  shelf  of  literature 
that  was  part  of  our  schoolroom. 

I  replied,  “I  did  read  a  few  pages  and  then  lost  interest 
because  the  words  are  so  big  and  strange.” 

When  he  questioned  me  about  reading  the  newspaper,  I 
said,  “  Yes  !  When  we  receive  one.”  Then  with  a  show  of  mis- 
chieveousness  that  later  endeared  Fannie  to  Mr.  Harrell,  she 
added,  “I  like  the  murders  and  divorces  best.” 

Lining  us  up  on  a  long  bench,  he  plied  us  with  questions  we 
knew  nothing  about,  such  as,  “How  many  continental  railroads 
cross  the  U.S.!”  Nobody  knew !  We  were  asked  about  books  and 
newspapers.  Our  shelf  held  only  the  half  dozen  books  which 
had  rested  there  for  several  years.  What  he  could  have  thought 
of  those  suntanned  barefooted  children  would  be  hard  to  say, 
but  he  Avas  a  kindly  man  Avith  a  deep  rich  voice,  and  he  did  not 
frighten  us.  Some  bravely  tried  to  gRe  ansAvers  that  Avould  be 
a  credit  to  the  school  and  teacher.  I  openly  admitted  my  ignor¬ 
ance  until  Ave  Avere  sent  to  the  board  to  take  a  test  in  arithmetic. 
I  Avas  careful  to  stand  by  a  boy  I  kneAv  Avould  make  no  mistakes 
so  I  could  copy.  In  spelling  I  Avent  to  the  foot  of  the  class.. 

The  next  morning  A\dien  the  teacher  sent  us  to  the  board,  I 
turned  my  back  to  the  board  as  was  my  usual  custom,  and  faced 
the  teacher  saying, 4  ‘  I  can  ’t  do  it.  ’  ’ 

“Why,  Fannie,  you  did  every  one  for  Mr.  Harrell  yester¬ 
day  morning.” 

‘  ‘  Did  you  think  I  did  those  examples  !  ’  ’ 

“Yes,  didn’t  you!” 

“No,  T  copied  them  from  Egbert  (Reynolds).” 

‘  ‘  Why  did  you  do  such  a  thing!  ’  ’ 

“I  didn’t  Avant  to  let  Mr.  Harrell  knoAv  what  a  poor  teacher 
Ave  had.” 
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BAKE  FEET,  HOT  GROUND  AND  DIRTY  WATER 

When  I  was  about  twelve  or  thirteen,  Father  made  me 
keeper  of  the  horses'  and  cows'  whereabouts. 

Sometimes  the  animals,  particularly  the  horses,  would 
stray  far  from  our  home.  Occasionally  they  found  water  at 
some  artesian  well  which  had  been  abandoned  to  run  at  will. 
Then  they  would  not  come  home.  Their  disappearance  gave  me 
much  trouble  and  many  hot  trips  to  find  them.  Knowing  what 
I  was  in  for,  I  always  started  early  in  the  morning.  I  cannot 
remember  ever  having  any  shoes  at  this  age,  nor  was  I  very 
frisky,  but  1  did  carry  quite  a  lot  of  responsibility  for  a  girl  my 
size.  Even  so,  as  the  sun  rose  higher  and  higher  the  ground 
grew  hotter,  and  although  my  feet  were  well  protected  by  a 
tough  sole,  the  desert  heated  earth  burned  them.  To  protect 
myself  I  ran  fast  for  a  short  distance,  then  lay  down  on  my  back 
and  stuck  my  feet  up  in  the  air  to  cool  off. 

When  my  back  began  to  burn  through  my  scanty  clothing, 
1  jumped  up  and  ran  again,  repeating  this  over  and  over,  until 
I  reached  home.  If  I  had  found  the  horses  they  went  ahead  of 
me,  but  sometimes  I  had  to  go  back  home  without  them  to  beat 
the  infernal  heat. 

If  I  got  as  far  as  some  water,  I  cooled  my  feet.  Sometimes 
I  lay  down,  brushing  the  green  skum  aside  hoping  to  find 
enough  to  quench  my  thirst.  Disregarding  the  fact  that  the 
rabbits  by  the  thousands  had  been  there  first  to  polute  the  shal¬ 
low  pool,  I  drank,  or  better  say  I  sucked  up  the  water.  It  was 
so  far  from  the  source  it  was  not  much  more  than  a  dirty  puddle. 
My  parched  throat  and  hot  feet  thus  alleviated,  I  went  back 
home,  animals  or  no  animals  to  modify  my  mode  of  travel,  for 
the  mid-day  sun  had  been  hard  at  work.  It  was  always  neces¬ 
sary  to  resort  to  a  bag  of  tricks  to  complete  my  job  with  the 
stock. 


PLEASING  MY  PARENTS 

As  a  child  I  was  very  sympathetic  to  my  parents.  1  wanted 
to  please  them.  They  in  turn  always  placed  great  responsibility 
on  me.  Tt  seemed  that  Fannie  was  always  putting  hay  in  the 
manger,  loosening  collars  and  croupiers,  or  cleaning  the  barn. 

The  kitchen  \s  wooden  floor  had  to  be  scrubbed  with  lye,  and 
newspapers  pasted  on  the  walls  where  needed.  The  yard  had  to 
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he  cleaned  or  trash  raked  out  from  under  the  house.  The  wood 
box  needed  filling.  Fannie  was  always  busy. 

I  do  not  remember  that  my  father  ever  had  any  socks  such 
as  men  wear  now.  Strips  of  cloth  called  foot  rags  were  made 
from  a  flour  sack.  One  sack  could  be  made  into  about  three 
eight  inch  strips.  One  of  these  strips  was  then  carefully  wrap¬ 
ped  around  each  foot.  It  was  quite  an  art  to  do  this  smoothly. 
Beginning  at  the  heel  it  was  crossed  over  and  around,  until  the 
foot  was  incased  in  a  perfectly  neat  sock  or  foot  rag  as  it  seemed 
to  be. 

I  was  fond  of  trying  to  please  my  parents  by  performing 
small  services.  One  of  these  was  washing  the  foot  rags.  To  he 
sure  that  my  father  always  had  a  goodly  supply  on  hand  was  a 
pleasure  for  me.  I  worried  too  about  the  brown  spots.  The 
stain  came  from  the  shoe  leather  about  the  heels  and  would  not 
wash  out  completely. 

Mother  loved  to  have  me  comb  and  brush  her  hair.  This 
seemed  to  sooth  her  during  difficult  times.  I  tried  to  be  of  good 
help  to  my  parents. 

THOROUGH-BREDS  OF  THE  PAST 

[  don’t  know  how  many  millionaires  had  lived  in  San  Fran- 
cisco  by  the  time  I  was  fifteen  but  I  am  sure  they  never  thought 
a  child  of  the  desert  would  ever  draw  the  lines  over  the  backs  of 
their  beautiful  thorough-breds.  But  I  did  just  that.  This 
happened  in  the  days  of  the  horse  and  buggy.  A  certain  ven¬ 
ture,  to  bring  worn  out  cab  and  dray  horses  to  the  valley  and  re¬ 
sell  them  for  further  use,  brought  a  car  load  of  such  to  be 
pastured  by  my  father.  The  horses  had  been  with  us  for  some 
time  without  being  disturbed.  I  was  often  left  alone  during  my 
parents’  absence,  and  at  such  times,  plans  materialized  that  had 
been  forming  in  my  head.  One  was  to  match  up  some  teams 
out  of  the  motley  group.  These  nags  were  all  high  headed  when 
in  the  harness,  and  some  were  docked.  That  is,  a  certain  bone 
had  been  cut,  or  perhaps  a  muscle,  so  that  the  tail  stood  ex¬ 
tended  and  out  of  the  animal’s  control. 

They  were  all  poor  to  the  extent  that  their  ribs  were  plainly 
discernable.  Their  teeth  were  very  long  which  of  course  con¬ 
tributed  to  their  lack  of  flesh  as  they  could  no  longer  grind  their 
food  properly.  In  order  to  be  reasonably  sure  I  could  manage 
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these  nags  (for  in  spite  of  their  appearance  they  had  much 
spirit),  I  hitched  two  of  them  to  a  heavy  wagon. 

First,  I  drove  out  into  the  sage  brush;  then  later  I  took  to 
the  road.  It  had  been  many  months  since  they  had  been  hitched 
to  anything,  let  alone  a  heavy  farm  wagon,  so  they  really  had  to 
be  broken  anew.  The  picture  we  made  going  across  those  plains 
was  really  grotesque.  I  think  some  will  still  remember  how 
those  fancy  cabs  were  built  up  high  and  how  the  wheels  could 
turn  under  the  seat  where  the  driver  sat  with  his  high  plug  hat. 
These  horses  set  out  steadfastly,  the  way  they  had  been  taught, 
and  I  could  not  do  much  about  it.  To  see  these  once  stylish  ani¬ 
mals  now  in  their  broken  condition,  still  putting  on  the  style  as 
if  Lucky  Baldwin  or  C.  P.  Huntingron  might  even  now  be  seated 
in  the  cab  with  his  high  hat  and  brass  buttoned  attendants  in 
command,  made  one  think  of  them  as  participants  in  an  ill  at¬ 
tired,  ill  adjusted,  ill  adapted  circus  performance,  as  it  were. 

AN  OLD  FASHIONED  REMEDY 

Mother  was  subject  to  severe  headaches,  probably  mi¬ 
graine,  lasting  from  two  to  three  days.  She  would  even  go  to 
bed  because  of  suffering  so  much.  An  old  man  who  was  travel¬ 
ing  through  the  country  told  my  mother  of  a  method  that  was  a 
sure  cure  for  her  headaches.  I  was  listening  carefully,  and  as 
unusual  as  the  method  seemed,  I  determined  to  try  it  the  next 
time  Mother  suffered  another  attack.  It  worried  me  greatly 
when  we  were  deprived  of  her  attentions  and  daily  care.  Her 
sufferings  grieved  me  to  the  point  that  I  was  very  willing  to 
brave  all  the  dangers  of  the  operation. 

One  emphatic  assertion  was  that  the  poultice  must  be 
caught  warm  and  fresh  from  the  cow.  I  envisioned  myself  hold¬ 
ing  the  sack  which  I  had  made  from  flour  sacking  while  Star,  the 
cow,  gently  filled  it  as  she  relieved  herself.  My  brother  became  a 
willing  assistant  by  agreeing  to  help  me.  After  giving  Star  a 
supply  of  hay  in  the  shed  barn,  Gilbert  stood  on  one  side  and 
1  on  the  other,  directly  behind  the  animal,  but  her  operation  was 
so  sudden  and  unexpected  that  the  curative  product  was  shot 
far  beyond  us  and  our  receptacle.  This  operation  was  one  that 
really  required  skill  and  much  practice  to  be  done  properly. 

Not  to  be  daunted,  1  scooped  up  a  sack  full.  Tying  it  se¬ 
curely,  I  rushed  to  the  house  and  had  it  across  my  mother’s 
head  before  she  knew  what  T  was  doing.  Being  so  uncomfort- 
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able,  she  was  completely  surprised  at  my  actions.  To  my 
amazement,  Mother  did  not  recover  instantly.  I  imagine  she 
discarded  the  sack  as  soon  as  my  back  was  turned. 


“LASS  HOPES 


i  5 


One  day  an  uncle,  Will  Rowlee,  who  lived  in  a  cabin  near 
our  home  on  the  77  Land,  came  by  and  said  he  was  going  to 
make  a  riata,  sometimes  called  a  lasso.  We  early  settlers  called 
them  lass  ropes  although  they  were  raw  hide  and  not  rope.  He 
wanted  me  to  hekp  and  I  quickly  agreed. 

First  he  sharpened  some  sticks,  making  them  into  pegs. 
Then  we  unrolled  the  cow  hide  he  had  brought  along.  Spread¬ 
ing  it  out  flat  on  a  smooth  piece  of  ground,  we  drove  the  wooden 
pegs  in  such  a  fashion  as  to  hold  the  hide  taut.  Some  salt  was 
sprinkled  on,  and  the  hide  was  left  in  this  fashion  for  several 
days  to  allow  it  to  dry. 

Soon  we  were  able  to  begin  peeling  off  a  lot  of  the  fatty 
substance,  leaving  the  surface  clean  and  smooth.  After  the  hide 
was  thoroughly  dry,  my  uncle  went  around  and  around  it  with 
a  sharp  knife,  cutting  a  strip  about  one  inch  wide  being  careful 
that  the  same  width  was  continuous.  The  strips  were  strung 
tightly  between  posts  like  a  clothes  line. 


Taking  sharp  pieces  of  glass,  we  began  the  laborious  job  of 
getting  all  the  hair  off.  This  took  several  days,  or  at  least  parts 
of  several  days.  When  the  hair  was  all  off,  the  strips  were 
soaked  in  water  to  keep  them  soft.  Something  like  saw  horses 
were  made,  only  much  lower  with  a  2’x4’  ridge  pole  between. 
It  was  all  very  solid,  but  I  cannot  remember  exactly  why.  1 
was  a  little  girl,  and  it  was  a  long  time  ago. 


The  2'x4’  was  cut  down  into  the  wood  about  half  way;  then 
the  block  was  broken  out  so  as  to  leave  a  smooth  surface.  This 
surface  was  made  still  smoother  by  scraping  it  with  a  piece  of 
glass.  Then  his  pocket  knife,  now  very  sharp,  was  driven  into 
the  cut-out  part  of  the  2’x4’  close  enough  to  the  perpendicular 
side  of  the  cut-out  to  be  a  guide  to  hold  the  hide  strand  steady. 
I  held  it  on  one  side  of  the  saw  horse  while  Uncle  Will  carefully 
pulled  the  strip  of  hide  toward  himself,  thus  trimming  off  the 
ragged  edge.  I  kept  the  strand  even  and  steady  at  the  same 
time  he  was  pulling.  After  both  sides  of  this  long,  endless 
string  had  been  trimmed  and  soaked  again,  all  was  ready. 
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When  fastened  securely  to  a  stout  post  there  were  four 
strands  which  he  started  braiding.  I  believe  he  had  each  strand 
tied  in  a  bundle  as  he  worked.  He  sat  back  and  pulled  as  hard 
as  he  could  on  each  strand  as  he  folded  it  into  the  braid.  Once 
in  a  while,  but  not  very  often,  one  broke  and  a  splice  was  made. 
The  finished  riata  was  sixty  feet  long. 

Uncle  also  made  bridle  reins,  quirts,  hondas  and  hair  ropes. 
I  helped  some  in  all  the  preparations,  especially  the  hair  ropes. 
The  manes  of  horses  were  used  for  these,  and  every  well- 
groomed  cowboy  had  one  of  these  ropes  to  tie  up  his  horse.  My 
uncle  sold  many  of  these  articles,  especially  the  riatas.  Each 
riata  before  sale  received  a  rub-down  with  tallow  to  keep  it  soft 
and  pliable. 

My  son  Cecil  relates  that  in  the  very  early  days  the  riatas 
were  rolled  or  dragged  over  wild  flower  patches,  thus  adding 
the  coloring  of  a  rainbow  to  those  valuable  ropes. 

FIREWOOD 

Our  homestead  stood  in  the  path  of  the  raging  waters  of 
the  Kern.  The  manv  floods  left  driftwood  thickly  scattered 
along  the  land.  This  became  our  source  of  firewood  as  long 
as  it  lasted.  When  it  was  gone,  we  went  to  the  sage  brush  on 
higher  ground  for  wood.  We  also  burned  dried  cow  dung.  We 
called  them  cow  chips  and  gathered  them  in  sacks.  They  were 
well  cured  by  the  summer  sun  and  certainly  burned  like  coal. 
They  made  a  hotter  and  longer-lasting  fire  than  the  sage  brush. 
The  latter  kept  Mother  busy  telling  us  to  put  more  brush  in  the 
fire.  As  we  broke  the  branches  across  our  knee  to  a  desirable 
length  to  fit  the  stove  they  splintered,  and  much  mess  was  left 
on  the  floor. 

We  had  a  wood  box  for  this  brush,  but  it  did  not  do  much 
good.  It  was  not  easy  to  get  a  goodly  supply  in  that  box.  I  was 
the  one  asked  to  bring  in  the  night  wood.  This  usually  meant 
piling  the  brush  up  the  wall,  until  it  towered  quite  well  toward 
the  ceiling  as  well  as  a  goodly  supply  on  the  floor  close  to  the 
box.  The  result  was  very  mussy  and  unsightly.  To  make  things 
look  a  little  neater,  we  swept  the  debris  from  around  the  stove 
closer  to  the  box  several  times  a  day.  A  large  supply  was  also 
stacked  in  the  yard  nearby. 

Sometimes  I  went  with  my  father  to  gather  this  wood.  Wre 
would  go  in  the  farm  wagon  we  had  at  that  time.  Later,  we 
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found  a  header  bed  much  better  because  of  its  being  higher  on 
one  side.  The  low  side  allowed  us  to  toss  in  the  wood  more 
quickly  and  with  less  concern.  The  high  side  kept  the  sticks 
from  going  over  and  landing  on  the  ground. 

Sometimes  a  railroad  iron,  one  section  bent  so  it  formed  a 
wide  V,  was  taken  to  the  field  where  the  brush  was  considered 
most  favorable.  The  iron  was  dragged  by  the  horses  over  the 
brush,  catching  it  and  pulling  it  loose  from  the  soil.  The  clumps 
by  then  had  reached  their  maturity  and  died.  This  made  it  in 
a  favorable  condition  to  burn.  Also,  it  was  not  so  difficult  to 
be  loosened  from  the  soil.  As  the  iron  passed  over,  it  left  a 
path  strewn  with  dead  twisted  sticks. 

The  horses  were  again  hitched  to  the  wagon  and  traveled 
slowly  along  the  path  of  broken  brush  as  we  tossed  our  wood 
harvest  abroad.  The  horses  being  well  trained  needed  no  guid¬ 
ing  except  my  father’s  voice.  Sometimes  we  were  unable  to  keep 
up  with  them  because  of  a  prolific  patch  of  wood;  then  they 
were  commanded  to  stop.  This  gave  us  a  welcome  slow  down. 
The  brush  we  gathered  was  mostly  dead.  The  really  fine 
branches  had  broken  off  when  touched  by  the  iron.  These  roots, 
because  of  their  size,  were  favorable  timber.  Once  in  the  wood 
lot,  the  ax  blade  had  to  be  applied  to  the  large  pieces,  but  the 
knee  for  breaking  was  much  in  use,  even  after  the  wood  was  in 
the  house. 


NELLIE  GETS  MARRIED 

When  I  was  about  twelve,  we  moved  off  the  “77  Land” 
leaving  our  old  house  to  stand  vacant.  About  this  time  too,  my 
oldest  sister  met  and  married  a  young  man  named  George 
Tilton,  who  had  just  graduated  from  a  business  school  in  Stock- 
ton  and  had  returned  to  Delano.  The  wedding  naturally  caused 
quite  a  bit  of  excitement  in  our  family.  Nellie  had  not  lived  at 
home  while  she  was  growing  up,  as  it  had  seemed  advisable  for 
her  to  remain  with  a  family  in  Clements  and  finish  her  educa¬ 
tion  there. 

She  and  Mother  made  the  wedding  gown  of  such  ma¬ 
terial  as  could  be  purchased  in  Delano.  Brown  was  the  shade 
chosen  and  it  was  trimmed  down  the  front  with  pleats  of 
mustard  colored  silk.  Father  was  asked  to  lay  the  pleats  be¬ 
cause  he  had  a  “good  eye”.  I  remember  how  carefully  and 
exactlv  he  undertook  this  task.  When  the  dress  was  finished, 
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the  groom  called  to  see  my  sister,  and  I  had  my  first  curious 
glimpse  of  him.  When  he  was  shown  the  dress  he  said,  “Does 
it  fit?  ’ ’  and  was  assured  that  it  did. 

The  night  of  the  wedding  I  rode  horseback  to  attend.  The 
rest  of  the  family  rode  in  a  buckboard.  As  I  pulled  a  switch  off 
the  umbrella  tree  we  had  grown  in  case  my  horse  should  need 
a  little  urging,  a  feeling  of  sadness  came  over  me.  I  loved  my 
sister  very  much.  When  she  had  returned  to  us  from  the 
northern  part  of  the  state,  she  had  brought  new  life  and  spirit 
with  her.  She  had  taught  me  how  things  should  be  done  about 
the  house,  how  to  cook  new  dishes,  and  how  to  properly  wash 
and  iron.  Now  she  was  leaving  me. 

As  I  remember,  her  husband  was  unable  to  secure  employ¬ 
ment,  so  they  moved  into  our  vacant  house,  and  he  began  farm¬ 
ing.  Father  also  gave  him  some  cows  to  milk.  My  sister  and 
I  went  to  a  dump  on  Rag  Gulch  near  Delano,  and  mauled  it  over 
for  milk  pans  that  could  be  scoured  into  recognition.  We  found 
a  number  and  rubbed  them  with  ashes  until  they  were  reason¬ 
ably  bright.  The  milk  was  strained  into  these  pans.  A  day  or 
so  later,  the  cream  was  taken  off  for  butter  which  was  sold  to 
regular  customers  in  town.  It  turned  out  the  new  husband  could 
not  milk  with  any  degree  of  success,  so  I  stayed  with  them  and 
milked  the  cows.  For  awhile  T  came  in  early  each  morning  with 
two  large  buckets  of  milk.  The  cows  were  on  grass,  so  their 
milk  declined  rapidly  as  the  spring  advanced.  Later  I  rode 
the  horse  while  George  held  the  plow  to  prepare  the  land  for  a 
garden.  Both  cows  and  garden  dried  up,  so  the  couple  went  to 
live  with  George’s  parents  who  lived  on  a  farm  some  miles 
southeast  of  Delano. 

Later,  Nellie  and  George  rented  a  small  hotel  in  Delano, 
where  she  undertook  the  cooking.  I  was  with  them  a  good  deal  of 
the  time,  and  was  there  when  the  Dalton  Boys  supposedly  rob¬ 
bed  the  Southern  Pacific  train  which  they  stopped  between 
Pixley  and  Delano.  They  had  kept  their  horses  in  Hobart’s 
livery  stable  in  Delano.  I  prepared  their  sandwiches  for  them 
the  night  before.  Little  did  1  know  for  whom  I  was  working. 
After  the  holdup,  they  made  their  get-away  across  the  plains  to 
the  caves  in  the  nearby  mountains.  They  crossed  Jerry  Slough 
about  where  the  Tracy  homestead  is  located,  eating  their  lunch 
there  and  leaving  scraps  as  evidence  they  had  passed  that  way. 
T  had  made  those  sandwiches  from  Nellie’s  homemade  bread  and 
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slices  of  ham.  Later,  when  the  Dalton  Brothers  were  being 
tried  in  Visalia,  my  sister  was  called  to  testify.  I  was  taken 
along  to  care  for  baby  George,  and  remained  at  the  Hotel.  My 
sister  did  not  identify  the  scraps  as  those  of  her  lunch,  but  only 
stated  her  bread  was  burned  on  the  bottom  side  of  the  loaf,  as 
were  the  lunch  scraps. 

The  hotel  did  not  seem  to  prosper;  so  George  opened  a 
small  eating  place.  These  places  were  called  “Chop  Houses.” 
Today  we  call  them  short  order  houses,  where  quick  meals  are 
served.  My  sister  baked  the  bread  and  cakes,  and  sent  me  with 
them  by  cart  and  horse,  or  took  them  while  I  cared  for  the  baby. 
The  distance  to  drive  was  about  three  miles  as  they  were  still 
living  with  George’s  parents.  George  was  quick  and  seemed  to 
enjoy  flipping  pancakes  and  cooking  eggs,  while  spattering 
grease  about  the  place.  Harvesters  and  men  customers  from  the 
sheep  camps  were  in  good  attendance,  and  the  place  prospered. 

Later,  George  moved  to  the  town  of  Tulare,  and  I  stayed 
with  them  there  for  a  while  too.  One  night  the  train  came  in 
ringing  the  bell  and  blowing  the  whistle,  arousing  the  whole 
town.  There  had  been  a  hold-up  in  which  many  were  killed.  I 
have  no  exact  account  of  it,  but  can  give  it  as  it  was  told  at  that 
time.  A  crew  of  wood  choppers  had  camped  near  the  town  of 
Visalia  with  the  actual  intent  of  holding  up  and  robbing  trains. 
The  way  they  had  it  planned,  they  needed  one  man  more  for 
their  gang.  They  went  each  night  to  Visalia  to  search  cau¬ 
tiously  for  the  new  member.  At  last  they  found  the  one  they 
wanted,  and  he  joined  them.  He  was  given  instructions  as  to 
his  part.  Secretly  however,  he  was  on  the  side  of  the  law,  so 
the  officers  were  tipped  off.  Consequently,  the  night  of  the 
hold  up  the  train  was  loaded  with  officers  from  the  baggage 
car  to  the  coal  car.  The  battle  started  when  the  robbers  reached 
the  coal  car  to  stop  the  train  and  spread  throughout  the  cars. 
People  left  the  train,  and  some  were  killed  by  stray  bullets.  1 
have  no  recollection  as  to  whom  the  robbers  were,  or  if  tliev 
were  captured. 


“SETTIN’  ” 

The  pioneer  breed  of  hens  in  those  early  days  seldom  had  a 
fever  high  enough  or  long  enough  to  sit  out  a  period  of  incuba¬ 
tion.  They  soon  fluttered  off  the  nest  abandoning  the  idea  of  a 
family  enterprise.  Again,  if  her  clutch  should  reach  the  stage  of 
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pipping  the  shell,  she  seemed  to  be  enraged  at  the  idea  of  a 
family.  In  a  vicious  manner  she  tore  open  the  shells  and  ate  the 
embryonic  babies  until  her  appetite  was  satisfied.  Occasionally, 
a  chick  or  two  would  hatch.  In  this  case  she  would  leave  the 
scene  of  carnage  in  a  wild  flutter  expecting  them  to  follow.  If 
they  could  not,  she  most  likely  would  abandon  them  entirelv. 

This  happened  so  often  that  my  mother  would  put  the  eggs 
left  in  the  nest  in  warm  water.  If  they  bobbled  up  and  down 
this  indicated  there  was  life  inside.  If  kept  warm,  they  might 
hatch  or  perhaps  they  might  be  slipped  furtively  under  some 
hen  after  dark.  I  can  T  recall  that  any  of  these  operations  were 
very  successful,  and  after  any  attempt  to  subdue  a  hen  against 
her  will,  you  came  out  scratched  and  bleeding.  The  hen  then 
found  herself  shut  up  in  a  coop  to  cool  off. 

Occasionally,  if  all  conditions  were  according  to  her  liking, 
she  would  accept  the  eggs  of  her  own  free  will.  Her  tempera¬ 
ment  and  state  of  body  nutrition  were  important,  and  other  con¬ 
ditions  too,  had  to  be  favorable.  All  of  the  irritating  old  biddies 
were  called  “Settin’  Hens”.  In  those  days  all  hatching  condi¬ 
tions  were  determined  by  guess  work,  and  it  was  seldom  that 
coincidence  ever  managed  to  suit  the  unreliable  old  Domineck, 
for  if  the  power  of  nature  indicated  that  something  had  gone 
wrong  beneath  her  speckled  body,  she  “flew  the  coop”.  Her 
cyclonic  nature  increased  feather  by  feather,  until  she  was  twice 
her  size,  and  she  was  through  with  the  whole  thing !  Aware  of 
her  starved  condition,  she  would  hurry  away  in  a  huff  to  the 
barn  to  scratch  in  the  litter.  Advancing  on  the  barn  entrance, 
she  would  peer  in  cautiously  to  see  if  the  horses  had  gone  to  the 
field  to  plow.  If  they  had  dropped  nothing  worth  her  while,  she 
would  look  for  unsuspecting  bugs. 

A  Chinese  peddler  passed  through  Jerry  Slough  about 
once  a  month  looking  for  eggs.  It  was  my  habit  to  have  a  few 
dozen  ready  for  him.  As  the  hens  had  only  the  mangers  and 
weeds  (if  there  were  any),  from  which  to  make  their  nests,  many 
eggs  were  left  in  the  sun  to  spoil,  or  to  be  lost  in  the  hay  as  the 
horses  nosed  it  about.  The  week  the  peddler  was  due,  I  went  on 
an  egg  hunt.  I  managed  to  collect  several  dozen  of  those 
spoiled  and  near-spoiled  eggs.  Sam  Lee  never  asked  any  ques¬ 
tions,  and  I  collected  enough  to  buy  material  for  a  new  dress 
of  blight  calico. 
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BITTER  MEDICINE 

The  first  pills  I  remember  were  not  sugar-coated.  My 
mother,  as  always,  found  a  way  to  make  it  easy  to  swallow  a 
bitter  pill.  She  manufactured  a  product  she  called  wafers. 
They  looked  like  little  white,  very  thin  pancakes,  but  they  were 
not  those  at  all.  When  dampened,  they  slid  down  your  throat 
with  the  greatest  of  ease.  Mother  would  place  a  pill  or  a  bit  of 
quinine  in  the  center  of  one  of  these  wafers,  fold  the  edges  of 
the  dampened  wafer  over  carefully,  and  give  it  to  us  to  swallow. 
She  never  had  any  trouble  getting  us  to  take  these  little  sail 
boats,  as  they  might  well  have  been  called,  for  they  glided 
right  down  your  throats.  It  all  seemed  like  fun. 

It  was  even  fun  to  watch  Mother  make  these  little  sail 
boats.  First,  she  would  beat,  slightly,  the  white  of  an  egg. 
Then  she  would  drop  about  a  teaspoonful  of  it  on  the  top  of  a 
not-too-hot  part  of  the  old  franconia  cook  stove,  then  set  a  hot 
flat  iron  on  the  dab.  Upon  lifting  up  the  iron,  there  would  be 
the  little  white  wafer.  Stove  and  iron  could  not  be  too  hot. 
This  was  no  real  problem,  for  the  old  stoves  had  a  range  of  a 
dozen  different  temperatures,  from  real  hot  to  real  cold  depend¬ 
ing  on  where  you  placed  the  pan. 

When  anyone  turned  yellow,  as  they  often  did,  they  were 
said  to  have  malaria  and  needed  to  take  quinine.  This  medicine 
was  very  bitter,  unless  taken  in  a  wafer.  Poultices  were  the 
main  remedy  used  for  bruises,  aches,  and  pains.  These  were 
made  usually  from  onions,  flax  seed,  or  corn  meal  mush  mixed 
with  onions.  A  poultice  was  put  on  the  affected  part  as  hot  as 
the  patient  could  stand.  When  I  developed  a  carbuncle  on  my 
arm,  the  skin  of  a  freshly  killed  rabbit  was  applied  while  still 
warm,  wrapped  around,  and  over  the  boil.  The  cold  pack  as  it 
was  called  then  was  much  used  for  fevers.  I  remember  asking 
for  them  when  1  would  wake  up  in  the  night,  so  very  hot  and 
restless. 

Mother  would  take  a  sheet,  wet  one  half  of  it  in  cold  water, 
leaving  the  other  dry,  stand  me  up,  undressed,  and  quickly  wrap 
my  feverish  body  snugly  in  the  folded  wet  part  of  the  sheet  with 
the  dry  part  last.  It  was  a  great  shock  when  the  wet  sheet  hit 
my  hot  body,  but  comfort  came  quickly  as  soon  as  I  was  put 
back  in  bed.  So  I  learned  to  cry  for  this  treatment. 

It  seems  to  me  now  that  I  was  subject  to  many  of  those 

fevers  which  mav  have  been  due  to  the  diet  of  those  davs.  We 
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had  no  vegetables  or  fruits.  Canned  juices  were  unknown  in 
our  country  store  in  Delano.  Children  suffered  much  from 
toothache  and  earache.  I  can  remember  standing  in  the  hot  sun 
to  let  it  shine  in  my  ear,  thinking  this  would  help.  Hot  stove 
lids  or  flat  irons  wrapped  in  newspapers  preceeded  the  hot 
water  bottle.  Later,  when  I  had  children  of  my  own,  I  used 
many  of  those  old  time  remedies  to  good  advantage. 

TALENT ! 

As  a  teenager  I  took  lessons  on  the  violin  from  a  neighbor¬ 
ing  settler.  Finally  I  learned  my  first  piece,  “ Denny  Murphy’s 
Daughter,  Nell.”  Though  I  was  willing  to  practice,  my  sister 
made  so  much  fun  of  me,  I  finally  stopped.  Little  did  I  realize 
how  helpful  this  could  have  been  to  me  during  my  teaching- 
years,  for  once  I  organized  a  school  orchestra. 

0 

SOCIAL  ACTIVITIES 

Gradually  more  settlers  came,  and  took  the  places  of  those 
who  had  moved  out.  So  it  was  that  an  ever  changing  popula¬ 
tion  existed.  A  need  was  felt  for  some  social  life  as  settlers 
were  scattered  and  far  apart.  Getting  together  sometimes 
necessitated  long  rides.  Transportation  was  often  made  to  the 
point  of  interest  Avitli  participants  riding  atop  a  scant  load  of 
hay.  These  we  called  “hay  rides”.  Other  parties  were  for 
games  and  contests  only.  The  loser  in  a  contest  was  required 
to  put  a  possession  up  as  a  forfeit,  until  it  could  be  redeemed  by 
performing  some  request  thought  up  by  the  leader.  These  were 
called  “kissing  games”  because  the  penalties  were  so  often  paid 
by  kisses,  which  caused  great  merriment.  If  anyone  had  a  room 
large  enough,  a  dance  was  held.  Most  always,  someone  could 
play  a  harmonica  and  willingly  furnished  the  music. 

Later,  when  there  were  school  houses,  literary  societies 
were  formed,  and  all  talent  asked  to  come  forward.  Some  re¬ 
quired  a  great  deal  of  begging  before  they  would  yield.  One 
could  recite  lengthy  poems  like,  “Lips  that  Touch  Liquor  Shall 
Never  Touch  Mine”.  Some  could  sing  or  dance  a  jig.  As  an 
artist,  I  displayed  large  pictures  characterizing  neighborhood 
happenings.  These  pictures  were  drawn  on  manila  paper  with 
colored  chalk  and  were  very  gaudy.  I  enjoyed  doing  these,  and 
the  amusement  they  caused  when  displayed  was  well  worth  the 
effort.  Occasionally,  people  just  got  together  and  feasted.  It 
is  of  one  of  these  dinners  that  I  have  included  here. 
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LOGGING  CAMP,  1893 

When  I  was  sixteen,  there  came  a  chance  to  work  as  a  helper 
to  a  couple  who  were  going  to  the  California  saw  mills  in  the 
Sierra  Nevada  Range.  This  was  to  be  my  first  real  trip  away 
from  home.  Restlessness  was  starting  to  set  in.  Taking  the 
stage  out  from  Madera,  I  couldn’t  help  but  think  what  a  change 
from  sagebrush  to  logging.  Actually,  there  were  two  logging- 
camps.  One  upper  location  with  some  one-hundred  men,  and 
the  smaller  camp  where  we  were  stationed.  Supply  wagons 
brought  up  fresh  meat,  butter,  in  brine,  and  a  lot  of  things 
which  were  kept  in  kegs  and  barrels.  It  was  a  nice  orderly 
camp  and  no  roughness  went  on.  A  train  took  the  logging- 
parties  part  way  up  the  mountain,  at  least  much  higher  than 
where  we  were  camped. 

A  young  Indian  boy  working  in  the  gang  brought  me  many 
beautiful  flowers  that  did  not  grow  lower  down.  He  also 
brought  me  wild  blackberries.  One  day  he  brought  me  a  cute 
little  cub  bear.  I  made  a  pet  of  that  cub,  and  kept  him  as  long 
as  I  stayed.  I  knew,  though,  it  would  be  too  hot  in  the  valley 
for  him,  so  I  said  goodbye  when  I  left  there  later. 

The  company  seemed  to  have  quite  a  lot  of  trouble  at  the 
big  camp.  The  men  acted  up  and  broke  things.  Though  men 
cooks  were  used,  there  were  a  lot  of  fights  even  at  the  table. 
The  company  thought  the  men  might  settle  down  and  become 
more  satisfied  if  they  sent  some  women  over  to  cook.  So  they 
moved  the  man,  his  wife  and  mvself  over  and  installed  us.  My 
job  was  to  clean,  take  up  dishes,  put  out  the  food,  and  help  with 
the  tables.  I  cannot  remember  ever  feeling  afraid. 

AVe  kept  the  door  locked  on  the  mess  hall  until  all  was 
ready,  then  let  them  in.  It  was  like  a  stampede.  One  big  fellow 
toward  the  end  of  the  table  drew  a  pie  close  to  his  plate  and 
stabbed  a  knife  through  it  pinning  it  to  the  table  top.  He  was 
sharing  with  no  one,  and  dared  anyone  to  interfere.  However, 
there  were  no  fights,  and  as  1  kept  the  dishes  well  supplied,  no 
one  went  hungry.  The  beans,  potatoes,  dried  fruit,  apples, 
prunes  and  peaches  for  pies,  were  all  washed  in  big  wash  tubs 
by  a  man  who  stirred  them  around  with  a  stick.  AVe  had  so 
many  steaks,  the  juice  would  half  fill  the  serving  pans.  AVe  did 
not  stay  there  very  long  as  the  job  was  too  difficult  for  the  older 
woman.  \  don’t  know,  but  I  had  an  idea  her  husband  was  not 
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as  much  help  as  he  could  have  been.  As  the  season  was  about 
over,  we  took  a  stage  home.  It  was  much  like  the  ones  you  see 
in  the  movies  today. 

By  now  I  was  ready  to  begin  my  work  again  in  the  grades 
at  Hamlin,  and  later  at  Wildwood.  I  still  had  four  years  of 
elementary  schooling  before  graduation.  I  carried  back  to 
school  the  memory  of  taking  care  of  a  logger  who  had  been  seri¬ 
ously  injured  on  the  skid.  His  death  was  the  first  of  many  that 
I  was  to  actually  observe  through  my  life. 

As  I  remember  now,  on  one  occasion  I  was  given  a  chance 
to  tend  the  brakes  on  a  logging  train.  It  was  down  grade,  and 
the  train  went  pretty  fast.  The  brakeman  didn’t  seem  to  be 
worried  as  he  sat  on  top  of  the  logs  that  extended  out  over  my 
head.  Another  time,  though  I  was  not  aboard,  a  train  ran  away 
with  a  bunch  of  drunk  loggers  aboard.  Luckilv  no  one  was 
killed. 


ANYONE  FOR  DUCK 

Stockton  and  the  town  of  Bakersfield  vied  with  each  other 
in  furnishing  a  rendezvous  for  young  men  who  wished  to  free 
themselves  from  the  trammels  of  city  life.  Bakersfield  too,  had 
its  quota  of  those  wishing  to  hide  their  identity,  and  who  usually 
escaped  on  to  Los  Angeles.  Stocktonians  generally  felt  far 
enough  from  home  when  they  reached  Kern  County.  Here  they 
lived  under  the  guise  of  a  settler,  and  often  took  up  a  claim. 

One  such  young  bachelor  lived  on  Jerry  Slough.  Harry 
Fanning’s  two  story  cabin  stood  on  stilts  to  keep  it  out  of  the 
water  in  times  of  flood.  A  stairway  led  from  the  ground  floor 
to  the  top.  Game  was  so  plentiful,  Harry  could  bag  ducks  from 
his  own  door-way.  This  good  fortune  occasioned  a  big  duck 
dinner  to  which  my  family,  along  with  others,  were  invited. 
There  were  five  or  six  children  my  age,  and  in  those  days 
young  folks  ate  at  the  second  table.  The  grown  folks  ate  first. 

Harry’s  mother  evidently  kept  her  son  well  supplied  with 
the  nicer  things  of  living.  She  probably  felt  such  things  would 
soften  the  life  for  her  self -banished  son  in  such  a  notorious  part 
of  a  bandit-ridden  territory.  His  table  was  long,  and  set  with 
Haviland  China  on  white  table  linen.  It  made  a  very  pretty  pic¬ 
ture.  At  one  end  a  door  opened  into  a  smaller  room  he  called 
the  sitting  room.  Here  he  had  an  organ.  Tt  was  in  this  room 
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the  guests  assembled  waiting  to  he  called  to  partake  of  a  huge 
duck  pie. 

The  pie  was  sitting  in  the  middle  of  the  table ;  elaborately 
decorated  with  not  only  the  pretty  green  feathers  of  the  duck, 
but  the  red-orange  feet  were  on  display  sticking  up  through  the 
rich  brown  crust.  The  usual  chatter  went  on,  until  the  duck  pie 
was  diminished  to  about  second  table  proportions.  Then  the 
diners  again  returned  to  the  sitting  room.  Our  young  teacher 
was  asked  to  play  and  sing.  She  accepted  the  invitation,  and 
sat  down  to  accompany  herself  on  the  organ.  Her  voice  broke 
out  in  a  key  much  too  high  for  her  range,  and  apparently,  far 
too  annoying  for  our  unpredictable  host.  He  quickly  passed  by 
our  table  on  his  way  up  to  the  top  floor.  When  he  re-appeared, 
we  saw  that  lie  was  holding  a  pearl-liandled  pistol.  We  looked 
in  wonder,  but  kept  our  positions  at  the  table,  watching  the 
young  man  as  he  raised  his  arm  and  pulled  the  trigger.  A  blast 
resounded,  and  smoke  filled  the  room. 

At  this,  we  left  our  seats  and  rushed  to  the  door  to  see  what 
had  happened,  and  who  had  been  killed.  The  teacher  was  lying- 
on  the  floor  in  a  fainting  condition  but  being  revived.  It  seems 
the  bullet  had  entered  the  wall  well  above  the  organ,  where  it 
was  no  doubt  aimed.  Curious,  we  had  not  yet  returned  to 
our  places,  when  our  host  turned  toward  the  vacated  table  and 
fired  more  shots.  The  egg  shell  china  beauties  became  his 
targets,  and  they  flew  into  pieces  in  rapid  succession.  Thus, 
the  party  ended,  and  we  headed  for  home.  Though  much  of  the 
gunsmoke  of  those  astonishing  young  exiles  remains,  they 
vanished  from  these  parts  long  ago. 


Point  of  history  ....  Rag  Gulch  was  so  named  because 
miners  working  in  the  foothills  to  the  east  discarded  their  cloth¬ 
ing  into  the  upper  gulch.  These  rags  were  washed  away  in  the 
spring  freshets  if  and  when  there  was  enough  rain  to  bring  the 
debris  down.  The  upper  gulch  lies  west  of  highway  65.  The 
lower  crosses  Highway  99  south  of  Delano. 
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CHAPTER  I 

MISS  KERN  COUNTY  GOES  TO  COLLEGE 

A  long  anxious  time  followed  as  my  sister  and  I  waited  for 
those  important  test  results.  Finally,  the  letter  came  bearing 
the  good  news  that  we  had  both  passed,  and  were  now  eligible  to 
enter  high  school.  I  had  the  honest  feeling  that  I  had  not  done 
well  in  the  test  and  perhaps  did  not  pass.  Did  the  local  offi¬ 
cials  need  a  flock  of  students  for  the  purpose  of  building  up  the 
county- wide  high  school?  Had  they  made  the  test  easy?  All 
these  questions  ran  through  my  mind.  Whether  this  was  true 
or  not  was  none  of  my  affair,  and  since  I  later  made  excellent 
grades  and  graduated  with  honors  from  college,  it  can  be  said 
that  I  made  up  in  diligence  what  I  might  have  lacked  in  know¬ 
ledge. 

A  greater  task  now  lay  just  ahead  of  me,  that  of  obtaining 
information  about  college.  I  had  already  sent  a  letter  to  all  the 
Normal  Schools  in  the  state  except  San  Diego.  This  one  was 
new  and  I  was  not  then  aware  of  its  location.  San  Jose  answer¬ 
ed  saying  they  could  not  take  any  more  students.  Chico  said  it 
could  admit  additional  numbers  and  that  registration  was  still 
open.  I  sent  to  Chico  for  more  literature.  When  it  came,  I 
asked  my  father  to  look  it  over  and  give  me  his  opinion.  Father 
took  the  school  manual  and  sitting  down  in  the  kitchen  in  the 
light  of  our  reflector  lamp  carefully  read  it  from  cover  to  cover. 
T  kept  a  watchful  eye  on  him.  His  interest  gave  me  encourage¬ 
ment.  When  he  finished,  he  carefully  closed  the  book  and 
handed  it  back  to  me  with  no  comment.  I  then  asked  him  what 
he  thought.  He  said,  “ It ’s  a  good  school.  ”  No  more  was  said. 

I  believe  now,  the  probability  of  my  chances  to  go  to  this 

college  were  so  remote  he  gave  the  idea  little,  if  any,  serious 

thought.  There  were  several  problems,  weighty  ones,  to  be 

solved.  The  matter  of  money  was  a  most  serious  one.  Clothes 

«/ 

entered  in,  and  shelter  and  sustenance  followed  too.  My  father’s 
coolness  did  not  discourage  me,  though  I  was  saddened  by  it. 
However,  I  took  my  problems  in  order. 

Again,  I  set  out  to  interest  my  sister,  Dolly,  in  joining  me. 
She  at  first  did  not  enter  in  wholeheartedly,  but  finally  agreed 
that  she  would  if  I  could  get  the  money  together  and  some  new 
clothes.  I  thought  first  of  my  small  collection  of  calves.  They 
had  all  been  “leppies”  brought  to  me  by  the  friendly  cowboys. 
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A  leppy  was  a  young  calf  that  had  no  mother,  usually  because 
she  had  died.  Bather  than  let  them  perish,  they  were  given  to 
the  settlers  whenever  possible.  I  had  raised  my  calves  by  hand 
on  milk  from  which  we  had  skimmed  the  cream  to  make  butter. 
One  of  these  had  grown  to  be  a  steer  big  enough  for  the  butcher, 
though  hardly  fat  enough.  However,  I  sold  him  for  forty 
dollars  and  this  became  the  nucleus  of  my  college  bank  account. 
I  had  other  calves  of  various  sizes,  but  not  as  yet  very  valuable. 
My  father  later  made  some  kind  of  a  deal  with  a  neighbor  for 
these  which  gave  me  a  few  more  dollars.  In  addition  T  sold 
some  chickens  and  eggs. 

A  cousin  who  had  come  out  to  Calif onia  for  her  health  was, 
for  the  time  being,  making  her  home  with  us.  She  was  handy 
with  sewing  and  helped  us  put  together  our  scanty  wardrobe.  I 
had  already  begun  to  dream  about  the  day  I  would  graduate 
and  imagined  myself  draped  in  silk.  Sears  and  Roebucks  sent 
my  mother  a  large  bunch  of  silk  samples  from  which  I  selected  a 
piece  of  corn-colored  silk  material  for  the  “  grand  affair,  ”  my 
graduation.  I  carried  it  with  me  when  I  went  to  tend  the  cattle 
on  the  range.  There  I  could  admire  it  to  my  heart’s  content 
with  no  questions  asked.  I  also  pictured  my  family  all  out  in 
f ront  beaming  over  my  achievement.  From  this  time  it  would 
be  four  long  years  of  hard  study.  When  the  great  event  really 
came,  my  dress  was  of  simple  organdy,  not  silk.  Not  one  of  my 
family  was  out  in  the  audience  to  witness  the  “ grand  affair”. 
How  wild  can  a  girl ’s  dream  be? 

The  day  came  when  we  finally  took  the  train  at  Delano  for 
Chico.  After  paying  for  our  transportation,  we  had  very  little 
money  left.  A  short  stopover  occurred  in  Sacramento  to  change 
trains.  In  the  waiting  room  sat  Mrs.  Evans  with  whom  I  had 
worked  at  the  cannery  in  Visalia.  I  was  glad  to  see  someone  I 
knew  and  visited  with  her.  She  was  a  pleasant  woman  and  the 
fact  that  she  was  the  wife  of  the  train  robber,  Chris  Evans,  did 
not  bother  me.  She  said  she  was  going  to  see  her  husband  who 
was  in  Folsom  Prison  at  the  time. 

Later  in  life,  Mr.  Tracy  and  I  paid  a  visit  to  his  nephew  who 
was  a  guard  at  Folsom.  We  were  taken  through  part  of  the 
prison  and  had  lunch  with  the  officers.  Their  table  was  set  with 
the  best  of  food  and  trusties  waited  on  them.  When  we 
entered,  the  outside  gate  was  locked  behind  us.  Next  we  passed 
through  an  inner  gate  which  in  turn  was  locked,  and  then  we 
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were  “on  the  inside’1.  We  were  high  above  the  bed  of  the 
canyon  where  the  “lifers11  were  at  work.  The  men  were  facing 
stone  blocks,  like  the  ones  you  see  along  the  highways,  by  chip¬ 
ping  the  face  into  a  pattern  of  ripples.  The  blocks  were  used 
in  many  places  in  highway  construction  for  retaining  walls  and 
stone  work  that  needed  to  be  artistic.  As  these  men  sat  in  the 
bed  of  the  hot  canyon,  they  had  improvised  a  shade  by  stretch¬ 
ing  burlap  sacks,  also  prison-made,  over  their  heads,  supported 
by  four  small  stakes.  By  the  side  of  most  of  them  7  noticed 
several  little  green  patches  of  some  vegetation  growing.  I  was 
not  near  enough  to  tell  exactly  what  had  been  planted,  perhaps 
tomato  vines.  We  watched  the  guards  march  these  men  up  to 
lunch.  When  you  drive  on  the  highways  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  state,  you  see  many  more  of  these  stones  in  use  than  vou 
do  in  the  southern  part. 

After  lunch,  we  continued  on  to  Chico.  By  now  T  had  one 
dollar  and  fifty  cents  left  in  my  purse.  That  should  be  suf¬ 
ficient,  I  thought,  as  I  had  answered  one  of  the  letters  sent  out 
by  the  school  and  made  arrangements  to  have  housekeeping 
quarters  with  our  lodging.  Upon  reaching  Chico  we  found  it  was 
raining  torrents,  and  to  complicate  things  we  knew  nothing  of 
the  town.  Luckily  where  we  were  going  proved  to  be  but  a  block 
from  the  depot.  The  cab  driver  who  took  us  there  charged  fifty 
cents.  A  knock  at  the  door  brought  the  lady  I  had  corresponded 
with.  It  was  Mrs.  Walker,  a  pioneer  in  Chico.  Her  husband 
operated  a  brick  manufacturing  business.  She  told  us  she  could 
not  keep  us  as  originally  planned.  Her  son  had  made  a  visit 
home  and  told  his  mother  that  he  objected  to  her  keeping  any 
more  college  girls.  They  were  too  much  worry  and  bother.  Mrs. 
Walker  said  she  was  sorry,  and  her  door  closed  us  out  in  a 
stormy  dark  night. 

It  was  seven  blocks  back  to  the  middle  of  town  where  we 
found  a  room  for  one  dollar,  which  was  all  we  had  left.  Wearily, 
we  went  to  bed.  In  the  night  I  woke  up  with  a  queer  feeling  that 
my  legs  were  going  to  sleep.  I  had  little  use  of  them.  I  woke 
my  sister  and  told  her  I  was  dying.  She  rushed  downstairs  and 
located  the  bathroom.  Returning  quickly,  she  took  me  down 
and  got  me  into  a  tub  of  hot  water  and  1  lived  to  complete  this 
story.  I  don’t  remember  why  I  was  ill.  Perhaps  it  was  the 
excitement  and  just  being  worn  out. 

The  next  dav  was  a  strenuous  one.  We  had  no  money  and 
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really  no  place  to  stay.  Taking  the  sheet  of  addresses  sent  us 
by  the  school  with  the  names  of  those  who  would  keep  school 
girls  we  started  out.  The  more  we  walked  to  find  these  places, 
the  more  discouraged  we  became.  We  found  run-down  places, 
dirty  children  playing,  and  disagreeable  dispositions.  None  of 
the  places  proved  possible  or  acceptable.  Hunger  over-took  us 
to  the  point  of  our  being  nearly  famished,  when  I  stopped  short 
in  my  tracks  and  said  to  my  sister.  4  4  That  first  woman  just  has 
to  keep  us,”  and  back  we  went  to  see  her.  I  told  her  what  a 
time  we  had  had,  and  she  seemed  sympathetic,  particularly  as 
her  son  had  returned  to  his  law  practice  in  Ely,  Nevada,  and  no 
longer  stood  in  the  way. 

She  first  showed  us  a  little  brick  servant  ’s  room  in  the  yard. 
(The  Walkers  were  well  to  do  and  lived  in  a  large  brick  house 
in  front.)  Then  she  offered  us  the  use  of  what  had  been  a 
pantry.  A  Chinese  cook  had  used  the  room  for  sleeping  quar¬ 
ters.  She  said  we  could  cook  on  her  stove  as  she  and  her 
daughter  lived  there  alone  most  of  the  time.  The  little  room 
was  clean  and  large  enough  for  a  table  and  two  chairs.  The 
price  was  ten  dollars  a  month  payable  when  44 1  had  it.”  Our 
bedroom  was  upstairs.  Luckily,  Mrs.  Walker  let  me  purchase 
milk  on  her  bill.  Now,  at  last,  we  could  get  some  much  needed 
sleep  and  rest. 

Thus  it  was  that,  fresh  from  the  wilds  of  the  bandit-ridden 
area  of  Kern  County,  T  entered  the  field  of  higher  education. 
The  plan  that  I  had  nurtured  for  so  long  was  coming  along.  By 
this  time  I  had  become  somewhat  talented  as  a  persuader,  vet 
was  entering  this  field  without  the  full  approval  of  my  parents. 
They  really  did  not  approve  of  my  desires.  The  ground  prepara¬ 
tion  for  my  educational  venture  was  so  inadequate.  As  yet,  no 
preliminary  schedule  existed  for  our  financial  support.  A 
forceful  reminder  of  this  had  squarely  faced  me  that  first  morn¬ 
ing  I  found  myself  and  my  sister  on  the  street  of  a  strange  city, 
hunger  and  cold  gnawing  at  our  bones.  This  perhaps  furnished 
the  push  for  further  efforts  to  survive.  While  I  was  strongly 
reminded  of  the  folly  of  this  venture,  and  the  fact  that  our 
survival  would  be  competitive,  this  did  not  deter  me  in  my 
plans.  I  thought  that  like  Columbus  I  must  4 4 sail  on  and  on”. 
To  this  day  I  am  deeply  grateful  to  those  understanding  people 
who  aided  me  in  my  distress. 

In  Chico  Normal  we  were  at  once  in  competition  with  city- 
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bred  young  men  and  women.  Having  been  a  cowgirl  roving  the 
plains  for  so  many  years  I  was  ill  adapted  for  this  abrupt 
change.  My  courage  was  unimpared  however,  and  I  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  adjust  myself  and  become  a  worthy  participant  in  this 
new  life.  An  early  highlight  was  a  talk  to  the  girls  by  Mrs. 
Bidwell  wife  of  the  donor  of  the  Chico  campus.  She  was  a  high¬ 
ly  intelligent  woman.  Her  talk  gave  me  inspiration  to  continue. 

The  lady  teachers  of  my  early  day  country  schools  wore 
little  white  aprons  to  protect  their  dresses  from  the  dust  and 
grime.  So  it  was  that  I  appeared  the  first  day  of  class  attired 
in  a  dainty  white  apron  I  had  been  so  careful  to  bring.  I  was 
not  long  in  correcting  this  mistake  for  I  found  aprons  were  not 
a  part  of  a  college  girl’s  wardrobe. 

The  next  humilitation  1  experienced  was  at  lunch  time.  As 
there  were  no  cafeterias,  I  entered  into  a  culinarv  discussion  of 
my  favorite  dishes.  My  subject  was  the  merits  of  a  corn  meal 
pudding,  a  favorite  of  our  family,  and  as  made  by  my  mother,  a 
very  delicious  one.  The  surpressed  mirth  of  those  about 
prompted  me  to  silence.  My  mother’s  corn  meal  pudding  had 
not  proved  the  proper  introduction  into  this  circle  of  giggling 
girls.  This  pudding  was  properly  called  a  suet  pudding.  It  is 
really  much  like  a  plum  pudding  and  an  old  New  England 
recipe  used  at  special  holidays.  I  had  unfortunately  misnamed 
it. 


While  in  the  waiting  room  in  Sacramento  we  had  met  a 
girl  who  told  us  that  Chico  Normal  was  a  terrible  place.  She 
was  leaving  it  for  good.  She  told  of  many  horrible  things  that 
had  happened  there.  We  found  out  later  she  had  been  expelled 
from  San  Jose  Normal  then  had  moved  to  Chico  hoping  to  com¬ 
plete  her  education.  She  was  expelled  from  Chico  for  carrying 
a  lizard  in  a  box  which  she  used  to  scare  other  students,  causing 
screams  to  resound  throughout  the  buildings. 

Our  day  always  began  with  an  assembly  in  the  auditorium, 
and  a  short  program  of  scripture  reading  and  singing.  All  the 
while  1  could  hear  a  peculiar  noise  in  the  room  above.  Some¬ 
thing  most  unusual  seemed  to  be  going  on  up  there.  There  were 
long  scratching  noises;  then  all  grew  fainter  and  died  out  only 
to  start  again  and  be  repeated.  As  I  sat  there  I  suddenly  grew 
faint.  I  put  my  hands  under  the  desk  and  rubbed  them  vigor¬ 
ously  using  all  the  determination  I  possessed  not  to  tumble  over 
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on  my  first  morning  at  school.  It  was  not  the  noise  that 
frightened  me  but  physical  exhaustion  and  anxiety.  1  regained 
my  composure  by  the  time  we  were  dismissed  to  go  to  our 
classes. 

The  class  went  upstairs  in  the  direction  of  the  peculiar 
scratching  sounds.  It  was  on  the  top  floor  where  biology  classes 
and  experimental  work  were  carried  on.  When  we  entered  the 
room  a  gloomy  forecast  supplemented  my  already  impared  self- 
determination.  Again  it  took  unusual  fortitude  to  awaken  my 
spirits  which  were  already  driven  almost  to  distraction.  There, 
displayed  on  large  white  platters  placed  on  long  tables,  were 
stretched  many  cats  of  various  hues  and  markings.  I  remem¬ 
bered  what  the  girl  had  said  in  Sacramento.  She  had  men¬ 
tioned  cats,  and  what  a  terrible  place  Chico  was.  I  wondered 
if  this  could  be  a  banquet.  I  was  green  enough  to  know  little 
different, 

I  was  not  left  long  to  wonder  and  was  relieved  to  find  out 
we  had  only  to  skin  a  cat.  Commencing  on  the  linea  alba,  what¬ 
ever  that  was,  I  peeled  the  skin  back.  A  boy  who  knew  explain¬ 
ed  that  this  was  a  line  along  the  stomach,  a  dividing  line  that 
gave  no  blood  when  cut.  The  cutting  had  to  be  done  quickly 
while  the  cat’s  heart  was  still  beating;  so  that  we  could  observe 
the  action  of  the  heart  beat. 

The  scratching  noise  had  been  made  by  the  cat  as  he  was 
being  chloroformed  in  a  coal  oil  can.  Advanced  pupils  pre¬ 
prepared  these  tables  ahead  of  time  for  the  freshmen.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Seymour,  who  conducted  these  classes,  was  a  very 
unusual  and  wonderful  man  who  was  not  appreciated  wholly  by 
all  of  his  students.  This  thought  was  brought  about  because  of 
his  concern  for  the  importance  of  small  details.  If  any  of 
these  details  that  seemed  unimportant  were  neglected  by  the 
students  they  were  excused  from  class.  On  these  occasions  he 
merely  said  ‘  ‘  You  may  go  play  tennis,  ’  ’  and  called  your  name. 

To  such  students  he  gave  what  he  called  a  “ goose  egg,” 
which  of  course  meant  zero.  Since  many  students  were  slow  to 
realize  the  importance  of  small  detail  there  were  many  “  goose 
eggs”.  Consequently,  many  students  failed  to  pass.  When  a 
new  semester  began,  he  always  called  the  “left-overs”  in  a 
ceremonious  manner  to  take  the  back  seats.  I  would  like  to  say 
here  that  the  teaching  in  this  man's  classes  did  me  more  good 
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through  life  than  all  the  others  put  together.  The  importance 
of  detail  is  paramount  in  achieving  success  and  eliminates  many 
‘‘goose  eggs”  as  you  go  through  life. 


Professor  Seymour  whose  inspiration 
and  principles  became  an  integral  part 
of  Fannie’s  life  long  philosophy. 


I  discerned  at  once  that  this  man’s  favor  was  important. 
It  was  said  by  some  students  that  you  could  never  graduate 
from  his  classes.  This  was  a  sobering  thought,  and  a  challenge 
to  me.  Failure  would  be  a  serious  interruption  to  the  goal  I 
had  hoped  so  devotedly  to  attain.  He  called  for  much  assistance 
from  pupils  to  help  prepare  specimens  for  class  projects.  I  was 
always  a  ready  volunteer.  I  also  spent  much  time  after  school 
working  with  him.  My  diplomacy  paid  off !  He  called  me  F. 
Rowlee.  One  day  he  said,  “F.  Rowlee  hold  out  your  hand.” 
In  it  he  put  a  large  bullfrog  he  had  slashed  open.  Its  intestines 
spewed  out  and  ran  down  between  my  fingers.  I  held  it  pa¬ 
tiently  while  he  completed  his  operation.  Similar  offensive 
dissections  continued  as  long  as  I  was  in  his  classes.  When 
there  was  a  difficult  assignment  that  would  require  much 
thumbing  of  books  after  work,  I  would  say,  “Professor,  I  can’t 
find  so  and  so.”  He  would  often  say,  pressing  his  lips  tightly 
together,  “If  F.  Rowlee  will  look  on  page  so  and  so  in  Cowes’ 
Key,  she  might  find  it.”  I  grew  to  be  quite  a  favorite  encyclo¬ 
pedia  for  others  because  of  my  excellent  class  notes  in  biology. 

I  scored  even  higher  when  he  found  out  I  was  from  the  vast 
desert  area  of  Kern  County.  My  fame  must  have  spread,  for 
on  the  first  class  visit  of  President  Ritter  of  the  school,  he  ad¬ 
dressed  me  as  “Miss  Kern  Countv”.  I  had  lived  closelv  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  plains  and  was  observant  of  their  ways  of 
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life.  I  had  killed  dozens  of  rattlers  and  also  witnessed  their 
slow  process  of  devouring  their  prey,  as  they  regurgitated  and 
sprayed  it  with  poisonous  venom. 

Once  the  professor  had  a  very  heart-rending  experience 
with  rattle  snakes.  One  night  his  snakes,  two  in  number,  escaped 
and  disappeared  into  the  walls  of  the  building  by  way  of  the 
plumbing.  He  suffered  extreme  anxiety  at  the  thought  of  what 
could  happen.  In  a  building  of  students  he  went  frequently  to 
see  if  snakes  might  have  re-appeared.  He  worried  greatly  for 
fear  some  one  would  be  injured.  One  morning  he  was  rewarded 
to  find  one  of  them  back  in  the  room  by  the  cage.  He  caged  it 
securelv  and  left  it  in  the  room  behind  a  locked  door.  The  next 
morning  the  other  snake  was  by  the  cage.  Professor  Seymour’s 
relief  was  heart-warming. 

You  might  wonder  how  the  professor  secured  his  cats  for 
experimentation.  It  was  his  custom  to  pay  small  boys  twenty- 
five  cents  per  cat  and  one  or  two  cents  for  bugs.  The  cats  were 
supposed  to  be  the  alley  variety,  but  it  seems  that  many  a  house¬ 
hold  pet  disappeared  in  the  safari  for  laboratory  specimens.  As 
kids  always  seem  to  travel  in  pairs,  he  paid  the  extra  boy  two 
cents.  He  said  it  was  worth  that  just  to  come  along.  He  was  a 
great  man  and  a  great  teacher,  and  I  regret  that  I  am  not  quali¬ 
fied  to  record  properly  all  the  good  he  passed  on  to  his  stu¬ 
dents.  Later,  when  he  had  retired  and  lived  in  Los  Angeles,  I 
called  to  see  him.  He  was  substituting  in  schools  there.  He 
told  me  about  the  results  of  a  test  he  had  just  given,  indicating 
the  papers  were  not  up  to  standard.  He  said,  “F.  Rowlee,  I 
just  piled  the  papers  up,  shut  my  eyes  and  passed  on  every 
one.  ’  ’ 


This  man’s  adherence  to  detail  might  be  exemplified  by  a 
pea  pod.  As  a  class  we  were  told  to  bring  a  pea  pod  to  be  used 
in  study.  A  girl  who  lived  in  the  same  house  with  us  was  al¬ 
ways  forgetting  her  assignment.  I  advised  her  of  his  strictness 
and  the  penalty  that  might  result  and  delay  her  graduation.  She 
was  later  given  a  goose  egg  and  failed  for  that  term.  It  was 
Professor  Seymour  who  invented  a  method  for  running  water 
over  slides  while  they  were  being  shown.  The  water  cooled  the 
slides  and  kept  them  from  melting. 


me. 


The  first  semester  at  college  was  a  very  difficult  one  for 
I  had  much  to  learn  because  of  my  neglected  years  of 
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schooling.  It  became  necessary  for  me  to  study  each  day  right 
after  school  and  far  into  the  night.  By  so  doing  I  made  excel¬ 
lent  grades.  When  school  closed  for  the  summer  we  did  not 
have  the  funds  to  take  the  long  trip  home,  so  we  went  to  San 
Francisco  instead  to  stay  with  my  sister  and  her  husband. 
George  had  secured  a  position  with  the  street  car  company  of 
that  city.  By  now  they  had  four  little  children  and  things  were 
still  difficult.  However,  we  did  see  quite  a  bit  of  the  city  life. 

Back  home  my  mother  was  nursing  the  sick.  Miller  and 
Lux  had  started  farming  their  vast  land  holdings  at  Button- 
willow.  To  aid  in  this  development  a  great  number  of  Italian 
families  had  been  brought  in  to  settle.  Many  children  were 
born  and  as  there  were  no  doctors  near  the  colony  or  Jerry 
Slough  Mother  had  many  calls  to  work  as  a  mid-wife  and  nurse. 
She  liked  the  people  and  they  paid  her  well  for  those  times. 
From  this  steady  work,  she  was  able  to  eventually  keep  us  in 
school  until  we  completed  our  education.  Sometimes  there  were 
long  spells  between  checks  but  we  kept  our  credit  good  without 
too  much  difficulty.  We  did  receive  one  postal  money  order 
while  in  San  Francisco.  However  we  did  not  know  anyone  that 
might  cash  it.  Finally  1  remembered  the  commission  house  that 
Mother  had  shipped  her  turkeys  to  in  the  past.  I  presented 
the  check  there  and  told  them  my  story.  I  can’t  remember  if 
they  made  anv  effort  to  define  the  truth  but  they  did  cash  the 
check. 

One  time  my  mother  had  some  old  turkey  gobblers,  so  old 
and  tough  she  was  afraid  to  ship  them,  so  she  corresponded  to 
find  out  what  to  do.  The  commission  house  said  for  her  to  send 
them  along.  They  would  fill  an  order  they  had  for  turkeys  for 
San  Quentin.  ‘  ‘  Tough  people,  tough  birds,  ”  as  it  were.  It  may 
have  been  this  story  that  refreshed  their  memory  and  helped  to 
get  our  check  cashed. 

Tt  so  happened  that  while  we  were  in  San  Francisco,  Edna, 
the  daughter  of  our  landlady  in  Chico,  came  to  visit  a  girl  friend 
and  her  family.  Both  girls  were  about  the  same  age.  The  city 
girl  went  about  the  process  of  showing  the  small  town  girl  a  big 
city’s  night  life. 

One  night  about  two  o’clock  we  were  awakened  by  a  loud 
banging  on  the  door.  It  was  Edna,  who  had  taken  a  long  street 
car  ride  out  to  see  us.  She  came  in  very  frightened  and  excited. 
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It  seems  the  two  girls  had  been  out  to  the  race  track  and  had 
seen  no  harm  in  doing  a  little  flirting  with  two  men  they  met 
there.  Accepting  an  invitation  to  go  to  supper  that  night,  they 
had  been  taken  to  what  was  supposedly  a  restaurant  which  in¬ 
stead  proved  to  be  a  dive.  In  fact  it  might  have  been  called  a 
trap.  When  the  girls  became  anxious  about  the  late  hour  and 
wanted  to  go  home,  they  found  the  door  locked.  They  put  up  a 
fierce  battle  and  Edna  finally  got  the  door  unlocked  making 
their  escape  possible.  She  was  so  frightened  she  made  the  wild 
dash  by  street  car  to  our  place  to  tell  us. 

I  was  never  lured  by  the  bright  lights,  but  went  a  few  times 
to  the  theater  to  see  some  famous  actresses  of  those  days.  All 
this  was  very  new  and  grand  to  me.  The  soft  carpets  and  red 
plush  seats  were  alluring,  but  no  sooner  than  you  became  com- 
fortably  seated,  you  became  uncomfortable.  You  felt  something 
biting  you  in  many  places.  You  wiggled  and  twisted  to  disturb 
your  guest  as  best  you  could.  This  was  my  first  experience  at 
being  so  badly  flea-bitten.  Those  plush  carpets  and  seats  were 
alive  with  the  pests.  At  that  time  there  was  no  known  remedy. 
When  we  reached  home  our  clothing  was  alive  with  these  little 
brown  devils.  The  usual  procedure  was  to  trap  them  in  the  folds 
of  your  garments  and  crush  as  many  as  possible.  These  gar¬ 
ments  became  so  gory  with  your  own  blood  and  the  crushed 
bodies  of  fleas,  it  became  necessary  to  put  them  in  the  laundry 
tub. 


We  soon  learned  a  trick  by  which  to  remove  the  fleas  when 
we  came  home  from  these  4 ‘ plush”  but  torturous  places.  First, 
we  set  a  large  pan  of  water  near  on  the  bed.  As  we  undressed 
the  glare  of  the  water  attracted  the  fleas  and  they  made  a  hop 
for  it.  It  was  not  unusual  to  catch  well  toward  a  hundred  in 
such  a  trap,  not  counting  those  that  escaped. 


By  now  we  had  one  full  year  of  schooling.  After  our  sum¬ 
mer  in  San  Francisco,  we  returned  to  start  our  second  vear  at 
Chico.  Luckily,  we  were  able  to  return  to  our  good  landlady. 
Unfortunately  for  her,  she  had  developed  fainting  spells  that 
came  mostly  in  the  night.  Many  times  we  sat  up  most  of  the 
night  to  be  near  her.  Our  friendship  continued  to  grow  as  she 
was  very  kind  to  us. 


When  we  returned  to  Mrs.  Walker’s,  we  were  surprised  to 
see  a  picture  of  the  minister  of  a  church  in  San  Francisco  where 
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two  girls  were  murdered.  The  body  of  one  had  been  stuffed  in 
the  frame  work  of  the  belfry.  The  body  of  the  second  was  still 
in  the  library  where  she  had  been  killed.  The  supposition  was 
that  whoever  did  it  was  interrupted  before  he  could  dispose  of 
her  body.  This  church  was  not  very  far  from  where  my  sister 
lived  in  San  Francisco.  A  man,  a  deacon  of  the  church,  was 
later  convicted  of  the  crime  on  circumstantial  evidence.  The 
minister,  too,  figured  in  the  trial,  and  it  was  from  the  news¬ 
paper  pictures  I  recognized  the  picture  on  the  mantle.  Our 
landlady  was  a  member  of  his  church  in  Chico,  where  he  was 
pastor. 

The  first  month  of  the  first  year  of  our  stay  in  Chico  we 
had  been  invited  to  a  party  given  at  the  home  of  a  doctor.  This 
was  the  first  really  nice  party  I  had  ever  attended.  Upon  re¬ 
turning  to  school  for  the  second  term,  we  found  out  this  doctor 
had  been  convicted  and  sent  to  the  penitentiary.  He  was  one  of 
three  who  had  plotted  and  carried  out  the  murder  of  a  wealthy 
old  man  for  his  forttune.  The  accomplices  were  an  heir  and  an 
attorney.  By  now  I  had  come  to  believe  that  not  all  the  bad  men 
were  in  Kern  Countv. 


School  continued  very  much  the  same  the  second  year.  I 
worked  hard  as  usual.  I  had  some  trouble  with  my  sister  who 
did  not  like  the  pressure  I  put  on  her  to  study.  She  wanted  to 
return  home.  1  argued  that  there  was  no  money  to  take  us 
home.  She  tore  a  few  leaves  out  of  her  book  in  anger,  and  the 
fuss  was  soon  over.  We  did  not  fare  so  well  the  second  semester 
of  this  year,  for  1  contracted  two  serious  illnesses.  First,  the 
measles,  and  then  a  bad  case  of  the  flu.  I  was  verv  ill  and  with- 
out  medical  attention,  until  I  became  delirious  and  things 
looked  serious.  The  illness  left  me  in  a  very  weakened  condi¬ 
tion  and  I  soon  developed  a  bad  cough.  I  had  missed  a  lot  of 
school  and  in  some  classes  was  required  to  make  up  work  and 
take  extra  tests.  In  my  weakened  condition,  I  found  it  difficult 
to  climb  the  stairs  to  the  third  floor  to  take  the  biology  tests 
given  by  my  favorite  teacher,  but  most  dreaded  by  the  majority 
of  students  because  of  his  hard  grading.  I  was  passed  by  all 
teachers  as  having  made  up  my  work,  but  I  doubted  my  grades. 
I  must  have  been  passed  for  my  efforts,  made  in  such  a  weaken¬ 
ed  condition. 


School  closed  with  our  first  two  vears  now  over.  My  seri- 
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ous  cough  had  started  a  chain  of  thoughts  in  my  mind.  A 
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change  of  climate  might  improve  my  health.  Chico  had  been 
rainy  and  cold.  San  Diego  was  known  for  its  milder  year- 
around  climate.  A  new  Normal  School  had  been  built  there. 
It  was  now  possible  for  us  to  be  transferred  and  continue  our 
schooling. 

We  left  for  home  in  the  sage  brush  to  promote  the  idea, 
stopping  again  in  San  Francisco  to  see  our  sister.  We  found 
her  ill.  When  we  opened  the  door  to  surprise  her,  we  found 
she  was  trying  to  manage  her  household  from  her  bed.  A 
toddler,  one  we  had  never  seen,  was  pulling  ashes  and  coal 
out  of  the  cook  stove  onto  the  floor.  His  face  and  clothes  had 
been  well  covered  with  ashes  and  coal  dust.  We  persuaded  her 
to  let  us  take  the  baby  home  with  us.  To  this  she  readily  agreed. 
While  riding  the  boat  to  Sacramento,  we  were  unable  to  get 
any  rest  and  very  little  sleep.  The  baby,  we  found  out  later, 
had  a  gathering  in  his  ear  that  kept  him  restless.  We  had  to 
find  a  way  to  keep  him  quiet  so  other  passengers  would  not  be 
disturbed.  A  miller  moth  kept  flying  around  and  hitting  against 
the  ceiling.  The  antics  of  the  moth  amused  the  baby.  I  would 
catch  it  and  turn  it  loose,  catch  it  and  turn  it  loose. 

When  we  reached  home,  we  found  our  parents  had  moved 
back  onto  the  original  homestead  intending  to  farm.  They  had 
started  to  improve  it  by  drilling  an  artesian  well,  and  bringing 
in  a  two-storv  house  with  the  help  of  Bill  Tracy,  to  take  the  place 
of  the  old  one.  They  were  now  back  in  Jerry  Slough  where 
they  were  to  live  out  the  rest  of  their  lives.  It  was  indeed  a 
vicious  circle,  the  life  they  lived  as  pioneers  of  Kern  County. 
By  the  end  of  the  summer  Mother  decided  to  keep  the  baby  for 
awhile  longer.  Luckily,  our  parents  had  agreed  to  a  change  of 
schools. 

We  found  our  youngest  sister,  Hazel,  now  twelve  and  out  of 
school,  doing  much,  as  I  had  at  her  age.  Knowing  too  well  what 
this  could  lead  to,  I  became  determined  to  take  her  to  San  Diego 
and  put  her  in  school  there.  Of  course,  this  added  greatly  to  our 
problems  as  we  were  again  going  to  a  strange  place  and  had,  as 
vet,  no  place  to  stav.  Now  there  would  be  three  of  us,  one  a 
child. 

The  city  of  San  Diego  was  all  new  to  us,  including  the 
school.  On  looking  about,  we  saw  a  sign  on  a  house  that  said 
“ rooms  to  rent”.  It  proved  to  be  a  house  in  which  the  upstairs 
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rooms  were  both  unfurnished  and  unfinished.  The  price  fitted 
our  pocketbook  and  we  moved  in.  It  was  close  to  the  school. 
Soon  we  were  fixing  it  up. 


The  Normal  school  had  a  teacher  training  school  in  one  of 
the  buildings.  It  was  like  any  other  elementary  school  except 
the  teachers  were  the  Normal  students  who  were  called  practice 
teachers  because  they  taught  there  during  their  last  year  of 
training.  This  school  was  well  looked  after  daily  by  two  super¬ 
visors.  Here  was  where  inv  little  sister  would  attend  classes. 


By  now  she  had  some  new  dresses  and  was  off  to  school.  I 
was  very  proud  to  see  her  go  on,  for  T  remembered  her  back 
home  in  overalls  and  out  of  school.  All  went  well  the  first  day. 
However,  the  next  morning  everything  had  changed,  and  she 
declared  she  would  not  go  to  school  there  any  more.  No  amount 
of  coaxing  did  any  good.  1  said,  “If  you  don’t  want  to  go,  you 
must  be  sick,  and  you  will  have  to  take  castor  oil.”  I  gave  it 
to  her  by  force,  then  pulled  a  small  board  from  a  cracker  box 
and  spanked  her.  She  went  willingly  after  that  and  became  a 
good  student. 

We  liked  the  new  school  very  much  and  the  teachers  were 
liked  as  well.  The  morning  I  registered,  I  sat  in  the  little  wait¬ 
ing  room  of  the  registrar  of  the  school.  On  her  desk  was  a 
stack  of  letters.  The  very  top  one  revealed  a  transferring  letter 
regarding  the  Rowlee  girls.  At  this  time  she  did  not  know  who 
we  were.  It  further  said,  “These  girls  are  the  kind  of  young- 
women  we  would  be  pleased  to  have  instruct  our  own  children.  ’  ’ 
While  this  was  a  cheering  note  to  a  girl  among  strangers,  I  had 
a  guilty  feeling  and  read  no  more. 

We  had  no  difficulty  establishing  credit  here  and  rode  the 
street  cars  downtown  to  shop  for  groceries.  Several  times  I 
noticed  a  neat  little  cottage  on  the  corner  not  far  from  the 
school.  Always,  it  was  empty.  It  looked  so  inviting,  I  finally 
made  some  inquiries.  Everyone,  it  seemed,  knew  it  was  a 
haunted  house.  As  the  story  ran,  a  bride  and  her  groom  had 
moved  into  it,  but  an  unfortunate  event  followed.  The  groom, 
in  the  end,  committed  suicide  there.  In  succession,  brides  and 
grooms  had  moved  in  and  out,  until  the  place  had  become 
haunted  and  was  known  as  the  haunted  house. 

This  gave  me  an  idea.  Perhaps  we  might,  by  chance,  get 
the  place  for  a  very  cheap  rent.  A  call  on  the  real  estate  office 
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downtown  was  in  order.  The  agent  said  he  would  rent  it  to  us 
lor  twenty-five  dollars  a  month.  1  suggested  twenty-five  dol¬ 
lars  was  too  much  on  account  of  the  house  being  haunted  and 
having  stood  there  empty  so  long.  When  we  told  him  we  knew 
the  facts  and  were  not  afraid,  he  came  to  our  price.  As  there 
were  two  bedrooms,  I  looked  up  two  other  girls  to  share  the 
rent.  There  we  lived  happily  and  unhaunted. 

When  our  school  closed  for  the  summer,  I  again  called  the 
agency  about  the  house.  They  wanted  fifteen  dollars  per  month 
to  hold  it  for  us.  I  again  persuaded  him  to  hold  it  free,  promis¬ 
ing  we  would  not  move  out.  I  also  told  him  we  needed  all  our 
money  to  get  home.  He  again  agreed.  Thus  ended  our  third 
year  of  college,  and  we  took  the  train  for  Jerry  Slough.  Though 
1  had  thrived  as  a  result  of  the  change  in  climate  I  did  not  have 
much  time  to  recuperate.  The  change  from  a  school  where  I 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  teachers  and  surroundings  to  one 
of  new  people  and  practices  was  not  easy. 

The  summer  passed  quickly,  and  we  went  back  to  what 
would  be  our  graduating  year.  Things  went  along  well,  until 
the  second  semester  when  my  sister,  Dolly,  found  the  strain  of 
study  and  supervised  teaching  too  great  a  load  to  carry.  As  a 
result  she  gave  signs  of  her  courage  being  exhausted.  I  did  all 
I  could  to  persuade  her  that  she  only  had  a  few  more  weeks 
before  we  would  graduate.  Thereupon,  I  got  a  bottle  of  wine 
and  attempted  to  have  her  swallow  a  raw  egg  in  a  glass  of  wine 
each  morning.  I  had  heard  my  mother  tell  of  the  wonders  that 
could  result  from  such  a  dosage.  It  was  necessary  to  pull  my 
patient  up  to  a  sitting  position  and  induce  her  to  try  letting  the 
egg  slip  down  her  throat,  followed  by  the  wine.  After  a  few 
mornings  of  spewed  egg  and  wine  all  over  the  bedclothing,  I 
abandoned  the  idea  and  left  her  home  in  bed. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  school  year,  another  heavv  burden 
fell  upon  my  shoulders.  Our  graduation  class  voted  that  I 
should  be  chairman  of  a  committee  to  put  on  the  “  Jinks”  pro¬ 
gram.  I  accepted,  though  T,  too,  was  failing  in  my  strength.  I 
believe  this  latter  was  due  partly  to  an  unbalanced  diet.  Mind¬ 
ful  of  the  effort  and  economy  it  took  to  keep  us  in  school,  we  did 
not  allow  ourselves  proper  nourishment.  However,  I  entered 
into  the  necessary  preparation  for  this  program  with  great 
enthusiasm,  and  the  help  of  some  fine  talent. 
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At  this  time  the  old-type  Edison  phonograph  with  the  im¬ 
mense  horn  was  the  style.  I  conceived  the  idea  of  building  a 
program  around  one  of  these  machines.  One  was  found  in  the 
archives  of  an  ancient  structure  which  housed  the  archeology 
of  the  San  Diego  Normal  School.  In  the  Normal  school  we  had 
a  few  pupils  who  were  excellent  in  the  art  of  mimicry.  For 
amusement  they  had  often  entertained  us  with  imitations  of  the 
teachers.  This,  of  course,  was  all  done  in  fun  to  demonstrate 
their  art.  Both  male  and  female  voices  were  available. 

Choosing  the  best  of  the  lot,  I  instructed  them  to  listen 
without  detection  and  make  an  exact  copy  of  conversations.  This 
was  done  usually  in  class,  under  the  guise  of  school  work.  We 
held  rehearsals,  and  all  shajjed  into  a  good  program  as  we  ap¬ 
proached  the  night  of  the  performance.  There  was  a  little  boy 
in  the  training  school  who  gave  the  practice  teachers  much 
trouble.  Consequently,  they  received  some  adverse  criticisms 
from  the  supervising  teachers.  They  always  began  by  saying, 
“Now  there  was . ;  he  never  heard  a  word  you  said,”  fol¬ 

lowed  by  a  severe  lecture  on  the  practice  of  teaching.  Our  pro¬ 
gram  was  full  of  incidents  built  around  this  lad,  for  his  activi¬ 
ties  occasioned  much  material  for  amusing  dialogue. 

The  night  before  the  program,  the  leading  character  of  our 
play  was  accidently  drowned  in  a  swimming  pool.  This  neces¬ 
sitated  a  complete  transposing  of  our  dialogue,  but  so  far  as  our 
audience  of  pupils  was  concerned,  this  was  successfully  done. 

Our  program  opened  with  an  amusing  faculty  meeting.  It 
was  necessary  for  me  to  be  on  the  stage  out  in  front  to  give  an 
introductory  speech.  Those  who  did  the  mimicking  were 
hidden  behind  a  curtain  with  their  identity  unknown.  Their 
voices  were  carried  to  the  audience  by  means  of  two  over-sized 
horns. 

The  program  brought  down  the  house.  It  was  unfortunate¬ 
ly  seriously  disapproved  of  by  some  of  the  lady  teachers.  You 
see,  I  had  been  supported  secretly  by  one  of  the  men  teachers. 
He  had  given  me  the  details  of  a  teachers  meeting  which  was 
always  a  secret  meeting  where  school  problems  were  discussed 
as  well  as  individual  students.  Standing  as  I  was,  out  in  front, 
I  saw  their  faces  growing  redder  and  redder  with  anger  as  the 
program  continued  to  bring  applause  from  the  students.  There¬ 
fore,  I  deemed  it  advisable  to  avoid  the  heat  of  their  anger  by  a 
quick  get-away  after  the  show. 
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While  I  was  still  between  the  racks  of  coats,  two  of  the 
teachers  came  into  the  cloak  room.  One  said  to  the  other,  “Yes, 
I  said  it,  but  did  I  say  it  like  that!”  One  of  the  men  teachers 
volunteered  that  it  was  good  for  the  teachers  to  get  a  glimpse 
of  themselves  once  a  year.  He  happened  to  have  been  my  secret 
advisor.  The  lady  teachers,  in  trying  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  the 
affair,  laid  it  all  onto  a  man  student  who  had  clashed  with  them 
on  some  teaching  ethics.  I  regretted  this  because  he  had  no 
hand  in  it.  Just  before  I  was  to  take  the  train  home,  I  called 
to  soothe  the  ire  of  these  teachers,  and  assured  them  I  was  all  to 
blame,  and  it  was  only  in  fun.  They  seemed  disturbed,  and  I 
hope  they  held  their  harsh  criticisms  in  abeyance  the  following- 
year. 

During  this  graduating  time  the  president  of  the  school, 
Dr.  Black,  was  in  Europe.  When  he  returned  and  heard  about 
our  program,  he  was  very  angry,  but  as  I  had  my  little  roll  of 
white  paper  tied  with  the  yellow  ribbon,  and  was  back  home  in 
far-away  Kern  County,  I  just  smiled.  Incidentally  Dr.  Black 
on  occasions  claimed  teachers  could  not  add.  Then  he  would 
slip  into  the  classroom  and  teach  his  methods.  These  T  found 
very  useful  in  my  own  teaching  later. 

1  might  say  here,  my  graduation  was  nothing  like  l  had 
pictured  it  in  my  youth.  My  parents  were  not  present.  I  was 
not  the  spirited  young  graduate  that  I  had  formerly  pictured 
myself.  Standing  on  the  rostrum  receiving  a  diploma  was  a 
very  tired  young  woman  of  twenty-four  years,  exhausted,  with 
her  dream  of  long  ago  fulfilled.  Her  only  longing  was  to  be 
home  and  resting.  My  sister  did  not  graduate,  but  following 
a  summer’s  rest,  she  returned  for  a  three  weeks  session  and 
secured  her  diploma. 

Upon  returning  home,  I  was  in  bed  for  several  days,  and 
my  meals  were  carried  to  me.  At  last  I  was  a  teacher,  qualified 
to  teach  in  the  primary  schools  of  the  State  of  California.  T  had 
a  letter  from  one  of  the  instructors  in  the  college  I  had  just  left, 
saving  if  1  wished  to  teach  in  the  citv  schools,  he  would  be  able 
to  help  me  secure  such  a  position.  The  County  Superintendent 
of  Schools  at  that  time  was  indebted  to  him  for  past  favors. 
This  did  not  appeal  to  me  as  my  thoughts  and  heart  turned  back 
to  the  frustrations  and  confusions  of  my  own  school  davs.  The 
four  years  I  had  been  away  had  not  greatly  changed  the  condi¬ 
tions  that  1  had  experienced.  Many  girls  and  boys  would  need 
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help  as  1  needed  it.  My  place  would  not  be  in  the  city,  but  in  the 
country,  where  existed  the  life  I  knew  so  well. 

Tracyism:  I  am  a  fighter,  hut  will  not  fight  unless  there 
is  a  cause. 


NORMAL  SCHOOL  MEMORIES 
POKING  FUN 

While  a  student  in  the  San  Diego  Normal,  1  carried  on  a 
little  side  line  all  my  own.  I  set  out  to  gather  news  about  school 
happenings  and  people  during  the  day.  At  night  I  drew  that 
news  in  the  form  of  cartoons.  I  would  get  up  very  early  the 
next  morning,  and  post  the  drawings  on  the  hall  bulletin  board. 
It  was  not  long  before  the  school  as  a  whole  became  interested 
in  those  drawings,  and  came  to  look  upon  them  as  a  news 
agency.  Though  it  was  just  a  prank  affording  much  fun  for  all 
of  us,  my  identity  remained  hidden.  It  was  great  fun  to  stand 
by  the  board,  as  \  sometimes  did,  and  listen  to  the  comments. 
Some  special,  others  priceless ! 

SLOYD 

While  1  was  still  enrolled  in  college  a  new  course  was  re¬ 
quired  of  teachers  in  training.  It  was  called  sloyd,  known  later 
as  manual  training.  I  decided  to  make  a  dish  to  set  on  top  of  a 
table.  On  this  occassion  the  teacher  asked  me,  “Do  you  think 
you  can  do  it!”  This  remark  only  made  me  mad  and  even 
more  determined  to  prove  that  I  could  obtain  a  college  educa¬ 
tion. 

ILLNESS 

When  I  entered  San  Diego,  I  was  coughing  so  badly  it  was 
necessary  to  carry  a  man ’s  handkerchief.  It  was  probable  that 
after  seiges  of  measles  and  flu,  all  within  six  months,  I  was  near 
tuberculosis.  At  times  I  was  so  delirious  I  would  crawl  up  in 
one  corner  of  the  bed  and  sell  ribbon.  All  the  skin  came  off  the 
inside  of  my  mouth. 

HERE  AND  THERE 

An  implement  called  a  RIPPER  has  just  torn  up  the  rail¬ 
road  that  extended  from  Buttonwillow  to  McKittrick.  I  do 
not  know  how  long  or  how  far  Mr.  Tracy  worked  on  this  road, 
but  as  far  as  he  did,  his  scraper  was  the  last  to  go  over  it.  At 
that  time  he  was  living  on  Section  32  as  a  homesteader.  His 
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cabin  was  the  standard  homesteaders,  cabin,  size  10  by  12.  In 
his  cabin  were  two  cots,  a  stove,  a  table,  and  a  home-made  cup¬ 
board.  Mr.  Tracy  had  made  the  table  and  cupboard  which  we 
still  have  today.  In  fact,  they  have  stood  all  kinds  of  abuse, 
but  show  no  signs  of  breaking  up.  He  said  a  five  gallon  can  of 
coal  oil  lasted  them  one  year.  They  only  used  it  in  their  lamp, 
as  they  burned  sage  brush  in  the  stove. 

The  Tracy  Ranch  house  of  the  present  time  was  built  on 
Section  31  in  about  1900.  At  that  time  the  bachelor  brothers 
were  living  in  a  cabin  about  a  mile  from  the  new  house  to  be. 
When  my  sister  and  I  changed  normal  colleges  that  same  year, 
and  while  going  from  Chico  to  San  Diego,  we  spent  the  summer 
at  home.  During  our  absence  our  family  had  moved  back  to  the 
original  homestead  on  Jerry  Slough,  so  that  now  we  were 
neighbors  of  the  Tracy  brothers. 

They  gave  a  housewarming  party  to  dedicate  their  new 
house,  and  we  attended.  That  fall  we  left  for  San  Diego  to 
complete  our  education.  In  one  of  our  letters  from  home, 
Mother  said  Willie  Tracy  was  to  be  married.  This  to  me  was 
just  a  piece  of  news,  as  1  had  only  met  the  gentleman  twice,  once 
in  the  flood  and  once  at  his  housewarming. 

I  never  knew  what  happened  to  that  marriage  until  after 
my  own  wedding  day.  My  husband  still  had  her  picture.  She 
was  a  nice  looking  girl  by  the  name  of  Tucker.  I  believe  she 
had  been  raised  in  Kern  County  in  the  (Ilennville  countrv;  then 
had  gone  away  to  school  and  later  was  employed  by  a  broker¬ 
age  firm  in  San  Francisco  as  a  stenographer. 

I  do  not  know  anything  about  their  romance,  but  I  do  know 
why  it  was  never  consummated.  She  had  insisted  upon  his 
coming  to  San  Francisco  and  becoming  a  stock  broker.  Mr. 
Tracy  could  not  see  himself  in  a  business  in  which  he  had  no 
training,  and  evidentallv  his  love  was  not  deep  enough  to  take 
the  chance.  He  was  already  entrenched  in  the  farming  and  this 
in  itself  presented  quite  a  problem.  At  last  he  said  “No.” 

However,  my  mother  wrote  to  us  the  very  day  of  the  wed¬ 
ding  to  be.  I  still  remember  that  night.  We  were  studying, 
when  1  looked  up  from  my  history  book  and  said  to  my  sister, 
“You  know,  today  is  Willie  Tracy’s  wedding  day,”  and  then 
went  back  to  my  history.  I  was  really  making  my  own  history. 
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It  is  a  wonder  I  did  not  become  an  old  maid,  because  of  the 
lenacity  I  had  for  sticking  to  the  idea  I  must  finish  school  before 
anything  else.  One  sweetheart  gave  up  and  went  to  Alaska, 
and  I  had  no  eyes  for  the  one  T  did  marry,  until  I  graduated 
and  became  a  teacher.  I  could  not  see  putting  all  the  years 
and  effort  in  college  and  never  using  it ;  so  when  I  had  the  op¬ 
portunity  later,  I  always  did  some  teaching  as  long  as  T  could 
be  at  home  with  my  husband  and  family. 

STOVES,  SOAP,  STARCH  AND  IRONING 

The  kitchen  of  a  man’s  house  was  in  early  days  as  it  is  to¬ 
day,  the  most  important  place  in  the  house  because  that  is  where 
his  food  is  prepared  for  him  and  his  family.  The  old  kitchen 
stove  always  had  its  own  special  corner.  As  we  crowded  around 
to  huddle  in  the  warmest  places,  it  warmed  our  hearts  as  well 
as  our  toes.  The  fire  crackled  and  burned  brightly,  though 
sometimes  it  had  to  be  coaxed  a  lot.  All  went  according  to  what 
we  had  to  burn. 

Sometimes  our  woodpile  was  like  our  pantry,  not  much  in 
it;  then  we  scrapped  up  what  we  called  chips  into  boxes  and 
stacked  those  boxes  near  the  stove.  But  always  the  fire  burned, 
and  the  old  stove  sent  streaks  of  light  from  its  hearth,  flickering 
across  the  floor.  Most  of  the  time,  Mother  was  in  the  kitchen 
seeing  that  all  things  went  well,  but  sometimes  she  would  be 
aAvay  caring  for  a  sick  neighbor,  or  late  getting  home  when  she 
and  Father  had  taken  a  long  trip.  These  were  very  lonesome 
times  for  my  brother  and  me. 

At  these  times,  we  put  the  lamp  in  the  window  as  my 
mother  always  did  for  my  father.  In  those  days  it  seemed  to 
mean  a  great  deal  to  those  coming  home  at  night  if  they  could 
see  a  light  in  the  window.  Pots  and  kettles  became  blackened 
from  smoke  and  soot  making  a  problem  for  the  early  day  house¬ 
keeper.  If  you  could  iron  a  man’s  starched  shirt  without  streak¬ 
ing  it  with  soot,  you  were  an  expert.  Ironing  a  starched  gar¬ 
ment  was  a  hazardous  job  that  took  training  and  experience  to 
accomplish.  There  were  usually  some  trouble  spots  to  be 
sponged  and  doctored  and  re-ironed.  And  curious  as  it  may 
seem,  custom  dictated  that  garments  need  be  so  stiffly  starched 
that  they  could  almost  stand  alone.  We  had  no  refined  product 
that  you  find  on  the  market  today.  When  my  mother  had  a  so- 
called  fine  garment  to  starch,  she  pealed  a  large  potato,  grated 
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and  mashed  it  well,  using  the  water  she  boiled  it  in  for  the 
starch.  Flour  was  ordinarily  used  to  make  starch,  but  flour 
made  clothes  difficult  to  iron. 


To  emphasize  this  quality,  the  hoop  was  invented  consisting 
of  loops  of  wire  fastened  together  with  tape.  This  wire  con¬ 
traption  was  worn  with  some  difficulty  beneath  the  skirt  to 
make  it  stand  out.  This  fad  again  appeared  in  recent  years, 
and  the  effect  was  produced  by  wearing  an  underskirt  of 
stand  out  ruffles,  which  seems  now  to  be  disappearing  in  favor 
of  the  old  fashioned  form  fitting  skirt  of  a  more  commen  sense 
style. 


No  bleaches  were  at  hand  and  our  soap  was  homemade.  It 
was  called  soft  soap  because  it  was  only  semi-solid,  and  you 
scooped  it  up  out  of  some  old  crock  with  your  hands.  My 
mother  and  all  housewives  made  their  own  soap.  I  cannot  re¬ 
member  ever  seeing  any  commercial  lye.  I  was  only  a  tiny  tot 
when  I  first  remember  the  leaching  barrel,  as  I  believe  it  was 
called.  This  was  a  large  barrel  of  wood  ashes  that  stood  outside 
where  it  could  catch  the  rain.  As  the  ashes  became  wet,  a  small 
stream  of  amber  colored  liquid  came  from  a  spout  at  the  bottom 
of  the  barrel  and  was  caught  in  a  smaller  keg  or  crock  which  I 
remember  most.  Animal  fat  or,  preferably,  tallow  mixed  with 
this  lye  made  our  soap  of  the  day.  Sometimes  other  discarded 
greases  were  used ;  so  when  the  material  was  boiled,  the  result 
was  a  congealed  mass  of  soft  consistency.  Perhaps,  the  phrase 
soft  soaping  people  may  well  have  originated  from  this  slippery 
product. 


In  real  rainy  weather,  the  little  stream  ran  larger  as  the 
water  ran  through  the  lye,  but  most  of  the  time,  the  spout  just 
dribbled  out  drop  at  a  time.  Of  course,  this  was  chemical  lye 
that  my  mother  combined  with  the  grease  she  had  saved  to  make 
our  soap.  She  made  soap  after  we  came  to  Kern  County.  I 
made  soap  also  after  I  married.  I  did  no  leaching  of  ashes  as 
1  was  able  to  buy  lye  in  cans.  It  was  possible  to  make  a  firm 
product  and  not  the  soft  soap  of  my  mother ’s  day.  I  cut  the 
soap  into  squares  or  bars  as  they  were  called.  The  first  toilet 
or  refined  soap  I  remember  was  the  Ivory  bar,  the  same  cake 
we  have  at  the  present  time.  There  was  no  concern  in  those 
days  what  the  soap  might  do  to  the  hands.  Soap  products  were 
not  advertised  then  as  they  are  now. 
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WHITE  WAS  QUITE  A  CAli 

One  year  my  father  and  brother  decided  to  buy  a  car.  They 
came  to  this  very  important  conclusion  after  much  study,  feel¬ 
ing  that  steam  and  not  gas  was  the  coming  thing  in  power. 
Pouring  over  many  books,  they  made  a  very  exhaustive  search 
into  the  matter.  We  had  a  friend,  a  retired  engineer,  who  had 
driven  up  from  Los  Angeles  in  a  White  Steamer.  Gas  cars 
were  already  in  use,  and  I  had  ridden  in  one.  I  was  quite  con¬ 
vinced  therefore  that  my  father  and  brother  were  mistaken. 

Finally,  1  persuaded  my  brother  to  ride  with  me  in  a  dem¬ 
onstration  gas  car  in  Bakersfield.  This  turned  out  to  be  a 
waste  of  time,  for  it  did  not  even  arouse  any  interest,  much  less 
any  kind  of  investigation.  Very  soon,  my  brother  left  for  Los 
Angeles  to  buy  the  much  coveted  steam  car.  All  the  money  he 
had  was  three  hundred  dollars,  and  that  was  to  be  a  down- 
payment  on  a  used  Steamer.  I  do  not  have  the  details  of  the 
trip,  but  my  brother  certainly  had  great  trouble  bringing  the 
car  home  over  the  bad  roads  and  steep  grades. 

My  father’s  and  brother’s  troubles  grew  even  worse  as 
they  determined  to  satisfy  themselves,  they  had  not  made  a 
mistake  in  their  choice.  When  White  was  on  the  road,  he  was 
either  on  fire  or  by  the  side  of  the  road,  all  passengers  out, 
cooling  off.  During  the  rainy  season,  Father  always  carried 
along  a  large  barrel  for  water.  As  he  passed  mud  holes,  a  can 
came  in  handy  to  scoop  up  more  water.  Finally,  he  fastened  a 
barrel  on  the  side  of  the  car  to  carry  enough  water  to  supply  the 
much  needed  steam.  The  car  always  appeared  to  be  on  fire 
somewhere,  as  the  blaze  streamed  out  from  under  or  far  above 
the  passengers’  heads. 

I  went  one  day  with  my  father  to  meet  a  friend  who  was 

coming  to  visit.  We  started  very  early  in  the  morning  as  the 

train  was  to  arrive  about  eight  o’clock  at  the  Famoso  Southern 

Pacific  Station.  It  seems  that  we  were  ablaze  all  the  wav.  We 

%> 

stopped  so  many  times  to  put  out  the  fires  and  cool  off  that  it 
was  already  one  o’clock  when  we  arrived  to  pick  up  our  passen¬ 
ger.  Eventually,  we  found  her  fast  asleep  on  the  bench  in  the 
waiting  room.  Of  course,  it  was  not  too  long  thereafter  that  the 
good  old  steamer  was  given  standing-room-only  in  the  junk 
yard.  I  never  recall  hearing  Father  or  my  brother  say  it  was 
not  a  good  car,  or  that  they  had  made  a  poor  choice. 
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BALING  WIRE  AND  CREDIT 

Modern  farming  lias  become  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  fascinating  occupations  of  our  times,  particularly  as  I 
think  back  in  the  past  regarding  our  own  farming  operations 
along  Jerry  Slough.  Y esterday ,  it  seems,  everything  was  held 
together  or  mended  with  baling  wire.  Sometimes  this  wire  be¬ 
came  scarce  because  so  many  uses  were  found  for  it.  It  was  of 
prime  importance  in  tying  things  together.  There  were  always 
more  places  where  it  could  prove  helpful.  In  mending  with 
this  incredible  wire  that  was  always  at  hand,  my  father  never 
used  it  in  a  shiftless  manner,  ignoring  its  full  possibilities.  He 
was  so  expert,  I  enjoyed  as  a  child  watching  how  quickly  and 
neatly  he  could  ply  the  wire  to  do  just  what  he  wanted  done. 

My  father  did  not  believe  in  banks  or  loan  agencies.  When 
his  requirements  demanded  extra  help  to  tide  him  over  a  diffi¬ 
cult  period,  such  as  at  tax  time,  he  came  to  my  husband  and 
borrowed,  always  paying  back  the  loan  rather  promptly  by  sell¬ 
ing  some  cattle. 

He  had  some  peculiarities,  too,  regarding  his  cattle.  He 
never  used  the  open  range.  Instead,  his  stock  roamed  in  his 
own  fields  where  he  could  keep  a  close  account.  Sometimes  his 
fields  which  produced  only  wild  grasses  became  very  bare,  and 
his  cattle  would  become  thin. 

My  father  loved  the  soil  and  the  toil  it  took  for  him  to  earn 
a  living  for  his  family.  His  life  was  a  grind,  and  he  kept  grind¬ 
ing  to  maintain  what  he  had  gained.  By  the  conclusion  of  his 
active  life,  his  original  homestead  had  been  improved  and 
farmed  as  best  one  could  do  in  those  days.  In  addition,  he  had 
acquired,  by  certain  government  regulations,  grazing  lands  near 
McKittrick  and  a  nice  home  in  Bakersfield.  His  success  was 
all  due  to  his  very  patient  nature.  He  was  willing  to  wait  for 
results,  but  in  the  meantime,  he  was  always  hard  at  work  on 
the  present,  and  what  it  had  to  offer. 


Tracyism:  SpeaJcinc/  of  a  Bakers  field  bank  .  .  .  “You  are 
my  favorite  institution." 
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CHAPTER  II 
RETURN  TO  WILDWOOD 


My  co-author,  in  cooperating  with  me  on  the  pages  of  this 
book,  picked  up  each  week  the  lines  I  had  written  and  left  me  a 
card  for  the  following  week’s  outline.  One  of  these  cards  stated, 
“First  Teaching  Experience” .  This  is  not  a  very  pretty  story. 
It  might  have  been  advisable  to  leave  it  untold,  but  since  I 
pledged  myself  to  fully  cooperate,  I  have  done  so.  This  part  of 
my  life  is  a  long,  long  time  in  the  past.  My  diploma  is  now  as 
yellow  as  the  ribbon  with  which  it  is  tied.  Though  I  am  out  of 
the  field  of  education,  I  did  teach  in  the  county  schools  for  about 
twenty-five  years.  I  have  never  lost  interest  in  schools,  or  the 
children  to  be  taught.  To  date,  I  have,  too,  a  warm  feeling  of 
gratitude  for  each  of  the  normal  schools  which  I  attended. 


My  diploma  permitted  me  to  teach  in  the  state  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  and  this  was  my  desire.  You  have  already  read  of  the 
difficulties  surrounding  my  efforts  to  become  a  teacher.  When 
I  first  returned  home,  I  was  physically  exhausted,  yet  vibrantly 
happy  that  I  would  soon  be  active  in  the  capacity  for  which  I 
had  been  trained.  I  visualized  a  definite  way  of  life  as  a  dele¬ 
gate  to  the  profession,  and  began  to  deliberate  as  to  where  I 
should  begin  my  career. 

During  the  summer  I  received  a  letter  from  my  former 
history  teacher,  Mr.  Bliss,  saying  if  I  wished  to  teach  in  the 
Bakersfield  City  Schools,  he  perhaps  could  help  me.  He  said, 
he  had  compiled  a  history  outline  to  be  used  in  the  schools  of 
Kern  County,  under  the  direction  of  County  Superintendent 
Doub.  He  said  further,  he  would  be  happy  to  send  me  a  recom¬ 
mendation  that  would  assist  in  securing  such  a  position.  While 
this  offer  gave  me  much  elation,  I  demured  at  the  suggestion 
and  did  not  accept  his  assistance. 

Because  of  the  life  I  had  lived  as  a  girl  on  the  plains  where 
I  had  received  my  meager  education,  I  was  cognizant  of  the 
educational  and  corrective  assistance  I  would  be  able  to  ad¬ 
minister  to  those  outpost  schools.  I  felt  I  could  give  my  best 
efforts  in  the  schools  where  I  understood  the  conditions  under 
which  I  would  be  working. 

I  was  pleased,  therefore,  to  have  my  home  school,  Wild¬ 
wood,  offered  to  me.  With  much  contentment  I  approached 
some  of  the  small  problems  that  arose.  Here  would  be  a  chance 
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to  stay  with  my  parents  and  help  them  with  their  difficulties. 
They  had  already  made  great  sacrifices  to  keep  my  sister  and 
me  in  school  with  no  thought  of  their  own  advancing  age.  In 
fact,  1  was  so  enthused,  I  did  not  visualize  in  the  least  the  possi¬ 
bility  that  things  to  come  might  demoralize  my  deliberations.  I 
was  thoroughly  satisfied  I  had  hurdled  the  last  barrier  posed 
against  a  life  with  trouble.  Unfortunately  this  was  a  delusion. 
Trouble  has  followed  me  through  all  of  life’s  demarcations.  As 
a  result  I  have  not  only  learned  to  live  with  trouble,  but  to  live 
happily. 

Since  my  elementary  graduation,  the  population  of  our 
area  had  changed  somewhat.  Even  the  school  stood  some  dis¬ 
tance  from  Jerry  Slough.  The  families  for  whom  the  school 
was  originally  built  had  moved  away;  so  the  school  house  had 
been  relocated  nearer  the  new  developing  area.  Thus  most  of 
the  population  was  new  to  me.  The  Tracy  brothers,  Theodore 
and  William,  nephews  of  Ferdinand  Tracy  who  had  explored 
the  San  Joaquin  Valley  and  settled  in  Jerry  Slough  to  become 
the  founder  of  the  present  day  Tracy  Ranch,  had  moved  their 
homestead  cabin  and  built  a  spacious  house  in  the  new  settle¬ 
ment. 

My  parents  had  continued  to  live  on  the  homestead  some 
six  miles  distant  from  the  school  house  where  I  would  be  teach¬ 
ing.  Where  to  board  a  teacher,  or  who  would  board  her  was  a 
question  to  be  answered  by  the  board  of  trustees.  This  time 
there  was  no  problem,  I  could  live  at  home  even  though  I  would 
have  to  cover  a  distance  of  six  miles  twice  daily.  My  father  had 
no  horse  suitable  to  hitch  to  a  buggy,  and  besides  there  was 
only  a  cart  and  Jake  the  mule  to  convey  me.  Jake  was  not  well 
adapted  to  a  cart  or  buggy,  or  even  travel.  However,  I  decided 
to  give  the  mule  a  try. 

The  first  morning  I  started  very  earlv.  I  wanted  to  have 
the  school  room  well  prepared  for  the  children.  Jake  apparent¬ 
ly  did  not  like  the  idea,  for  he  continually  crowded  the  fences  so 
closely,  it  seemed  he  was  trying  to  rub  himself  free  of  the  cart 
and  me.  Jake  had  only  been  taught  to  pull  in  a  plow-team  and 
now  had  to  be  given  a  complete  new  education.  By  the  time  I 
reached  school,  1  had  done  a  full  day’s  work  and  so  had  Jake. 
I  Imped  the  fully  stuffed  sack  of  hay  in  the  cart  would  suf¬ 
ficiently  revive  him  for  the  trip  home  after  the  day  ended,  for 
I  knew  it  was  going  to  be  a  long  day. 
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1  had  not  been  there  very  long  when  a  man  opened  the  door, 
walked  in,  and  went  over  to  the  small  book  case.  I  was  not 
alarmed  for  he  seemed  to  be  a  man  of  good  demeanor.  He  was 
apparently  intent  on  finding  a  certain  book.  I  presumed  he 
was  one  of  the  new  neighbors  and  went  on  about  my  own  affairs. 
Finally,  he  approached  my  desk  and,  laying  a  book  upon  it,  in¬ 
troduced  himself  as  one  of  the  near  neighbors.  Noting  a  man’s 
watch  lying  face  up  on  the  desk,  he  said,  4 ‘Oil!  Bill  Tracy’s 
watch.  He  tries  to  infatuate  all  the  teachers.  ”  As  a  matter  of 
fact  the  school  had  no  clock.  Mr.  Tracy,  who  was  clerk  of  the 
board,  having  made  an  early  morning  visit,  noted  the  absence 
of  a  clock  and  left  his  for  my  use.  I  could  see  no  cause  for  such 
a  remark,  and  feeling  no  infatuation  what-so-ever  from  its  lying 
there,  I  made  no  reply. 

The  watch  incident  in  itself  was  a  small  matter,  and  only 
for  clarification  do  I  mention  it.  The  library  books  were  dis¬ 
persed  among  the  school  supplies.  As  I  remember  there  were 
very  few  other  than  school  supplies.  These  books  were  the  same 
as  in  the  Hamlin  School  Library.  As  a  student  there  I  had 
found  them  too  difficult.  They  included:  Bricks  Without  Straw , 
Fair  Gods,  Ships  That  Pass  in  the  Night,  and,  I  believe,  Tom 
Sawyer.  I  do  not  recall  the  one  that  was  taken  by  my  usual 
visitor. 

That  first  year  passed  quickly  and  without  incident  other 
than  what  I  have  mentioned.  The  school  was  small,  being  only 
one  room,  and  contained  a  group  of  nice,  very  energetic  chil¬ 
dren.  The  Tracy  brothers,  having  noted  my  difficulty  with 
Jake  the  mule,  offered  to  loan  me  a  good  horse,  named  Maggy. 
I  bought  Maggy  for  thirty-five  dollars.  Then  I  really  enjoyed 
my  ride  to  school.  The  trustees,  we  can  assume,  were  well 
satisfied,  and  asked  me  to  return  the  following  fall.  I  visualized 
another  good  year  with  the  children,  so  I  happily  accepted. 

About  the  middle  of  the  summer  Mr.  Tracy’s  sister,  who 
was  a  teacher  in  the  city  of  Bakersfield,  decided  to  spend  part 
of  the  summer  at  the  Tracy  cattle  camp  in  the  mountains  near 
Glennville.  She  didn’t  feel  brave  enough  to  stay  there  alone 
and  asked  me  to  accompany  her.  I  also  felt  the  need  of  a 
change  and  agreed.  The  bear  trap  we  found  adjacent  to  the 
house  called  our  attention  to  visitors  that  could  be  expected. 

About  two  weeks  before  school  opened  I  received  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Tracy  giving  me  some  startling  and  surprising  facts. 
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Shortly  after  I  had  departed,  my  ‘‘early  morning  visitor”  of 
the  first  day  of  school  had  called  the  community  together,  and, 
acting  as  chairman,  advised  them  that  he  felt  Miss  Rowlee 
should  not  continue  teaching  the  Wildwood  School.  Since  he 
did  not  have  children  in  school,  and  was  not  a  trustee,  and  since 
there  had  been  no  complaints  from  anyone,  I  was  greatly 
puzzled.  I  had  no  chance  to  find  out  or  investigate  the  matter, 
for  Mr.  Tracy  had  said  on  my  behalf  at  that  meeting,  “I  know 
Miss  Rowlee  would  not  want  to  teach  this  school  if  you  do  not 
want  her,  ’  ’  and  he  resigned  for  me  by  proxy.  Of  course,  all  of 
this  was  exactly  contrary  to  my  wishes  for  no  valid  reason  had 
been  given.  Lamentable  as  it  was,  out  of  deference  to  Mr. 
Tracy  and  in  dedication  to  our  marriage  close  at  hand,  1  re¬ 
frained  from  taking  any  further  notice  of  how  it  came  about. 


The  next  year  was  a  pleasant  one,  as  I  taught  at  the  Wicker 
School  near  Glennville.  Here  I  met  and  became  very  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  pioneer  mountain  families  who  were  helping 
to  build  this  county.  While  there,  I  boarded  with  Mrs.  Pauline 
Bowen.  The  year  I  was  there  was  a  rough  one  for  the  cattle¬ 
men.  They  had  to  cut  brush  to  keep  the  cattle  from  starving. 

That  spring  L  was  married  and  as  a  bride  moved  to  the 
Tracy  Ranch.  Two  years  of  teaching  had  taught  me  much  about 
people,  and  of  a  community  subject  to  personal  desires. 


Tracyism:  “l  think  any  old  pioneer  who  helped  to  build 
the  county  was  a  good  man  even  though  a  rough  man.” 


BOSSY  WENT  WILD 

As  a  plains  girl  riding  the  range,  I  had  gained  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  being  a  brave  and  venturous  young  horsewoman.  A 
college  diploma  did  not  dim  altogether  the  presumption  that  I 
was  still  the  self-confident  daring  young  person  of  yesterday. 
For  this  reason  I  was  asked  to  be  the  companion  for  Mr.  Tracy’s 
widowed  sister  and  her  small  son  who  wanted  to  spend  the 
summer  in  the  mountains. 


The  Tracy  brothers’  cattle  camp  headquarters  was  quite  a 
lonely  place,  built  down  in  a  deep  canyon,  a  favorite  haunt  for 
bear.  This  factor  was  made  even  more  evident  by  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  a  large  log  bear  trap  built  right  near  the  house.  A 
gentle  cow  that  had  been  the  family  cow  was  taken  along.  For 
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that  reason  I  would  be  able  to  milk  old  Bossy  for  the  camp 
supply. 

I  had  tried  her  out  while  at  the  farm,  and  though  she  had 
been  milked  only  by  men  folk,  she  made  no  objection  to  me.  At 
this  mountain  camp  near  Glennville  was  a  strongly  built  corral 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  together  rather  sad  cattle  when 
they  were  rounded  up.  The  corral  was  made  of  pine  poles 
about  eight  or  ten  feet  high.  Bossy  and  her  calf  were  put  in  the 
corral  to  get  used  to  the  change  of  location.  Early  the  next 
morning  after  our  arrival,  I  sallied  forth  with  milk  bucket  in 
hand  and  entered  the  corral.  Bossy  took  one  look  at  me! 
Leaping  out  with  all  four  feet,  up  she  jumped  over  the  pole 
fence,  disappearing  into  the  brush.  She  was  never  seen  again 
until  fall  when  the  whole  herd  was  rounded  up  to  be  taken  down 
into  the  valley. 

I  decided  to  tie  the  calf  down  in  the  willows  in  hopes  Bossy 
might  be  decoyed  back  to  civilization.  She  did  come  back  in  the 
dark  of  the  night  to  see  and  feed  her  calf,  but  was  always  gone 
again  before  daylight.  To  save  her  the  trouble  of  all  this,  we 
finally  turned  the  calf  loose  too.  I  never  got  one  drop  of  milk 
from  that  once  gentle  cow.  Bossy  had  quickly  proved  once  more 
what  cow  men  already  knew :  once  a  range  cow,  always  one. 

INNOCENT  YOUNGSTERS 

Another  interesting  incident  happened  during  that  summer 
I  accompanied  Mr.  Tracy’s  sister  to  the  mountains.  Our  camp 
was  located  on  Cedar  Creek,  a  cold  stream  fed  by  the  melting 
snows.  As  the  summer  advanced,  the  stream  dwindled  more 
and  more,  and  finally  quit  flowing.  The  pools  it  left  I  knew 
would  evaporate  later.  A  goodly  supply  of  trout  that  had  col¬ 
lected  in  those  pools  was  doomed  to  die. 

Several  little  boys,  some  my  nephews,  who  were  at  the 
camp  often  played  in  these  pools  catching  fish.  Finally  they 
took  it  upon  themselves  to  save  a  dishpan  full.  Later,  they 
asked  me  to  cook  them.  I  said  to  myself,  “  Why  not?  They  will 
die  anyway.  ’  ’  While  the  fish  were  frying  one  day,  who  should 
show  up  for  lunch  but  a  couple  of  game  wardens.  What  a  sur¬ 
prise  and  an  awkard  circumstance  for  us  all  when  we  sat  down 
to  that  pan  of  fried  trout  of  all  sizes. 

I  had  earlier  explained  to  the  children  that  fishing  out  of 
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season  was  against  the  law.  Our  only  possible  excuse  was  that 
the  fish  would  dry  up  with  the  stream.  The  children  were  quite 
small,  and  I  was  not  sure  they  fully  understood  the  situation. 
However,  the  lunch  was  a  huge  success.  Whether  the  wardens 
took  in  the  situation  under  standingly,  or  were  tempted  by 
hunger  at  the  sight  of  those  golden  brown  trout,  or  had  pity  for 
me,  I  will  never  know.  Everything  went  along  as  smoothly  as 
if  the  wardens  had  really  been  our  invited  guests.  Thank  good¬ 
ness  for  their  common  sense ! 

ANYBODY  GOING  THAT  WAY 

This  wild  uninhabited  area  known  only  to  the  Indians  be¬ 
fore  the  white  man’s  adventures,  became  a  county  in  1866,  some 
ten  years  before  I  was  born.  The  reshaping  of  our  area  did  not 
happen  by  chance.  The  world  was  not  moving  under  the  same 
regime  as  now.  There  had  to  be  a  solution  to  the  many  prob¬ 
lems  that  hobbled  man’s  progress  in  this  new  land. 

Strong-hearted  men  braved  the  elements  and  dangers  as 
well  as  the  hardships,  but  those  men  only  pointed  the  way.  The 
unforeseen  problems  to  come  in  an  unpeopled  land  were  count¬ 
less.  There  was  no  Post  Office  in  that  first  settlement  of 
Colonel  Baker’s,  which  project  in  time  became  Bakersfield. 
Kern  River  continued  to  flood  the  land.  Mail  was  sent  by  any¬ 
one  going  that  way ,  and  was  later  delivered  on  by  stage  lines 
after  being  picked  up  in  Visalia. 

Flour  was  $10  per  hundred  pound  sack.  Housewives  ground 
corn  and  wheat  by  hand  and  leached  the  salt  from  alkali  to  cure 
pork.  Soap  was  made  from  grease  and  alkali.  As  early  as 
1866-1867  a  school  board  was  formed,  but  did  not  act  until  the 
next  year.  The  first  tax-supported  school  in  Bakersfield  was 
built  of  brick  with  dimensions  of  forty  by  sixty  feet. 

The  land  where  I  was  destined  to  spend  my  entire  adult 
life  and  most  of  my  childhood  bordered  on  a  great  swamp  cover¬ 
ing  most  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  acres.  After  Miller 
and  Lux  and  the  Kern  County  Land  Company  amicably  settled 
their  claims  regarding  the  ownership  of  water  in  Kern  River, 
they  combined  their  efforts  to  control  the  flooding  Kern  by 
building  canals  and  levees.  This  provided  proper  storage  and 
control  of  the  river  water  as  well  as  the  excess  until  needed. 
The  water  drained  from  this  vast  swamp  exposed  some  of  the 
richest  land  that  past  centuries  had  ever  made. 
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Miller’s  old  headquarters  established  on  the  Buena  Vista 
Canal  in  an  earlier  day  was  moved  to  a  point  of  advantage.  It 
so  happened  a  Buttonwillow  tree  grew  nearby,  and  the  settle¬ 
ment  then  became  known  as  Buttonwillow.  Following  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  their  quarrel,  a  great  calm  prevailed,  and  new  plans 
were  talked  of  throughout  the  county.  The  papers  that  had 
carried  the  stories  of  perhaps  the  longest  and  most  extravagant 
law  suit  ever  known  in  the  state  now  gave  news  of  prospects 
of  vast  improvements.  Ditches  and  canals  were  to  be  built  to 
water  the  crops  that  this  land  could  produce.  Orchards  of 
fruits  and  vines  would  flourish.  Colonies  of  new  people  would 
be  established.  Although  both  companies  put  their  best  men 
out  to  promote  this  venture,  things  never  reached  the  expecta¬ 
tions  of  the  first  plannings.  Headquarters  were  established  at 
convenient  points.  Ditches  and  canals  were  made  to  promote 
alfalfa  fields  as  well  as  fruits  and  vines.  A  large  palm  nurs¬ 
ery  was  established  at  Seventh  Standard  and  Rosedale  area, 
much  of  which  existed  not  far  in  the  past.  Palms  lined  the  lanes 
of  the  roadways  on  both  sides  that  led  up  to  special  headquar¬ 
ters.  Being  a  hardy  plant,  most  of  them  grew  and  some  still 
exist  in  that  area. 

When  Will  Tevis,  one  of  the  big  men  at  the  wheel  in  the 
Land  Company  and,  in  addition,  a  banker,  spread  the  company 
accounts  before  him,  he  saw  that  expenditures  outnumbered  by 
far  any  income.  Big  operations  came  to  a  stand-still  except  the 
cattle  raising  and  alfalfa  fields.  The  most  conspicuous  of  the 
few  colonies  they  sponsored  was  Rosedale.  The  company’s 
agents  in  England  sent  out  a  party  of  English  remittance  men 
who  knew  nothing  of  the  way  of  life  for  a  pioneer  or  for  a 
farmer.  They  plowed  and  planted  and  watered  as  they  saw  fit, 
often  shutting  down  their  ditches  to  suit  their  social  life  which 
was  to  them  the  most  important.  However,  with  the  good  land 
and  plenty  of  water,  some  of  them  raised  garden  patches  and 
berries  and  gradually  merged  into  American  civilization  as  it 
existed  in  those  days. 

One  of  those  families  consisting  of  a  sister  and  two  brothers 
drifted  north  from  Rosedale  and  became  our  neighbor  in  the 
Hamlin  district.  All  I  remember  is  that  the  sister’s  name  was 
Flossy  and  one  of  the  boys  was  Albert.  Flossy  stuck  to  the 
habits  of  her  own  country  and  faithfully  served  her  brothers 
tea  at  the  proper  time  each  day.  You  can  imagine  what  effect 
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this  new  way  of  life  had  on  me  a  pioneer  child  brought  up  in 
the  manners  of  a  rough  country.  I  wondered  what  might  be 
happening  if  this  was  what  colonizing  our  country  would  mean. 

The  younger  boy  came  to  our  place  quite  often.  I  don’t 
believe  he  came  really  to  call  on  me,  but  my  own  family  tried  to 
have  me  see  it  that  way.  He  could  never  hitch  his  horse  to  the 
buggy  so  the  horse  and  buggy  could  stay  together.  If  there 
happened  to  be  cause  for  extra  effort  for  the  horse  because  of 
a  slight  obstruction,  the  two  were  sure  to  come  apart. 

We  had  a  wide  but  shallow  ditch  of  artesian  water  running 
along  in  front  of  our  house.  Albert’s  horse  always  pulled  out 
of  the  ditch  alone,  leaving  him  sitting  there  in  his  buggy.  As 
far  as  I  know,  he  never  learned  what  he  was  supposed  to  do 
with  all  the  straps  and  buckles. 

My  father  finally  hired  Albert  to  go  with  the  cattle  on  the 
plains  and  gave  him  a  gentle  horse  to  use.  But  Albert  had  a 
fancy  for  my  saddle  horse  which  was  spirited.  I  did  not  like 
too  well  Albert’s  way  of  doing  things  and  I  had  no  notion  of 
letting  him  use  my  special  horse  Cocha.  Every  morning  Albert 
would  be  up  early  expecting  to  get  out  of  the  barn  with  Cocha 
ahead  of  me  for  he  knew  I  would  stop  him.  Now  poor  Albert 
could  possibly  have  been  successful  only  he  did  not  know  how 
to  lead  a  saddle  horse.  He  put  the  bridle  on  first,  then  tried  to 
lead  the  animal  out  by  pulling  on  the  reins  instead  of  the  rope 
around  his  neck.  Of  course  Cocha  did  not  like  this  and  pulled 
back.  There  I  would  find  the  pair  stalled  in  the  barn,  neither 
willing  to  move.  The  only  solution  was  for  me  to  send  Albert 
to  get  his  own  animal. 


Place  of  Interest :  .  .  .  The  Cox  and  Clarke  ranch  included 
land  west  of  McFarland  and  Delano  in  the  1870 ’s.  Crawford 
\\r.  Clarke  a  banker  and  Frederick  Cox  who  lived  in  Sacramento 
were  the  owners  of  this  manv  sectioned  ranch.  Their  head- 
quarters  was  called  the  Tule  House  located  on  Goose  Lake 
Slough. 
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CHAPTER  III 
NEAR  ROMANCE 

As  I  looked  back  through  my  album  of  verse,  I  came  upon 
the  writing  of  two  men  who  played  special  roles  in  my  life.  One 
was  a  near  romance,  the  other  became  my  husband,  father  of  my 
children,  and  companion  for  many  years.  Each  one  came  along 
about  the  same  time. 

In  looking  back  over  the  years,  I  have  never  questioned  my 
great  decision.  I  wonder  if  Mr.  Tracy  did.  It  is  true  though 
that  I  was  a  long  time  in  finishing  my  education,  and  already 
twenty-six  when  I  married.  Therefore  I  can  say  there  had  not 
been  too  much  time  in  my  life  for  June  and  romance. 

In  1895-96,  I  was  keeping  company  with  Sam  McQueen, 
foreman  of  the  large  Cox  and  Clarke  Ranch  with  headquarters 
near  Pond.  On  one  of  our  occasions  together,  he  chose  to  write 
these  few  lines  in  my  album. 

Delano,  September,  1896 

Dear  Fannie, 

These  few  lines  to  you  are  tended 
By  a  friend,  sincere  and  true, 

Hoping  but  to  be  remembered 
When  I  am  far  from  you. 

Sam  McQueen 

Sam  had  come  to  the  United  States  when  he  was  a  boy,  and 
had  been  with  the  company  for  many  years.  He  was  a  good 
companion,  for  he  drove  the  ranch’s  finest  teams.  He  owned  a 
fine  trotter  too,  which  could  do  a  mile  in  three  minutes.  For 
some  reason  the  company  later  transferred  him  back  to  Sacra¬ 
mento  where  they  had  large  holdings. 

On  occasion  Sam  drove  his  fine  trotter  hooked  to  a  one 
man  sulky  to  visit  me  in  Delano.  My  friends  objected  to  seeing 
me  sit  so  close  to  him  as  we  went  out  for  a  drive  in  his  small 
two  wheeler.  I  must  admit  there  was  really  only  room  for  one, 
but  this  was  a  near  romance.  He  asked  if  he  might  give  me  Sir 
Walter,  the  trotter,  but  I  would  not  accept  such  a  gift.  “I 
would  have  looked  fine  out  in  that  god-forsaken  sagebrush 
with  a  Janey  Trotter.  ’  ’  Had  I  not  by  this  time  determined  to  go 
to  college,  a  romance  might  have  developed. 
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However,  Sam  did  meet  my  sister  and  me  when  we  passed 
through  Sacramento  on  our  way  to  college  in  Chico.  He  took 
us  to  the  stable  where  he  kept  Sir  Walter.  It  was  a  two  story 
building,  and  Sir  Walter  was  upstairs.  When  Sam  called  him 
by  name  he  came  down  the  ramp.  I  thought  this  was  quite  won¬ 
derful.  Sam  asked  me  to  marry  and  accompany  him  to  the 
Klondike  during  the  gold  rush.  I  refused  his  proposal.  This 
was  not  my  first  refusal  to  Sam  for  late  one  night  when  some  of 
our  cattle  were  stuck  in  the  mud  Sam  called  out  of  the  dark  to 
offer  assistance  which  I  did  not  accept. 

On  another  occasion  a  young  man  just  over  from  Switzer¬ 
land  was  attending  the  Hogan  School.  Though  already  twenty- 
one,  he  was  handicapped  by  being  unable  to  speak  much  English. 
At  the  time  we  had  gone  to  many  of  the  same  dances,  but  not  to¬ 
gether  ;  so  I  was  most  surprised  when  he  came  up  to  the  Wicker 
school  to  see  me.  We  went  out  for  a  drive,  and  much  to  my 
astonishment  he  tried  to  give  me  a  large  diamond  ring.  When 
1  finally  told  him  I  was  already  engaged  to  Mr.  Tracy,  he  re¬ 
marked,  “If  you  marry  Bill  Tracy,  you  will  spend  the  rest  of 
your  life  living  out  in  the  sagebrush.1’  I  made  no  reply.  Thus 
ended  another  near  romance. 

Later,  this  Sorenson  opened  a  big  livery  stable  in  Bakers¬ 
field.  On  one  occasion  while  on  his  way  to  a  dance  at  Wildwood, 
lie  forced  his  horse  to  cross  a  deep  hole  in  the  slough  near  the 
Stinson  home.  This  move  was  contrary  to  good  horse  sense, 
and  the  animal  drowned. 

No  other  near  romance  ever  developed  until  I  met  Mr. 
Tracy,  and  I  have  always  been  happy  about  this  as  I  have  con¬ 
tinued  to  live  in  the  country  I  knew  the  most  about,  and  to  carry 
on  and  fulfill  the  dreams  that  he  had. 


Place  of  Interest:  The  Goose  Lake  Channel  is  the  natural 
tributary  between  Goose  Lake  and  the  Kern  River.  There  are 
two  Goose  Lake  canals  indicated  on  most  maps.  One  leads  from 
Bellevue  Weir  northwest  and  west  following  generally  the 
Goose  Lake  Channel  for  eight  or  ten  miles.  The  other  canal, 
still  in  use,  leads  northward  from  Goose  Lake  to  Tulare  Lake. 
—  (C.  T.) 
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CHAPTER  1 


I  DO! 

It  was  in  the  waters  of  Kern  River  where  I  first  met  mv 
future  husband,  and  where  our  romance  was  cradled,  although, 
it  remained  dormant  until  many  years  later.  It  was  fate  that 
the  flood  waters  should  be  the  media  of  our  meeting,  and  I 
cherish  still  the  memory  of  the  day  we  made  our  exodus  to¬ 
gether  out  of  the  swirling  waters  of  the  sometimes  wild  river. 

He  was  a  young  man  of  quiet  demeanor,  and  he  politely 
offered  his  assistance.  The  mule  he  was  riding  on  that  day 
was  vaulting  here  and  there  in  a  cautious  way  as  if  to  keep  its 
feet  on  firmer  footing  despite  the  depth  of  the  water.  1  was 
riding  a  good  cow  horse  and  demured  any  help.  I  was  then  a 
young  minx  noted  for  my  good  horsemanship,  hardened  by  the 
rigorous  life  on  the  plains.  Mr.  Tracy  had  found  a  cow  girl 
who  was  not  given  to  cultivating  the  attentions  of  young  men 
regardless  how  gallant  they  may  have  happened  to  be. 

All  my  early  life  I  had  lived  in  the  vanguard  of  the  mighty 
flood  waters  of  Kern.  Many  times  before  I  had  found  myself 
caught  in  a  maze  of  mire  and  turbulent  waters,  yet  I  felt  only 
exhilaration.  Now  I  was  not  only  meeting  my  future  husband, 
I  was  within  the  boundaries  of  the  muddy  precinct  of  what  was 
to  become  the  Tracy  Ranch  Incorporated. 

William  Tracy,  too,  wrote  in  my  album  this  verse : 

Wildwood,  April  1896 

Dear  Fannie, 

May  your  house  be  full  of  sunshine, 

Your  enemies  be  few. 

May  your  clothes  be  always  warm, 
and  your  soles  be  holy  too. 

May  our  loot  be  just  as  happy  as  though 
I  M  pitched  my  tent  with  you. 

William  Tracy 

Eight  years  later  we  were  married !  He  was  ten  years 
older  than  I,  he  being  36  and  I  26.  Both  of  us  having  reached  a 
sober  age,  our  courtship  was  not  very  romantic.  Neither  had 
much  to  debate  about  regarding  marriage.  I  believed  I  had  not 
spent  enough  of  my  time  as  a  teacher  and  did  not  wish  to  leave 
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the  field  abruptly.  Mr.  Tracy  was  an  up  to  date  farmer  of  those 
times  with  the  up  hill  part  of  getting  started  behind  him.  So 
we  settled  our  variance  by  becoming  engaged  with  the  marriage 
date  still  in  the  distance. 

Tracyism :  “No  one  of  us  ever  gets  too  old  to  be  benefited.” 


Our  Wedding  Picture. 
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MY  HUSBAND 


Mr.  William  Tracy,  with  us  no  longer,  was  born  within  a 
few  miles  of  my  birthplace,  at  Galt.  We  never  met  in  our  child¬ 
hood,  perhaps  because  he  was  ten  years  old  when  I  put  in  my  ap¬ 
pearance.  Orphaned  at  the  age  of  ten,  he  went  to  Sacramento 
to  live  with  a  married  sister  whose  husband  owned  a  grocery 
store  under  the  name  of  Kilgore  and  Tracy  (Ferdinand’s 
nephew). 

My  liusband-to-be  attended  school  there,  working  in  the 
family  store  mornings  and  evenings  doing  janitor  work.  After 
completing  the  eighth  grade,  he  hired  out  to  do  farm  work  plow¬ 
ing  some  of  the  lands  of  Colusa  County.  In  those  days  the  gang- 
plow  was  much  in  use,  pulled  along  by  four  or  six  horses.  Those 
plows  were  composed  of  five  to  six  shares,  leaving  as  many 
furrows  turned  as  they  moved  along.  The  driver  rode  on  the 
plow  as  he  wished,  for  no  special  seat  was  provided.  Several 
of  those  plow  teams  often  followed  one  behind  the  other  in  the 
same  field.  In  Colusa  County  grain  was  the  chief  crop  grown, 
being  highly  dependent  on  the  yearly  rainfall. 


Before  he  was  twenty-one,  Mr.  Tracy  had  saved  some 
money  from  his  farm  work  activities.  Deciding  to  make  a 
change,  he  sold  his  plow  teams.  This  action,  plus  the  money 
from  the  sale  of  his  mother’s  estate,  gave  him  some  six-hundred 
dollars.  At  the  suggestion  of  his  uncle,  Ferdinand  Tracy,  he 
moved  southward  to  start  a  new  life  with  his  brother,  Theodore, 
now  a  homesteader  along  Jerry  Slough.  At  that  time  the 
brother  was  having  difficulty  in  financially  “ proving  up”;  so 
William’s  help  was  appreciated. 


In  later  years,  Mr.  Tracy  often  spoke  of  his  love  for  this  lo¬ 
cation,  and  what  a  satisfaction  it  was  to  farm  here  because  there 
were  no  troublesome  rocks  or  boulders  like  those  that  hindered 
the  work  in  the  northern  county.  In  fact,  he  had  a  real  antagon¬ 
ism  for  rocks,  while  I  had  a  fondness  for  them,  sometimes  bring¬ 
ing  a  small  supply  home  just  to  have  around.  Strangely  enough, 
they  always  disappeared  when  my  husband  had  an  occasion  to 
work  with  cement.  My  precious  rocks  were  sure  to  be  a  part 
of  the  mix ! 


He  liked  it  here  too,  because  of  the  use  of  irrigation  rather 
than  the  dependence  on  rainfall.  He  often  remembered  too,  the 
long  days  and  weeks  put  in  waiting  for  the  weather  to  clear, 
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sometimes  a  delay  of  three  to  four  weeks  at  a  time.  Those  were 
not  the  more  pleasant  memories.  However,  Mr.  Kilgore  once 
said,  “I  think  Willie  made  a  better  choice  by  coming  down 
here. 


William  Tracy,  age  25,  on  his  coming  to  Kern  County. 


Even  though  in  the  process  of  establishing  a  ranch  along 
the  Slough,  Mr.  Tracy  went  to  work  on  the  Canfield  Ranch.  He 
did  general  farming,  including  dairy  and  vineyard  activities. 
While  working  there  he  rode  on  horseback,  a  distance  of  twenty 
miles,  to  his  homestead  each  Friday  night  returning  to  Can- 
fields  the  following  Sunday.  It  was  on  one  of  these  trips  that  he 
stopped  to  chat  awhile  when  my  sister  and  I  lived  in  one  of  the 
cabins  before  going  away  to  college.  He  was  riding  a  horse 
called  Friday,  which  he  did  not  dismount.  He  sat  steadilv  in 
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the  saddle  talking  quietly.  Soon  afterward  I  went  away  to  col¬ 
lege,  and  we  did  not  meet  again  until  several  years  later.  At  the 
time  of  our  first  meeting,  I  was  still  in  grammar  school.  When 
we  saw  each  other  again,  1  had  graduated  from  college. 

The  occasion  of  this  meeting  was  Mr.  Tracy’s  house-warm¬ 
ing  party  to  dedicate  the  new  six  room  house  he  had  built.  Be¬ 
fore  this,  he  and  his  brother  lived  in  a  cabin  on  the  part  of  the 
ranch  known  as  Section  32.  By  now  he  was  looking  after  the 
Tracy  and  Canfield  cattle  as  earlier  agreed  to,  as  well  as  start¬ 
ing  a  herd  for  himself  and  his  brother.  Eventually,  the  two 
men,  Tracy  and  Canfield,  as  they  grew  older,  dissolved  their 
partnersip,  and  deeded  their  land  in  the  Slough  to  my  husband 
with  the  understanding  that  he  would  permanently  look  after 
their  cattle.  This  he  did,  and  as  a  result,  that  land  became  the 
nucleus  of  our  present  ranch. 

At  one  time  Mr.  Tracy  courted  a  minister’s  daughter  in 
Bakersfield.  The  girl,  very  interested  in  marriage,  wanted  to 
elope.  The  minster  said  he  did  not  want  his  son-in-law’s  boots 
to  smell  of  the  barnyard;  he  didn’t  want  any  farmer  in  his  life. 
I  don’t  think  the  romance  was  very  serious  on  Mr.  Tracy’s  part. 

At  the  same  time,  he  was  working  on  the  railroad  then 
being  built  to  McKittrick*.  Working  for  one  dollar  per  day,  he 
also  received  one  dollar  per  day  for  each  of  his  two  span  of 
horses.  He  worked  with  a  scraper  and  was  the  last  one  to  pass 
over  the  road  bed  as  a  finisher.  Camping  his  horses  at  the  point 
of  operation,  he  rode  his  saddle  horse  back  and  forth.  It  was 
interesting  that  the  land  in  Jerry  Slough  was  valued  at  three 
dollars  per  acre.  The  same  as  my  husband’s  income  for  one 
day.  Eventually,  he  bought  out  his  brother’s  land  interest,  and 
then  spent  the  rest  of  his  entire  active  life  acquiring  and  de¬ 
veloping  his  interest  along  the  Slough.  It  was  to  this  principle 
that  our  children  and  I  have  dedicated  our  lives. 

Being  a  man  of  generous  impulses,  and  a  born  gentleman 
with  an  inherent  gift  of  fine  manners,  he  had  an  unusual  di¬ 
rectness  of  method  in  dealing  with  men  and  the  early  events  of 
this  region.  He  was  void  of  vain-glory,  and  a  good  neighbor  in 
any  way  you  wished  to  take  him.  He  held  more  than  a  local 
reputation  for  his  fairness  and  honesty.  Holding  warm  affec¬ 
tion  for  his  family,  he  shared  equally  with  me  the  concern  for 
and  complications  of  bringing  up  our  six  children. 


*The  rails  have  since  been  removed  in  1961. 
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Mr.  T  racy  carried  fond  memories  of  his  mother’s  teachings 
and  a  warm  affection  for  these  memories.  During  the  early 
period  of  his  life  he  had  been  impressed  with  many  elements  of 
good  character.  He  was  uncomplaining  and  recognized  by  the 
men  in  the  early  events  of  this  region,  as  a  man  of  justice  and 
generous  impulses.  He  fully  realized  that  he  could  not  bring 
the  acreage  he  had  accumulated  into  full  fertile  and  productive 
status  in  his  time.  He  appreciated  the  thought  that  some  day 
his  boys  could  continue  its  complete  development. 

I  have  often  seen  him  stand  by  his  shovel,  just  dreaming,  as 
the  water  spread  over  near-by  fields,  and  I  am  sure  he  was 
thinking  far  into  the  future.  Indeed,  his  was  a  life  well  lived 
and  enjoyed.  He  was  fond  of  poetry  and  carried  his  book  of 
poems  into  the  fields  ,that  he  might  refresh  his  memory,  until 
there  were  no  forgotten  lines.  Scott’s  The  Lady  of  the  Lake 
was  his  favorite,  and  he  enjoyed  quoting  long  passages  from 
this  beautiful  work.  It  seems  almost  sure  that  he  must  have 
been  introduced  to  and  learned  his  fondness  for  this  poem  while 
in  school  in  Sacramento,  because  as  a  boy,  and  in  his  later  life, 
he  carried  this  little  book  with  him  and  could  quote  most  if  not 
all  of  the  poem.  He  was  a  great  reader  throughout  his  life  and 
was  exacting  in  his  memory. 

All  of  our  children  inherited  in  a  good  degree  their  father’s 
gifts.  He  was  courageous  in  meeting  the  buffets  of  life  and 
tolerant  of  those  who  threatened  to  do  him  harm.  He  seemed  to 
have  a  way  of  taking  such  things  as  floods,  diseases  and  poor 
finances  in  his  stride.  It  was  his  wish  that  our  children  should 
absorb  the  responsibilities  as  equal  participants  and  complete 
the  expansion  of  the  ranch  to  the  undeveloped  area  of  its 
boundaries.  This  they  have  done  far  beyond  his  dreams. 

It  was  to  the  lands  of  Jerry  Slough  that  my  husband  de¬ 
voted  his  strength,  intelligence  and  drive  to  build  a  solid  foun¬ 
dation  for  a  future  Tracy  Ranch  Incorporated. 
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CHAPTER  II 
STARTING  OUT 

My  husband  by  this  time  had  a  good  start  in  life  and  pre¬ 
vious  to  our  marriage  had  built  a  large  dwelling.  However, 
there  was  no  bathroom  or  any  closets  in  the  house.  The  cooking 
and  housekeeping  were  done  by  a  Chinese  who  also  processed 
the  meat  down  to  the  oxtail  soup.  Mr.  Tracy  liked  the  Chinese 
because  they  never  let  the  fire  go  out.  Meat  and  a  pot  of  beans 
always  simmered  on  our  stove  or  in  the  oven.  Not  much  wood 
was  consumed  between  meals  as  the  drafts  on  the  stove  were 
kept  closed.  Unfortunately,  the  kitchen  was  very  hot  as  the 
north  window  was  small  and  high,  shutting  off  any  breeze  that 
might  enter. 

When  it  later  fell  to  my  lot  to  manage  the  house,  I  set  out 
to  make  some  changes  by  having  a  large  sliding  window  built  in 
the  place  of  the  smaller  one.  On  the  back  porch  was  located  a 
hand  pump  and  wooden  sink.  This  porch  was  an  open  one,  so 
the  flies  congregated  on  the  kitchen  screen.  It  became  very  dif¬ 
ficult  to  keep  them  out.  Finally  I  had  the  porch  screened. 

We  used  the  dining  room  and  a  long  table  where  our  family 
and  men  dined  together.  This  was  particularly  true  when  the 
number  of  hired  hands  Avas  small.  During  hay  or  harvest  time 
I  never  sat  down  at  the  table  until  the  meal  was  over.  There 
Avas  always  much  to  be  done  in  seeing  that  all  had  plenty  to 
eat.  At  times  it  became  impossible  to  obtain  dependable  Chinese 
cooks,  so  Ave  used  colored,  Indian,  Mexican  or  Avhite  cooks  as 
well  as  Japanese.  The  colored  did  very  Avell,  but  all  others  gave 
some  trouble,  and  I  Avas  very  often  filling  in  betAveen  cooks. 

When  our  family  increased  with  three  children  at  the  table, 
we  decided  to  furnish  a  cook  house  for  the  workers.  However, 
I  still  kept  my  family  in  the  house.  This  also  offered  problems, 
especially  Avhen  a  change  of  cooks  became  necessary.  At  har¬ 
vest  time  the  women  cooks  seemed  unable  to  bake  enough  bread. 
Generally,  they  provided  the  men  Avith  hot  bread,  so  I  decided 
to  make  a  fifty  pound  sack  of  flour  up  into  bread  each  day,  until 
the  cooks  had  a  head  start.  My  baking  helped  to  solve  the  hot 
bread  problem.  These  Avere  very  difficult  days  for  me  too,  as 
there  were  small  children  who  required  my  time  as  Avell. 

We  decided  to  make  another  change  by  building  another 
house,  and  turn  the  ranch  house  into  a  cook  house.  However, 
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about  that  time  Mr.  Tracy  wanted  a  modern  barn.  I  thought  his 
wishes  should  come  first,  and  the  proposed  house  was  never 
built. 


WHAT  TO  1)0? 

I  was  very  unsettled,  almost  unhappy  as  a  bride  because  I 
had  no  preparation  in  making  the  nest  and  every  thing  appear¬ 
ed  to  run  smoothly  in  spite  of  me.  Seemingly  I  was  just  a 
boarder.  T  needed  to  have  an  interest  to  be  happy.  My  hus¬ 
band  was  very  busy  with  his  farm  development.  There  was  no 
social  life,  and  no  place  to  go  that  did  not  take  a  day.  I  did  have 
a  nice  horse  and  a  new  fringed  top  buggy  and  often  went  down 
to  see  my  mother. 

There  were  two  or  three  neighbors  near,  but  I  had  already 
told  them  I  would  not  accept  any  invitation  to  call,  and  I  told 
them  why.  It  was  because  of  the  stand  they  had  taken  in  the 
school  matter.  This  was  perhaps  hypersensitive  on  my  part, 
but  neither  do  I  have  time  even  today  for  those  who  are  hypocri¬ 
tical.  If  I  cannot  be  a  good  neighbor,  I  do  not  want  to  be  a 
neighbor  at  all. 

Some  who  take  the  other  way,  perhaps  lead  a  happier  life 
as  they  go  along,  but  I  have  a  host  of  good  people  as  my  friends 
who  are  honest  and  sincere.  Our  friendships  may  seem  humble 
because  there  is  no  blare  of  social  trumpets,  but  real  friendship 
comes  with  simple  humility.  Friendships  gained  in  a  hurdy 
gurdy  fashion  are  usually  not  substantial  or  sincere.  I  do  not 
mean  that  we  cannot  be  helpful  to  all  those  that  might  need  our 
help,  for  that  also  must  be  given  in  humility. 

RANCH  MANNERS 

At  the  time  Mr.  Tracy  and  I  were  married,  he  was  farming 
alfalfa  and  barley  as  well  as  raising  cattle  and  horses.  As  yet 
there  were  no  tractors.  He  employed  three  men  steady,  and  a 
crew  at  hay  time  which  was  during  all  the  summer  months.  His 
brother  managed  the  irrigation.  All  of  the  men  ate  in  a  cook 
house.  ‘  ‘  China  cooks  ’ 1  were  hired,  he  said,  because  they  always 
had  something  hot  on  the  stove  to  eat.  The  fire  never  went  out 
entirely.  When  a  new  man,  usually  a  tramp  or  itinerant,  was 
hired,  he  was  brought  to  the  house  and  fed,  regardless  of  the 
time  of  day. 
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Mr.  Tracy  never  allowed  any  man  to  keep  a  bottle  of 
whiskey  or  to  swear  loudly  enough  in  the  barn  to  be  heard  at 
the  house.  Smoking  in  the  house  was  also  taboo.  However,  at 
that  time  it  was  not  the  custom  for  men  to  smoke  cigarettes  in 
the  house.  Cigars  were  not  smoked  by  the  workers,  and  women, 
except  for  a  certain  type,  did  not  smoke.  The  women  who  did 
smoke  cigarettes  were  those  living  in  the  “red  light  district” 
and  were  not  often  seen  in  public. 


It  was  understood  most  of  the  men  would  go  on  a  drunken 
spree  periodically.  That  meant  going  to  Bakersfield  where 
there  were  many  saloons.  No  man  was  taken  back  if  not  com¬ 
pletely  sober.  Most  men  staved  away  until  all  their  money  was 
gone,  and  they  were  sober  and  broke.  Mr.  Tracy  never  investi¬ 
gated  any  trouble  the  men  might  have  among  themselves.  He 
gave  the  dissatisfied  man  his  check  and  sent  him  on  his  way 
down  the  road. 


My  first  days  of  married  life  were  a  bit  lonesome.  The 
China  cook  did  all  the  food  preparations  and  kept  the  house. 
Mr.  Tracy  was  very  busy  looking  after  his  farming  which  he 
did  on  horseback.  He  had  by  now  accumulated  five  thousand 
acres  of  land.  With  the  equipment  that  existed  in  those  days, 
we  were  unable  to  cultivate  large  tracts,  and  outside  of  one 
hundred  or  so  acres  of  crops,  mostly  alfalfa,  the  land  was  used 
for  grazing.  Level  land  at  that  time  was  any  land  you  could  get 
irrigated.  There  were  low  places  that  received  too  much  water, 
and  grew  nothing,  and  high  spots  that  did  not  get  any  water, 
and  grew  nothing  too. 


However,  when  three  or  four  crops  a  year  were  in  stacks  for 
winter  use,  the  fields  at  a  distance  looked  like  a  field  of  huge 
mushrooms.  If  it  were  a  good  year  for  wild  feed,  some  hay  was 
sold.  If  there  is  anything  that  causes  a  man  loss  of  sleep,  it  is 
to  have  no  feed  to  carry  his  stock  through  the  winter. 


We  had  little  recreation  in  those  days.  Mr.  Tracy  relaxed 
on  Sunday  and  often  played  games  of  horseshoes  with  his  men. 
He  never  played  cards  with  them  at  night.  This  horseshoe  busi¬ 
ness  I  could  never  understand.  In  fact,  I  was  a  bit  jealous  of  it. 
I  recall,  too,  the  way  I  felt.  Why  would  a  man  want  to  play  this 
foolish  game  and  leave  his  wife  sitting  in  the  house  by  herself? 
Being  in  the  house  with  a  Chinese  cook  is  being  alone.  How¬ 
ever,  I  never  complained  about  this  to  him. 
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One  day  Mr.  Tracy  left  his  horse  and  sled  standing  while  he 
came  for  supper.  I  took  advantage  of  this  opportunity  by  put¬ 
ting  a  barrel  of  water  on  the  sled  and  watered  some  of  the  young- 
trees  I  had  planted.  Today  the  eucalyptus  trees  I  nursed  as  a 
young  bride  are  now  past  fifty  years  old  and  are  the  same  huge 
trees  one  may  see  at  the  old  old  home  place.  Earlier,  while  Mr. 
Tracy  was  still  a  bachelor,  he  had  planted  poplars  and  cotton¬ 
woods.  They  deteriorated  very  fast  because  destructive  borers 
made  holes  in  them  and  drained  out  the  sap.  The  following 
poem  is  dedicated  to  those  great  giants : 


EUCALYPTI 


Tall  and  stately,  slim  and  lovely, 
Waving  slender  branches  high, 
Delicately,  softly  waving, 

Beautiful  against  the  sky. 

How  your  strong  and  noble  outline 
Flat  monotony  relieves ! 

How  your  gracious  shade  delights  us, 
Lovely  eucalyptus  trees ! 

1  n  the  vast  and  level  reaches 
Of  a  verdant,  fruitful  land, 

Lending  interest  and  beauty, 

Softly  murmuring,  you  stand. 

Gently  stirred  by  angels’  music, 
Silvery  trees  so  slim  and  tall, 

Looking  like  an  artist  ’s  canvas 
On  a  fair,  celestial  wall. 


E.  C. 
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Landmarks  of  the  old  ranch.  Eucalyptus  trees  by  Martha  Frey. 
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As  a  rule  lie  got  along  well  with  his  men.  As  a  boy  he  had 
worked  with  men  and  learned  how  to  treat  them.  Outside  of  the 
horseshoe  game,  he  never  became  familiar  with  them.  He  was 
strictly  a  “boss”.  He  wanted  them  well  fed.  Plenty  of  meat 
must  he  on  the  ranch  hands’  table. 

BANDIT  DAYS 

“They’ve  got  McKinney  cornered  in  the  joss  house,  and  he 
is  shooting  them  all  dead.”  This  was  the  cry  heard  on  the 
streets  of  Bakersfield,  the  last  survivor  of  the  tough  towns,  and 
now  sheltering  the  last  of  the  old  western  outlaws.  This  was 
the  last  of  the  West’s  bad  men,  James  McKinney.  April  19, 
1903,  Sunday  morning,  as  we  were  leaving  Bakersfield  for  our 
ranch  home,  we  were  too  close  to  the  gun  battle  to  hear  any 
other  disturbance  than  that  going  on  at  the  Chinese  joss  house 
where  McKinney  was  hiding.  Of  course,  at  the  time  we  had  no 
idea  of  the  nature  of  the  foray,  for  in  those  days  it  was  not 
always  necessary  to  have  an  outlaw  on  hand  for  a  little  play 
with  guns. 

As  a  matter  of  record,  McKinney  had  come  to  Bakersfield 
preparatory  to  escaping  to  Mexico.  In  his  efforts  he  was  aided 
by  A1  Hulse,  who  was  well  on  his  way  to  being  a  wanted  man 
himself.  We  had  driven  to  town  behind  our  best  span  of  horses, 
Trilby  and  Cinderella,  and  as  usual  had  stabled  them  in  Lon 
Davis’s  livery  barn.  The  same  stable  was  also  sheltering  a 
weary  animal  that  had  been  left  there  by  McKinney.  Another 
fine  horse  awaited  the  day  he  would  be  needed  for  the  outlaw’s 
trip  south  to  the  border.  That  day  never  came,  for  McKinney 
never  rode  again. 

The  first  thing  I  noted  after  the  roar  of  many  guns  filled 
the  air  was  a  man  escaping  in  a  buggy  as  rapidly  as  a  horse 
could  run.  He  was  bending  low  and  plying  a  buggy  whip  to 
the  already  run-away  horse.  At  the  same  time  men  were 
coming  from  look-out  corners  and  from  alleys  surrounding  the 
joss  house.  Hulse  had  been  seen  in  the  same  room  with  Mc¬ 
Kinney  when  the  gun  battle  started,  but  he  was  not  found  in 
the  joss  house  afterwards.  He  was  later  found  one  and  a  half 
blocks  from  the  shooting  in  another  building.  Here  he  had 
made  no  attempt  to  hide,  though  he  was  wanted  for  the  crime  of 
aiding  an  outlaw.  When  I  reported  seeing  the  escaping  man  in 
the  buggy,  no  one  could  be  found  who  had  seen  the  same.  It  is 
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my  belief  that  it  was  Hulse,  and  he  got  out  of  there  as  the  very 
first  shots  were  fired,  and  even  before  he  realized  it  was  to  be 
a  battle.  This  was  the  very  first  outside  activitv  I  noticed. 
The  get-away  and  gun  fire  were  simultaneous. 

Just  a  short  time  before  the  above  happenings,  I  was  in 
Linns  Valley  near  Glennville  teaching  in  the  one  room  Wicker 
School.  McKinney  spent  some  time  in  the  same  vicinity,  having 
passed  by  my  school  leisurely  on  horseback  with  his  gun  across 
the  front  of  his  saddle.  It  was  reported  that  he  was  going  to 
the  Dunlap  Cabin  for  a  rest. 

It  was  hardly  possible  in  these  early  troublesome  days  to 
go  about  without  crossing  the  path  of  some  bandit.  As  a  teen- 
ager  I  had  put  up  lunch  for  the  Dalton  Brothers,  the  scraps  of 
which,  when  found,  took  me  to  court  in  Visalia.  I  had  gone  to 
Visalia  to  work  in  the  first  cannery  to  come  to  the  lower  San 
Joaquin  Valley.  Here  I  found  myself  living  in  a  house  where 
the  bullets  from  the  Sontag  and  Evans  battle  with  a  posse  had 
riddled  rafters  and  shingles.  The  lady  and  her  two  children, 
so  frequently  my  companions  on  our  way  to  work  in  the  can¬ 
nery,  turned  out  to  be  Mrs.  Chris  Evans,  wife  of  the  bandit 
then  in  San  Quentin.  Years  later  when  I  changed  cars  at  Sacra¬ 
mento,  I  met  Mrs.  Evans  again  in  the  waiting  room.  She  said 
she  was  on  her  way  to  Folsom  to  see  her  husband. 

The  minister  who  was  a  suspect  in  the  church  murder  of 
Blanch  La  Mont  and  Minnie  Williams  lived  near  the  home  of 
my  sister  in  San  Francisco  at  the  time  I  visited  there.  Durant, 
the  man  actually  convicted  of  the  crime,  also  lived  in  that  vicin¬ 
ity.  Crime  can  be  very  close  to  us,  yet  we  may  be  totally  un¬ 
aware  of  its  near  touch. 

ANIMAL  PROBLEMS 

When  I  moved  to  the  ranch  as  a  bride  I  was  astonished  by 
the  number  of  fine  big,  fat  cats  about  the  place.  There  must 
have  been  at  least  twenty.  We  fed  them  fresh  milk  twice  a  day, 
but  only  during  milking  hours.  At  these  times,  the  roof  of  the 
meat  house  gave  off  sounds  like  fire  crackers,  as  the  cats  made 
a  leap  to  get  there  as  quickly  as  possible.  They  hit  the  shake 
roof  with  such  force,  I  wondered  how  it  lasted  as  long  as  it  did. 
You  see,  they  were  only  fed  a  little  milk  to  balance  their  gopher 
diet. 
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They  were  all  male  cats  which  had  been  altered  at  an  early 
age,  for  this  kept  them  more  docile,  but  not  all  tame.  They 
grew  very  large  and  strong,  becoming  good  hunters.  Early  in 
the  morning,  each  could  be  seen  on  watch  at  some  gopher  hole. 
The  gopher,  too,  went  to  work  early  to  pull  down  the  grass  and 
alfalfa.  The  minute  lie  stuck  his  head  up,  he  was  nabbed. 


Close  to  the  same  number  of  cats  was  our  pack  of  grey¬ 
hounds,  kept  to  discourage  the  rabbits  which  came  in  droves  at 
night  and  destroyed  the  crops.  AVhile  the  rabbits  ate  the  tops, 
the  gophers  were  gnawing  at  the  roots.  Though  a  constant  war 
has  been  waged  on  these  rodents,  they  still  remain  a  pest  to  this 
day.  Unfortunately,  neither  has  taken  readily  to  poison  bait. 

Some  authorities  believe  the  destruction  of  the  large  num¬ 
bers  of  coyotes  has  been  damaging  the  agricultural  program. 
Coyotes  are  a  natural  enemy  of  the  rabbit,  and  their  decrease 
has,  perhaps,  aided  the  constant  increase  in  the  rabbit  popula¬ 
tion.  The  increase  in  agricultural  products  and  forage  crops 
upon  which  rabbits  and  gophers  thrive,  brought  additional 
problems.  Gophers  remain  so  much  of  a  pest  that  the  ranch  has 
set  a  bounty  of  ten  cents  per  tail. 


Gopher  damage  to  levees  and  dams  used  in  irrigation 
causes  serious  trouble.  In  times  of  floods,  when  the  water  hit 
old  dams  in  the  sloughs,  the  water  spouted  out  of  these  burrows 
like  small  geysers.  Flooded  out  rabbits,  squirrels,  and  gophers 
scurried  for  cover  in  everv  direction. 


Historical  facts . Henry  Miller  originally  placed  his 

headquarters  about  two  miles  north  of  present  Tupman  near 
the  east  side  of  the  Buena  Vista  Slough.  This  site  was  very 
unpopular  because  of  its  being  on  low  land  and  subject  to  the 
overflow  of  the  Kern  river.  Countless  mosquitos  added  to  the 
personnel’s  difficulties.  Miller  later  moved  his  site  of  opera¬ 
tions  to  a  new  location  near  the  Buttonwillow  tree  (present 
town  of  Buttonwillow). 
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CHAPTER  I I 

LAND,  CHILDREN  AND  HOPE 

I  am  sure  that  you  realize  by  now  that  the  boundaries  of 
what  is  now  known  as  the  Tracy  Ranch  Incorporated  were  first 
shaped  in  1862,  and  some  even  a  little  before  as  Tracy  and  Can- 
field  thought  to  leave  the  Sierra  mines  and  put  cattle  on  the 
vast  grassy  plains  of  the  central  valley.  Later  when  these  men 
grew  past  their  prime,  they  retained  William  Tracy,  Ferdi¬ 
nand’s  nephew,  to  look  after  their  remaining  interest.  Young 
William  remained  on  the  Canfield  Ranch  as  manager,  until  Mr. 
Canfield  lost  his  holdings  to  the  Kern  County  Land  Company, 
then  under  the  direction  of  H.  A.  Jastro.  This  was  brought 
about  when  Canfield  sold  his  water  rights  out-right  to  the  Land 
Company  in  return  for  extended  credit.  The  company  sold  him 
water  for  one  year.  At  the  end  of  that  time  no  more  water  was 
put  in  his  ditches,  and  the  company  then  took  possession.  This 
land  is  still  known  in  1962  as  the  Canfield  Ranch. 

At  the  time  the  land  carried  a  debt  of  nine  dollars  per  acre, 
though  it  was  considered  to  be  some  of  the  finest  land  in  the 
county.  William  Tracy  had  been  offered  the  ranch  as  a  gift  if 
he  would  assume  the  debt.  He  did  not  accept,  for  he  had  some 
doubts  about  the  possibility  of  being  able  to  redeem  it  under 
the  circumstances,  and  the  questionable  water  rights. 

In  addition,  a  partnership  existed  with  an  older  brother, 
Theodore,  on  a  Jerry  Slough  homestead  adjacent  to  the  Can- 
field-Tracy  land.  There  they  had  started  a  herd  of  cattle  of 
their  own.  Canfield  and  Tracy  still  owned  a  small  herd,  a 
remnant  of  their  partnership.  The  older  men  had  requested 
these  be  maintained  under  young  Tracy’s  management.  They 
were  marked  with  “91”  which  had  been  the  brand  used  on  their 
cattle  when  they  ranged  through  the  valley.  At  the  time  of  my 
marriage  to  William  Tracy  this  arrangement  still  existed.  How¬ 
ever,  my  husband  decided  that  things  within  his  own  partner¬ 
ship  were  becoming  too  complicated,  so  he  bought  out  his 
brother’s  interest  for  ten  thousand  dollars.  This  debt  was  to  be 
paid  off  in  installments.  However,  his  brother  in  turn  sold  the 
note  to  a  bank  at  a  discount,  thus  obliging  him  to  pay  all  the 
money  immediately.  Theodore  then  moved  to  Bakersfield, 
quickly  falling  in  with  an  early  day  crowd  of  good  fellows,  and 
soon  his  money  was  gone. 
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HORSES  ARE  INTERESTING 

Mr.  Tracy  raised  horses  for  sale  as  well  as  good  teams  for 
his  own  use.  In  those  days  if  a  team  could  go  to  Bakersfield 
in  three  hours,  a  distance  of  about  thirty  miles,  they  were  con¬ 
sidered  to  have  made  good  time.  He  had  a  span  of  leaders  for 
his  work  teams  of  which  he  was  very  proud.  One  of  them  named 
Jack  was  an  especially  fine  animal,  a  Cleveland  Bay.  Cleveland 
Bays  were  noted  for  their  versatility,  good  looks,  and  fair 
speed.  They  were  useful  for  both  work  and  buggy  animals. 
When  I  came  to  the  ranch  as  a  bride,  Mr.  Tracy  wanted  me  to 
have  my  own  special  horse,  and  suggested  that  I  take  Jack. 
Knowing  how  very  fond  he  was  of  Jack  as  a  leader  in  the  team, 
I  refused  to  accept  him  for  my  personal  use.  He  remarked, 
“Well,  you  would  not  object  to  my  using  him  occasionally, 
would  you  V9  I  answered,  ‘  ‘  Yes,  I  would  object.  ’  ’ 

I  was  then  given  a  very  satisfactory  Cleveland  Bay,  called 
Beauty.  Beauty,  when  hitched  to  my  new  fringed-topped  buggy 
with  its  yellow  wheels,  pleased  me  very  much.  The  stable  boy 
had  instructions  to  groom  Beauty  and  hitch  her  to  the  buggy  for 
me  at  my  recpiest.  In  case  of  any  delay  she  was  left  tied  to  the 
hitching  rack.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  Mr.  Tracy  took  her 
for  a  short  trip  to  look  after  something  in  a  nearby  field,  and 
left  her  standing  too  long  unattended.  She  became  restless  and 
started  for  home  at  quite  a  fast  clip,  which  some  of  his  neigh¬ 
bors  would  call  a  runaway.  Such  an  act  was  considered  quite  a 
joke  because  of  Mr.  Tracy’s  good  reputation  as  a  horseman. 

During  the  afternoon  one  of  these  neighbors  drove  to  the 
ranch,  accompanied  with  a  friend  to  see  about  some  duck  hunt¬ 
ing.  He  was  bold  to  joke  my  husband  about  a  buggy  mare  run¬ 
ning  away,  and  added,  very  much  in  a  bragging  manner,  “Will, 
you  should  have  a  gentle  mare  like  this  one  I  am  driving.  Now, 
T  can  drive  her  right  up  to  a  train,  and  she  will  stick  her  head 
into  the  door  of  a  box  car,  if  I  say  so,  afraid  of  nothin  ’. 1  ’ 

He  then  proceeded  to  drive  off  in  a  direction  which  took 
him  by  the  ostrich  pen.  The  big  birds  were  in  the  shed  eating, 
but  just  as  the  horse  and  buggy  with  its  two  occupants  came 
near  the  shed,  Tempe,  the  female  ostrich,  came  out.  Well! 
The  mare  took  a  different  turn  as  if  not  knowing  what  con¬ 
fronted  her.  She  decided  to  run  for  her  life,  and  turned  to  do 
so  in  such  a  manner  as  to  turn  the  buggy  upside-down  on  top  of 
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the  two  men.  Her  quick  turn  broke  her  loose  from  the  shafts, 
and  she  fled  to  the  far  side  of  the  field,  snorting  such  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  snorts  that  she  outdistanced  the  boom  of  an  ostrich. 
As  you  can  imagine,  two  most  astonished  and  humiliated  men 
crawled  out,  and  the  owner  of  the  animal  kept  saying,  ‘‘You 
old  fool!  You  old  fool!” 


The  horse,  with  great  difficulty,  was  brought  back  and  tied 
to  a  hitching  rack  where  its  owner  had  full  intentions,  in  his 
angry  moments,  of  giving  her  a  thrashing.  A  colored  man  of 
muscular  build  who  had  been  a  witness  to  the  happenings, 
noticed  the  kindled  ire  of  the  animal's  owner,  and  the  verbal 
bombs  exploding  in  the  direction  of  the  still  trembling  horse  and 
he  intervened.  He  was  not  only  concerned  about  the  resulting- 
damage  to  the  horse,  but  also  he  wanted  to  enter  and  enforce 
“justice”.  He  said,  “Mister,  if  you  lay  hands  on  that  ?air  boss, 
I’ze  al  beat  ye  up  plenty  good!  An  I’ze  means  it.”  Then  he 
offered  to  help  repair  the  damage,  and  tranquility  reigned 
again. 


TROUBLES 


In  the  early  years  after  a  mad  rush  of  the  Kern,  the  reced¬ 
ing  waters  often  left  disease  that  greatly  diminished  our  herds. 
Shocks  of  hay  floated  off  in  the  swirl  of  high  waters  like  ships 
at  sea.  Swarms  of  mosquitos  like  black  clouds  darkened  the 
sky,  and  stacks  of  hay  became  torches  from  spontaneous  com¬ 
bustion.  The  plague  we  suffered  after  the  overflow  waters  left 
our  ranch  reduced  to  muck  and  mud.  Those  were  forbidding 
days  indeed,  yet  my  husband  always  showed  great  forbearance 
even  in  the  most  distressing  times.  Many  difficulties  he  did 
not  even  mention  to  me. 


During  the  high  water  he  went  by  boat  to  visit  neighbors 
who  had  temporarily  moved  to  high  ground.  On  these  trips 
he  rescued  small  animals  and  many  chickens  that  had  taken 
refuge  on  top  of  wood  piles  and  in  trees.  He  sailed  along  over 
the  barbed  wire  fences  to  these  places.  At  times  he  was  gone  so 
long  on  his  excursions,  I  became  worried  for  fear  he  had  been 
carried  away. 

After  each  flood  good  forage  grew  for  the  cattle,  but  they 
soon  sickened  and  died,  until  about  half  the  herd  remained. 
Though  they  were  kept  out  in  the  brush  until  they  seemed 
normally  healthy,  later  when  theA^  were  sold  to  the  butcher  a  feAv 
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gave  evidence  of  their  illness,  and  we  lost  those.  We  attempted 
to  replenish  our  heard  by  buying  another  hundred  head.  Fifty 
of  these  we  later  lost.  Miller  and  Lux,  attracted  by  the  high 
grass  that  was  luxuriant,  brought  a  band  of  cattle  to  pasture. 
They  too  contracted  the  disease  and  were  moved  away.  Thus  the 
dreaded  anthrax  took  its  ugly  toll.  Cattle  would  move  up  to 
the  horse  trough  to  get  a  drink  of  fresh  water,  then  walk  away 
ten  or  fifteen  feet,  lie  down  and  die.  One  morning  I  counted 
ten  not  far  from  one  of  our  troughs.  As  far  as  I  know  there 
was  no  known  remedy  at  that  time  for  such  a  disease.  Even 
Miller  and  Lux,  with  its  great  cattle  empire,  made  the  mistake 
of  using  flood  diseased  grass  to  feed  their  stock. 

FLOOD  AND  A  PEDDLER 

During  one  flood  year  we  employed  a  regular  gardener. 
When  the  spring  overflow  came,  luckily  the  garden  spot  of 
about  two  acres  was  on  high  ground  and  by  a  little  extra  build¬ 
ing  of  dams  and  levees,  the  garden  was  saved.  Then  we  con¬ 
ceived  the  idea  of  taking  the  produce  to  the  oil  fields,  to  get  a 
little  ready  cash.  With  the  ranch  being  under  water,  there  was 
nothing  much  else  to  do.  Our  truck  garden,  as  we  called  it,  was 
a  very  good  one,  and  certainly  helped  out  with  no  stores  located 
nearby. 

I  helped  get  the  vegetables  ready,  the  bunches  all  tied  and 


The  main  street  of  McKittrick  in  the  early  1900’s. 
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everything  washed.  Mr.  Tracy  started  out  late  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  driving  a  horse  and  a  mule  hitched  to  a  four  wheel  spring- 
wagon.  He  camped  for  the  rest  of  the  night  at  Lokern  about 
half  the  way.  Getting  an  early  start,  he  arrived  in  McKittrick 
for  the  morning  trade.  It  was  surprising  what  a  big  welcome 
our  vegetables  and  Mr.  Tracy  received. 


McKittrick  in  the  early  1900’s  was  a  dry,  baren  place  with 
scarcely  any  water  to  be  spared  for  growing  things.  The  women 
with  their  dishpans  came  out  into  the  street  all  along  the  line 
to  stop  the  wagon  and  buy  the  fresh  and  very  welcome  vegeta¬ 
bles.  The  town  was  verv  livelv  then,  for  activitv  in  the  oil  was 
at  a  boom  stage. 


Mr.  Tracv  must  have  had  a  wav  with  the  ladies.  He  never 
•/  •/ 

told  any  one  just  who  he  was,  and  they  never  knew  for  a  long¬ 
time  that  he  was  a  farmer  from  Jerry  Slough.  He  seemed  to 
enjoy  the  good  friendship  of  the  ladies  and  the  nice  meals  they 
served  him.  Fortunately,  it  was  a  good  thing  that  I  was  not  a 
jealous  wife.  It  was  surprising  the  sack  of  money  he  brought 
back  each  time.  The  Standard  Oil  boarding  house  was  one  of 
his  big  customers.  As  the  fall  months  neared,  he  put  an  ice  box 
in  his  wagon;  so  he  might  carry  meat.  He  also  hired  a  young 
man  to  butcher  the  animals  and  take  the  wagon  to  the  oil  fields. 


This  type  of  salesmanship  was  something  new  for  all  of  us. 
At  the  time  I  had  a  good  German  girl  who  once  had  run  a  board¬ 
ing  house.  She  had  a  friend  who  was  unable  to  get  a  job  be¬ 
cause  as  yet  she  did  not  speak  any  English.  Until  she  could 
learn  more,  she  wanted  to  stay  with  her  friend.  So  then  I  had 
two  girls.  One  morning  I  found  them  washing  the  dairy  barn 
by  hand,  so  decided  to  put  them  both  to  work.  Together  they 
made  a  fifty  gallon  barrel  of  chow-chow  along  with  a  barrel  of 
mince  meat.  Nothing  was  too  much  for  the  Standard  Oil  board¬ 
ing  house  to  purchase.  I  also  made  a  lot  of  butter  and  cottage 
cheese,  but  the  demand  was  far  greater  than  the  supply.  Much 
went  out  on  special  orders. 


At  first  I  had  a  bad  time  with  my  butter,  for  I  followed  the 
old  style  methods.  I  had  been  taught  to  churn  the  cream,  then 
let  the  butter  get  very  cold  before  working  out  the  buttermilk. 
Air.  Tracy  in  the  meantime  had  built  a  large  ice  box  that  held 
one  hundred  pounds  of  ice.  Ice  was  shipped  into  Buttonwillow 
in  large  three  hundred  pound  cakes  from  Truckee.  Working 
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out  buttermilk  with  a  paddle  when  the  butter  is  very  cold  is  a 
prodigous  job,  so  I  said  to  myself  that  this  could  not  be  the 
method  of  producers  of  butter.  Finally  I  wrote  to  a  woman  in 
Fresno  who  was  running  a  column  in  the  Fresno  Bee.  She 
quickly  sent  me  a  folder  on  butter  making. 

The  correct  method  was  to  wash  the  butter  fresh  from  the 
churn,  work  out  the  water  with  a  paddle  and  mold  immediately. 
At  this  stage  the  butter  molds  easily.  Another  very  helpful 
point  was  learned  too.  Do  not  let  the  cream  reach  the  necessary 
sour  stage  by  itself,  but  put  a  little  sour  cream  in  the  sweet 
cream  as  a  starter  the  day  before  churning.  This  makes  a  de¬ 
liciously  fresh  and  flavorful  butter.  My  butter  stirred  up  the 
most  flattering  demand  a  product  ever  experienced.  It  was 
supported  by  a  small  herd  of  mixed  dairy  cows  attended  by  a 
caretaker  who  churned  for  me.  I  wish  today  I  could  see  just 
one  of  those  huge  dishpans  of  golden  butter,  and  see  the  neat 
stack  of  molded  squares,  and  yes,  count  the  money  too.  In  these 
modern  days  all  our  dairy  supplies  come  in  by  truck.  I  am 
sure  much  preservative  is  used. 

At  the  time  Mr.  Tracy  was  peddling  incognito,  he  owned 
five  thousand  acres  of  land,  and,  outside  of  flood  time,  was  a 
prosperous  farmer.  He  played  the  part  of  being  a  bonafide 
professional  peddler  and  enjoyed  it.  As  I  think  of  it  now,  I 
believe  we  all  did.  The  children  were  too  small  to  realize  what 
the  flood  had  done  to  our  mode  of  living.  As  for  me,  I  was 
happy  to  be  busy,  and  the  whole  thing  was  like  a  strange  new 
game.  I  took  pride  in  seeing  that  all  vegetables  and  supplies 
were  arranged  in  an  attractive  display.  In  time  it  leaked  out 
just  who  Mr.  Tracy  really  was  and  friendships  grew.  The  ladies 
urged  him  to  bring  his  wife  to  see  them.  I  made  one  trip  toward 
the  last,  and  we  stayed  all  night.  It  was  a  very  pleasant  experi¬ 
ence  to  meet  all  our  4  4  peddler  buying  friends  ”.  We  almost  for¬ 
got  our  flood  troubles.  However,  with  the  water  already  re¬ 
ceding,  we  turned  our  minds  homeward  to  some  yet  muddy 
mosquito  days,  and  problems  that  always  followed. 

THE  HIDDEN  GUN 

While  telling  about  Mr.  Tracy’s  trips  to  McKittrick  as  a 
peddler,  T  did  not  relate  that  there  was  always  potential  danger 
to  be  feared  while  traveling  on  those  long  lonesome  roads.  Hold¬ 
ups  and  robberies  were  quite  common  in  that  day.  To  be  pre- 
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pared  for  this,  Mr.  Tracy  carried  a  rifle  hidden  in  a  pipe.  It  was 
his  plan  that  should  he  encounter  a  “bad  man”,  to  let  him  have 
his  money  sack  peacefully,  but  shoot  him  down  when  he  was 
some  distance  away.  There  was  never  occasion  to  put  this  plan 
in  effect,  but  I  presume  Mr.  Tracy  had  a  feeling  of  security 
knowing  his  gun  was  handy.  Dad’s  ideas  of  solid  safety  were 
not  always  logical. 

A  ONE  BARREL  OIL  MAN 

He  was  an  oil  man  who  never  went  down  in  history  and 
never  expected  he  would.  I  take  pride  in  recording  here  what 
I  know  about  him  because  he  was  a  friend  of  my  husband.  He 
probably  never  owned,  at  any  one  time,  more  than  a  barrel  of 
oil,  worth  perhaps  thirty  cents  in  those  days.  He  lived  at  the 
foot  of  a  cliff  on  the  road  near  McKittrick,  where  he  had  built 
a  cabin  which  he  called  home.  The  reason  for  building  a  cabin 
and  making  a  home  in  this  extremely  lonesome  place  was  very 
simple. 

In  the  oil  pumping  business,  some  water  is  usually  encount¬ 
ered  in  the  process.  The  oil  companies  have  a  way  of  draining 
off  the  liquid  through  a  pipe  line  which  carries  the  waste  water 
away  from  the  wells.  Some  oil,  however,  gets  away  with  this 
water  and  goes  to  waste — usually  down  a  canyon.  The  old  man 
figured  if  he  could  save  the  oil,  he  would  be  rich ;  so  he  arranged 
a  system  of  barrels  whereby  he  caught  the  oil  and  water  and 
separated  them.  The  oil  he  sold  made  him  a  good  living. 

In  time  the  oil  company  decided  to  put  an  end  to  his  liveli¬ 
hood  by  closing  down  his  plant  and  ordering  him  away.  They 
failed  in  their  attempt  for  the  very  reason  he  had  been  making 
his  living  there  for  many  years.  Just  why,  I  do  not  know,  but 
perhaps  some  law  protected  him.  Only  for  this  oil  man,  Mr. 
Tracy  would  have  had  to  camp  in  a  very  lonely  spot.  I  imagine 
he  gave  the  old  man  many  luxuries  from  his  peddling  wagon, 
for  he  must  have  been  very  grateful  for  his  hospitality. 

TIMES ! 

There  were  the  times  when  we  could  only  scratch  something 
into  the  ground  and  hope  it  would  grow.  A  dairy  certainly 
could  have  helped  us  out. 

Scorpions  climbed  into  our  clothes  as  they  hung  on  the 
walls.  Rattlesnakes  ventured  to  our  doorstep  but  never  inside. 
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On  one  occasion  a  mother  rattler  hatched  her  family  under  our 
door  step.  We  were  amazed  when  the  tiny  rattlers  made  their 
first  appearance. 

CHILDREN  LEARN  EARLY 

Down  through  the  ages  many  devices  have  been  thought  of 
to  keep  a  baby  quiet  while  the  mother  did  a  little  work.  One 
that  I  learned  from  my  mother  and  used  to  quiet  Cecil  my  old¬ 
est,  was  to  put  a  small  amount  of  syrup  on  the  fingers  of  one 
hand  and  a  feather  in  the  other.  Then  the  game  began.  When 
Cecil  picked  at  the  feather  it  stuck  to  his  fingers.  When  be  used 
the  other  hand  to  take  the  feather  off,  it  stuck  again  and  again. 
This  made  the  child  very  serious.  Whv  did  it  stick  ?  You  could 

almost  see  the  baby’s  mind  at  work. 

«/ 

Another  device  T  used  was  to  put  Cecil  in  a  high  chair  to 
watch  his  father  skin  a  beef  as  he  butchered.  My  mother  ob- 
jected  to  this  as  being  too  cruel  an  operation  for  young  children 
to  watch.  I  argued  that  one  day  he  would  have  to  perform  the 
same  operations,  and  if  subjected  to  such  things  as  he  grew  up, 
it  would  not  come  as  a  shock  as  such  things  often  do.  When 
Cecil  grew  out  of  the  high  chair  he  could  be  found  with  his 
father  at  butchering  time,  knife  in  his  little  hand  cutting  here 
and  there,  trying  to  help.  Sometimes  he  even  cut  holes  in  the 
hides  much  to  his  father’s  displeasure  as  well  as  a  loss  in  value 
to  the  hide.  Likewise  daughter  Francis  became  an  expert  skin¬ 
ner  and  always  helped  her  daddy  skin  out  the  beef.  As  the 
family  grew  larger  the  children  amused  themselves  by  playing 
together,  or  originating  games  of  their  own. 

CACTUS  AND  FIREWOOD 

Along  with  many  other  plants,  cactus  had  its  day.  It  wTas 
greatly  advertised  as  a  suitable  forage  plant  for  cattle.  The 
broad  leaf  spineless  variety  was  recommended  by  Luther  Bur¬ 
bank.  So  I  secured  enough  plants  for  a  half  acre  plot,  and 
M  r.  Tracy  planted  them. 

They  were  just  growing  nicely  when  the  flood  of  190b 
swept  over  the  land.  Though  the  cactus  held  their  heads  proud¬ 
ly  above  water  for  a  short  time,  they  finally  gave  up  and  joined 
the  hay  cocks  that  seemed  to  be  sailing  on  toward  a  happier  lo¬ 
cation.  That  same  year  the  flood  took  an  acre  of  our  Eucalyp¬ 
tus  trees  that  had  just  been  planted. 
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In  those  days  wood  was  of  greatest  importance,  for  we 
could  not  yet  for  see  the  day  of  gas  fuels  and  electricity.  Our 
supply  of  wood  came  from  a  thicket  of  willows  that  the  floods 
had  started  along  the  Sloughs.  Men  were  hired  to  cut  and  cord 
the  wood,  and  our  four  horse  teams  were  used  to  hall  it  in  to  the 
ranch,  a  distance  of  about  five  miles.  One  year  after  it  was  cut 
and  stacked,  Mr.  Tracy  set  fire  to  some  nearby  dry  grass.  Later 
thinking  the  fire  was  out,  he  came  on  home.  A  spark  near  the 
wood  came  to  life  and  consumed  our  entire  supply  of  corded 
wood.  Wood  was  always  needed  in  great  quantities  because  the 
Chinese  never  let  the  cook  fires  go  out.  Unfortunately  Mr. 
Tracy  was  always  one  to  burn  off  the  grass. 

ALWAYS  OPEN  HOUSE 

No  early  day  traveler  was  ever  turned  away  in  the  want  of 
a  meal  or  lodging,  be  he  on  foot  or  in  a  vehicle.  In  fact,  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  way  the  sandburr,  sometimes  called  the  Devil’s  Horn 
got  started  on  our  ranch  was  from  a  bale  of  hay  left  scattered 
where  one  fed  his  horse.  With  the  advent  of  the  day  of  weed 
spraying  it  has  become  possible  to  control  this  ornery  pest. 
However,  they  still  exist  in  some  out-of-the-way  places. 

One  source  for  our  always  open  house  was  customers  who 
came  from  the  oil  fields.  Superintendents,  looking  for  recrea¬ 
tion,  came  to  the  ranch  to  hunt  and  often  took  advantage  of  our 
hospitality  to  bring  their  big  bosses  to  enjoy  the  same  pleasure. 
As  all  of  these  men  were  accustomed  to  boarding  houses,  I  be¬ 
lieve  they  never  really  realized  how  much  trouble  they  made  the 
ordinary  housewife  like  myself.  The  conveniences  of  today  did 
not  exist  then,  and  much  work  was  required  for  them  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  my  family. 

Campaign  times  brought  many  overnight  guests  during  the 
horse  and  buggy  days.  They  were  usually  entertaining  and 
brought  some  information  of  what  was  going  on  about  the 
country.  Both  damaging  and  beneficial  news  generally  re¬ 
sulted.  Campaigners  always  carried  whiskey  bottles  from 
which  Mr.  Tracy  never  partook. 

HORSES  TO  TRACTORS 

The  era  of  the  horse  was  passing,  and  that  of  the  tractor 
taking  over.  Mr.  Tracy,  however,  was  quite  stubborn  in  his 
opposition  to  the  theory  that  the  horse  had  had  its  day.  Conse- 
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quently,  lie  found  Ills  pastures  overburdened  with  them.  Some 
way  had  to  be  found  to  dispose  of  some  three  hundred  head. 
Although  I  was  entirely  ignorant  of  such  ventures,  and  he  was 
too  busy  to  leave  the  ranch,  I  went  to  Los  Angeles  to  see  if  I 
could  find  a  receptive  market  for  our  horses.  Not  knowing 
where  to  look  for  buyers,,  I  ventured  outside  the  city  limits  by 
long  street  car  rides,  and  then  walked  a  couple  miles  to  reach 
big  barns  where  many  mules  and  horses  were  stabled. 

Here,  I  found  only  husky  care  takers  in  charge,  and  was 
directed  back  to  the  city  to  find  the  man  I  was  seeking.  Dairies 
were  still  using  horses  to  deliver  their  products;  so  I  sought 
the  managers  of  these  concerns.  I  found  they  were  in  confer¬ 
ence,  and  had  to  wait  long  hours  for  them  to  emerge.  One  of 
them  became  interested  enough  to  come  to  the  ranch  and  pur¬ 
chase  two  car  loads.  The  others  we  gradually  sold  locally,  and 
finally,  the  dregs  went  to  reduction  plants. 

The  ranch  still  produces  a  modest  number  of  quarter  horses 
for  saddle  animals  for  our  own  use,  and  some  for  a  market  that 
exists  at  the  present  time.  I  t  is  likely  that  Captain  McKittrick 
found  himself  in  the  same  position  when  he  broke  up  his  ranch. 
After  he  sold  off  the  best  of  his  polo  ponies,  Mr.  Tracy  was 
able  to  secure  some  gentle  saddle  animals  for  our  children. 

I  TAUGHT  MY  OWN 


Later  in  life  when  I  became  a  teacher  again,  it  became 
necessary  for  me  to  have  some  of  my  own  children  as  pupils. 
This,  I  believe,  always  offers  some  problems.  It  is  very  difficult 
to  be  as  just  and  fair  with  them  because  if  you  are,  the  other 
children,  without  realizing  it,  believe  the  teacher  is  favoring  her 
own.  I  never  had  much  trouble  about  it  because  my  own  children 
seemed  to  understand  the  difficult  position  I  would  be  placed  in 
if  1  favored  them  too  much.  They  were  agreeable  companions 
with  other  children,  and  as  they  have  grown  up  they  seem  to 
have  the  same  tendency,  so  apparently  it  was  just  a  natural 
quality  in  their  personalities. 


My  son,  Tilton,  however,  will  not  agree  with  this  because 
he  did  get  what  he  calls  a  good  strapping  with  a  belt.  He  cer¬ 
tainly  did,  but  he  was  a  bad  boy  and  needed  the  strap.  It  was 
his  first  year  in  school,  and  when  he  saw  the  others  marking  on 
the  blackboards,  he  marked  with  crayola  on  the  walls  of  the 
library.  Unfortunately,  I  had  shut  him  up  there  to  punish  him 
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for  something  else  that  he  had  done.  1  am  sure  now  he  was 
showing  a  little  temper ! 

GARDENING  AT  SCHOOL  WAS  FUN 

Usually  where  1  taught,  the  sage  brush  came  right  up  to  the 
boundaries  of  the  school  ground.  It  was  always  my  custom  to 
give  the  children  a  picnic  in  the  sage  brush  occasionally,  to 
break  possible  schoolroom  monotony.  They  enjoyed  these  im¬ 
mensely  and  made  great  plans.  T  usually  brought  weiners  so 
they  could  have  the  excitement  of  a  fire.  That  always  pleased 
children.  Sometimes  too,  it  would  be  a  melon  or  doughnuts  to 
go  along  with  their  regular  lunch. 

T  found  school  gardens  a  very  profitable  venture  in  teach¬ 
ing  children  the  rudiments  of  agriculture,  ownership,  thrift, 
Bill  of  Rights,  good  neighbors,  and  above  all,  democracy.  Pride, 
courtesy,  and  a  number  of  other  qualities  were  taught  from  the 
gardens  with  no  books  to  bother.  Most  of  our  good  times  were 
used  to  fill  in  the  noon  hour  and  recesses.  Children  often  work¬ 
ed  in  their  gardens  before  school. 

SOME  INTERESTING  PEOPLE 

Perhaps  the  most  famous  and  interesting  person  of  our  lo¬ 
cality  was  the  founder  of  Buttonwillow,  Henry  Miller.  How¬ 
ever,  1  always  found  all  people  interesting,  especially  on  the 
frontier  of  a  new  country.  Campaign  times,  even  in  the  horse 
and  buggy  days,  often  brought  interesting  office  seekers  to 
our  house.  Many  of  these  stayed  all  night  and  spun  unusual 
stories  of  what  was  going  on  in  other  parts  of  the  county. 

1  remember  well  one  who  was  running  for  governor.  I 
believe  he  hailed  from  Visalia.  It  seems  at  this  time  the  smug¬ 
gling  of  Chinese  across  the  border  was  at  its  height,  and  he  re¬ 
lated  much  about  it.  He  stated  that  some  were  making  a  busi¬ 
ness  of  frightening  and  threatening  the  Chinese  that  they  might 
be  deported.  People  collected  a  ten  dollar  fee  to  assure  them 
safety. 

1  recall  one  traveler  who  had  a  fine  voice,  and  he  volun¬ 
teered  to  sing  all  the  popular  songs  of  that  day.  I  remember 
two  of  those  songs,  “ Two  Little  Girls  in  Blue "  and  “ After  the 
Ball  Was  Over,”  or  at  least  that  is  the  impression  I  have.  I 
mean  they  still  resound  as  thev  did  then  to  my  childish  ear.  Mr. 
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Canfield’s  nephew,  wife  and  daughter  came  from  the  east  to 
visit  him  and  remained  with  us  a  few  days. 

It  was  quite  an  added  task  for  me  when  I  had  house  guests. 
Our  house  was  large,  and  we  generally  averaged  nine  at  our 
table  three  times  a  day.  At  the  time  of  the  visit  of  Mr.  Can- 
field’s  relatives,  I  happened  to  have  a  Spanish  girl  in  the 
kitchen.  She  was  not  too  familiar  with  the  American  way  of 
life.  Mr.  Canfield’s  nephew  was  a  well-to-do  shoe  merchant  in 
St.  Louis,  and  they  were  accustomed  to  servants.  The  mother 
said  to  me  in  the  morning  if  I  would  have  the  servant  sweep, 
she  would  have  her  daughter  dust.  Of  course,  I  was  the  servant 
in  this  case,  as  the  girl  with  my  help  had  all  she  could  do  to 
feed  nine  men,  the  family  and  three  visitors.  We  were  using  oil 
lamps  and  wood  stoves  at  that  time.  I  do  believe  though,  the 
visitors  did  get  a  rest  from  pullman  sleepers,  and  a  chance  to 
get  their  laundry  in  order.  When  the  guests  left,  our  home 
quickly  returned  to  normal  with  a  little  less  work  for  all.  As  I 
look  back  now,  1  think  the  visit  was  primarily  to  try  and  deter¬ 
mine  just  how  wealthy  was  Mr.  Canfield. 

I  FOUND  ALL  CHILDREN  .... 

1  found  all  children  good  children  when  they  were  kept  in¬ 
terested  with  enough  new  ventures  to  keep  up  some  excitement. 
I  never  thought  of  any  of  them  being  bad.  Of  course,  some 
correction  was  needed,  but  not  often.  To  me,  all  children  are 
interesting,  whether  they  have  been  branded  as  good  or  bad, 
and  I  have  worked  with  both.  I  have  never  found  that  a  reallv 
unruly  child  was  damaging  to  me  if  I  looked  for  more  strength 
within  myself.  Children  really  have  a  broader  understanding 
than  they  are  given  credit  for.  Our  duty  as  parents  and  teachers 
is  to  do  all  that  is  possible  to  separate  from  them  what  appears 
to  be  bad. 

When  children  once  see  and  feel  what  is  good,  to  separate 
them  from  it  is  almost  impossible.  All  methods  of  correction,  I 
believe,  should  be  done  through  activity  and  not  by  ostracism. 
When  boys  and  girls  carry  their  willful  unwholesome  activities 
beyond  reason,  they  become  involved  with  the  criminal  side  of 
life  and  the  aspect  of  rehabilitation  becomes  more  serious.  In 
many  cases  wholesome  activity  could  have  meant  a  departure 
from  depredation.  However,  there  are  some  cases  in  which 
there  is  no  hope  and  behavior  is  dictated  by  a  contortion  of  the 
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mind.  These  cases  naturally  fall  to  our  special  institutions.  I 
have  never  had  any  special  training  in  child  psychology,  except 
the  smattering  I  received  in  college,  and  my  own  experience  in 
caring  for  the  boys  who  came  to  me,  more  through  accident,  and 
at  a  time  when  special  organizations  for  their  care  and  correc¬ 
tion  was  almost  unknown. 


One  school  called  a  reform  school  existed  in  lone  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  state,  it  is  my  earliest  recollection  of  such 
institutions.  Mr.  Tracy’s  brother-in-law  was  a  trustee  giving 
us  reason  to  stop  there.  This  was  the  school  that  I  visited  when 
Pat,  the  Irish  lad,  drove  Mr.  Tracy  and  me  for  a  motor  trip.  It 
was  Pat’s  idea  to  call  at  the  school  where  he  had  once  been  an 
inmate.  The  instructors  and  keepers  there  were  glad  to  see 
Pat  and  remembered  him  very  well.  He  had  lived  in  a  cottage 
instead  of  a  dormatorv,  denoting  a  privilege  not  extended  to 
all.  It  seemed  Pat  still  craved  activity  and  later  found  it  among 
the  lawless  by  driving  their  cars  to  smuggle  the  Chinese  in  from 
Mexico. 


During  our  call  we  were  taken  through  the  kitchen  and 
dining  rooms.  It  was  eleven  thirty  at  the  time,  and  I  noted  the 
great  platters  of  fried  chickens.  Outside,  tied  to  the  hitching 
post,  stood  five  saddle  horses.  They  had  over  a  period  of  time 
stood  there  so  long;  they  appeared  to  be  standing  at  a  forty- 
five  degree  angle.  This  was  not  caused  by  any  deformity  of 
their  anatomy,  but  because  of  switching  the  flies  and  stomping 
their  feet,  they  had  dug  quite  a  deep  depression.  The  horses 
were  kept  standing  in  readiness  to  chase  after  any  boys  who 
might  escape  into  the  woods.  We  were  not  there  very  long 
when  an  attendant  approached  Pat  with  the  keys  of  our  car 
saying,  ‘ 4 Don’t  you  know  better  than  this  while  here?”  I  as¬ 
sumed  from  this  word  that  the  boys  here  did  not  miss  any 
chances  of  escape,  except  possibly  the  honor  boys  who  seemed 
to  have  much  freedom. 


SHE  “LEARNED”  ME  EVERYTHING 

I  was  a  good  teacher,  or  was  I?  I  prided  myself  on  being  a 
good  teacher,  perhaps  because  I  was  earnest  and  ambitious. 
One  time  I  must  have  overestimated  myself,  and  as  proof,  this 
little  story  is  related  here.  In  the  course  of  the  ranch  activi¬ 
ties  of  recent  date,  we  hired  many  men  from  many  walks  of 
life.  Tn  this  case  a  middle  aged  man  was  hired  as  a  shop  me- 
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chanic.  He  proved  to  l>e  agreeable  and  an  average  all  around 
mechanic.  No  one  in  the  shop  knew  he  had  been  one  of  my 
pupils  in  past  years. 

One  day  he  inquired  into  the  state  of  my  health  and  pros¬ 
perity,  stating  he  had  been  one  of  my  pupils,  and  ventured  to  be 
complimentary  adding,  4  4  Yes,  Mrs.  Tracy  was  sure  a  good 
teacher ;  I  sure  liked  her,  she  learned  me  everything  1  ever 
knew.  1  never  knowed  nothin’  til  I  went  to  her  school.”  It  seems 
to  teachers  that  a  lot  of  our  good  teaching  comes  back  to  us  in 
this  form.  However  to  me,  it  is  always  a  compliment  to  have  a 
pupil  say  he  liked  me  because  just  the  fact  he  was  happy  indi¬ 
cated  a  good  climate  for  learning.  You  certainly  cannot  teach 
an  unhappy  child  very  much. 

It  might  be  well  to  state  here  that  this  young  man,  after  an 
absence  of  five  years  from  working  as  a  mechanic  at  the  ranch 
shop,  returned  living  in  a  very  nice  trailer.  He  had  married 
and  his  wife  was  a  pleasant  person.  The  inside  of  the  trailer 
indicated  that  she  was  a  good  neat  housekeeper.  They  had  one 
child,  a  baby  girl.  Johnny ’s  grammar  might  not  have  been  just 
right,  but  his  outlook  on  life  was.  Since  correct  English  is  dic¬ 
tated  by  usage,  it  may  well  be  that  we  will  sooner  or  later  be 
following  Johnny’s  version  of  the  English  language. 

CORREGIDOR 

This  was  the  name  of  a  promising  young  animal  that  Tilton 
started  raising  for  his  saddle  horse.  He  was  running  in  a 
grassy  plot  near  the  barn,  doing  well,  but  suddenly  he  became 
stricken  as  if  he  were  paralyzed.  We  never  really  knew  what 
happened.  AYtenarians  were  not  readily  available  and  horses 
not  too  valuable.  Had  it  been  left  to  Mr.  Tracy,  he  would  have 
done  as  he  did  most  sick  animals  of  his  own.  But  this  was 
Tilton ’s,  and  we  wanted  to  save  him. 

The  horse  could  not  stand,  so  we  built  a  tripod  and  brought 
him  to  his  feet  with  a  belt  of  canvas  around  his  stomach.  At 
first  his  feet  just  dangled,  though  he  ate  well,  having  the  most 
tempting  fodder  and  grain  that  a  horse  could  want.  In  time 
he  could  stand  a  little  weight  on  his  feet.  I  would  go  out  sev¬ 
eral  times  each  day  to  see  him,  and  when  he  saw  me  coming,  he 
would  nicker.  Usually,  the  last  thing  at  night,  I  would  go  to 
see  if  his  blanket  was  in  order. 
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One  night  when  alone  I  went  out  as  usual  and  to  my  sur¬ 
prise,  Corregidor  was  only  half  there.  Being  dark,  I  could  not 
see  very  clearly,  so  I  went  hack  to  the  house  and  returned  with  a 
lantern.  As  I  stood  there,  I  could  see  Criggie’s  hind  parts 
sinking  very  fast  although  things  around  looked  about  as  usual. 
Soon  he  was  clear  down  with  his  tail  lying  on  the  ground.  I  was 
alone,  and  there  were  no  phones  then,  so  I  went  out  to  the  road 
and  waited  for  a  car  to  come  along.  Eventually,  I  flagged  down 
a  car  and  told  the  stranger  to  take  a  message  to  Darrel  in  But¬ 
ton  willow.  T  asked  Darrel  to  bring  a  man  to  help. 

On  investigation  we  discovered  a  gopher  hole  had  carried 
water  from  an  adjacent  field  and  softened  the  ground  under 
where  the  horse  stood.  We  laid  down  planks  to  make  a  solid 
foundation,  and  then  pulled  him  up.  It  was  a  long  time  before 
this  horse  could  take  a  step,  hut  the  day  came  when  he  could.  We 
turned  him  loose  to  cripple  about.  Corregidor  gradually  im¬ 
proved  sufficiently  to  make  a  good  gentle  saddle  horse,  but  in 
Cecil’s  opinion,  he  was  never  as  sure  footed  as  he  should  have 
been. 


SICK  ANIMALS 

Most  animals  that  sickened  found  Mr.  Tracy  too  busy  to 

•/  «/ 

bother  and  take  the  time  they  required  to  pull  them  through. 
He  quickly  put  them  out  of  their  misery.  To  please  me  some¬ 
times  he  would  go  to  the  trouble  and  bring  an  animal  up  close 
where  I  could  try  my  luck  in  medication.  I  too  soon  learned  mv 
lesson. 

One  time  I  had  a  poor  cow  that  was  down  and  could  not  get 
up.  At  my  direction  he  put  up  a  tripod  and  swung  her  up  by 
putting  a  wide  strip  of  canvas  around  her  stomach.  Feeding 
her  a  special  mash  which  she  seemed  to  relish,  I  visioned  her  in 
a  short  time  as  a  fine  fat  animal.  But  I  was  doomed  to  disap¬ 
pointment,  for  she  started  coughing.  She  had  gained  enough 
strength  to  do  that,  but  no  more.  Mr.  Tracy  was  right,  she  had 
tuberculosis  and  died.  I  had  learned  another  lesson  through 
Mr.  Tracy’s  patience. 


Tracyism : 

V 


“She  was  a  fast  piece  herself 
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CHAPTER  IV 

EVENTS  OF  THE  TIMES! 

While  most  of  the  things  that  happened  in  the  past  may 
come  back  only  faintly  as  I  reminisce,  some  bring  back  the  same 
fear  and  often  terror,  I  felt  at  the  time. 

Our  home  dwelling  stood  in  a  spacious  yard  rather  well  pro¬ 
tected.  To  go  somewhere  or  see  anyone  meant  quite  a  bit  of 
travel  for  a  busy  mother.  To  look  after  the  children  when 
danger  was  lurking  on  all  sides  was  a  full  time  job.  Ditches  of 
water  ever  full  ran  by  the  house,  and  barns  were  filled  with 
fractious  horses  in  their  first  captivity,  tethered  to  be  gentled. 
Bulls  bellowed,  jacks  brayed,  and  stallions  snorted.  At  any 
moment  any  of  these  might  gain  freedom,  which  always  meant 

trouble  for  me  because  seldom  would  there  be  anv  men  close 

•/ 

at  hand  to  take  care  of  the  situation.  A  great  racket  coming 
from  either  barn  could  indicate  a  restless  young  horse  chaffing 
at  being  confined.  Perhaps,  he  had  put  himself  in  the  manger 
upside  down  on  his  back  helpless,  kicking  his  legs  frantically. 
As  his  hoof  struck  out  to  hit  any  thing  in  the  way,  a  terrible 
racket  issued  forth  as  he  worked  in  vain  to  free  himself.  This, 
if  I  were  alone,  took  me  to  the  barn  to  investigate  something  I 
could  do  nothing  about. 

Perchance  the  jacks  had  smashed  their  way  out  and  become 
engaged  in  a  To  Death  Battle.  When  they  first  came  near,  they 
always  acted  as  if  they  were  very  friendly,  rubbing  their  noses 
together,  but  all  the  while  getting  closer  to  the  throat  where 
either  might  be  able  to  grab  with  his  huge  jaw  the  other  and 
choke  him  to  death. 


1  saw  one  of  these  battles  that  almost  ended  in  tragedy  for 
the  weaker  one.  His  adversarv  had  him  by  the  throat.  He  was 
gradually  going  to  his  knees  as  his  wind  was  being  choked  off 
when  Cecil,  as  a  young  lad,  came  along  and  setttled  the  quarrel 
with  a  burst  from  his  shot  gun,  far  enough  away  that  the  villain 
let  loose.  He  was  willing  then  to  he  driven  back  to  his  pen,  con¬ 
quered  hut  not  badly  injured. 


Monte,  the  big  Holstein  bull,  one  day  shook  his  head  with 
dissatisfaction  and  taking  a  panel  out  of  the  fence  walked  to 
freedom.  The  first  thing  that  took  his  fancy  was  a  wagon  filled 
with  hay,  standing  in  the  corral  ready  to  he  unloaded.  Monte 
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knew  he  could  do  it  quicker  than  man.  Gently,  he  put  his  brow 
to  the  load  and  over  it  went,  hay  rack  and  all.  Seeing  nothing 
more  he  could  push  around  he  spied  a  gray  sweater  hanging- 
on  a  post.  He  marched  over,  took  it  from  the  post  and  ate  it, 
every  thread  of  it.  It  was  Darrel’s  good  sweater  too.  Again 
Cecil  happened  along  and  gave  Monte  a  little  gun  smoke  mak¬ 
ing  him  run  for  his  pen.  It  never  took  any  thing  more  after  this 
than  a  fair  sized  stick  pointed  in  his  direction.  He  took  no 
chance  that  it  too  might  explode. 

Missing  Darrel  one  day  when  he  was  about  three  years  old, 
I  found  him  pinned  against  the  fence  between  the  horns  of  a 
wild  cow.  In  this  old  cow’s  efforts  to  gore  him,  she  had  only 
succeeded  in  pushing  him  against  the  fence  between  her  horns. 
She  seemed  to  be  quite  satisfied  to  just  hold  him  there,  or  she 
liked  what  he  was  doing,  for  he  was  gently  pulling  out  the  cockle 
burrs  from  the  hair  on  the  crown  of  her  head. 

Cecil  was  two  vears  older  than  Darrel  and  could  find  more 
things  to  do  than  he  should  be  doing  than  all  the  rest  put  to¬ 
gether.  One  day  when  he  was  about  five,  I  looked  up  to  see 
him  on  the  very  tip  top  of  the  tank  house,  walking  around  the 
flag  pole.  No  one  was  there  to  help  me,  and  it  was  quite  a  feat 
for  me  to  climb  up  where  he  was.  When  I  came  to  the  edge  of 
the  top  roof,  I  coaxed  him  to  come  to  me,  concealing  all  the  time 
my  own  anxiety  about  his  being  up  there.  Today,  he  still  won¬ 
ders  whv  I  did  not  scold  him. 

Missing  him  another  day  when  he  was  about  four,  we  track¬ 
ed  his  pony  out  to  the  road  and  although  he  had  never  ridden 
away  before,  we  suspected  this  day  he  had  done  so.  We  drove 
off  to  find  him.  He  had  gone  to  see  his  grandmother,  some  six 
miles  away.  Finallv,  we  met  him  about  half  wav  home.  He 
told  us  no  one  was  there,  so  he  just  started  back. 

The  mischief  of  the  girls  was  slight  compared  with  their 
two  older  brothers.  When  Frances  had  a  bag  of  candy,  and  the 
boys  wanted  some,  she  always  told  them,  UI  am  saving  it.” 
Perhaps  Martha  displayed  some  special  characteristic  when  she 
wound  my  yarn  all  around  the  yard.  All  the  children  were  pres¬ 
ent  when  I  discovered  it.  I  had  said  nothing,  but  each  child  who 
was  innocent  cried  out  in  unison,  “ Martha  did  it.”  Martha  in 
her  self-defense  cried  out,  4 Wes,  Martha  did  it  and  Martha 
don’t  care.” 
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When  Tilton  came  along,  tilings  livened  up  again.  I  do  not 
mean  that  things  were  ever  at  peace.  The  old  house  buzzed  with 
activity  from  morning  until  night,  but  the  trials  and  tribula¬ 
tions  are  long  forgotten  and  only  pleasant  memories  linger.  To 
see  a  large  family  develop,  grow  up,  and  take  their  place  in  the 
world  affairs  has  been  gratifying.  I  have  been  richly  paid  for 
all  I  have  done. 


WORK  AND  WORRY 

Worries  certainly  did  not  end  when  my  children  reached 
high  school  age.  To  keep  them  home  as  much  as  possible,  I 
gave  all  night  parties  at  the  ranch.  A  hardwood  floor  was  laid 
in  the  living  room  for  dancing,  a  long  table  stood  plentifully 
supplied  with  food  all  night  that  they  might  have  a  snack  when¬ 
ever  hunger  dictated.  An  Ampico  player  piano,  that  changed 
its  rolls  automatically,  played  throughout  the  night  if  necessary. 
Treasure  hunts  went  along  with  Kern  River  swimming  parties 
at  Rellevue  Weir.  Both  flourished  during  the  summer  months. 
Horseback  riding  on  weekends  was  sandwiched  in  between  other 
activities.  Teachers  were  often  entertained  along  with  the 
children.  This  is  one  price  I  paid  for  a  fine  family  of  young 
men  and  women,  that  I  so  much  enjoy  in  my  after  years. 


OIL,  GAS  AND  POWER 

Many  sales  agents  called  at  the  ranch  with  various  fixtures 
to  take  the  place  of  the  coal  oil  lamps  and  wood  stoves.  We 
tried  several  of  them,  but  none  seemed  too  successful  for  very 
long.  Their  plan  usually  called  for  a  tank  to  be  placed  outside 
which  had  to  be  pumped  to  keep  up  the  pressure.  If  you  were 
dining  and  the  lights  grew  dim,  some  one  had  to  quickly  run 
outside  and  pump  up  the  pressure,  and  likewise  add  to  the  stove 
oil  supply. 

Oil  burners  were  tried,  but  they  proved  very  dirty.  The 
smoke  spread  soot  on  everything,  and  T  think  we  ate  some  of  it 
too.  Once  in  awhile  the  oil  burner  would  become  clogged  and 
explode  or  back  fire.  This  did  happen  one  morning  while  Cecil 
was  starting  it.  We  could  not  tell  how  badly  he  was  burned 
because  his  face  was  so  black,  but  we  rushed  him  to  Bakersfield 
anyway  to  see  Doctor  Shaeffer.  When  the  doctor  cleaned  Cecil 
up,  we  found  him  quite  all  right. 

A  later  date  found  us  using  something  that  looked  a  little 
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like  the  modern  gas  stove.  They  were  supplied  with  a  gasoline 
gallon  tank  attached  to  the  stove.  One  night  the  tank  leaked 
gas  which  ran  over  the  burner  and  on  to  the  floor.  Again  it  was 


in  the  morning  when  Cecil  started  the  fire  to  get  an  early  break¬ 
fast.  He  was  then  about  twelve  years  old,  and  we  thought  our 
children  should  be  trained  to  help.  We  heard  him  shout,  ‘  ‘  Fire !  ’  ’ 
By  the  time  we  got  to  the  kitchen,  the  fire  was  following  the 
gasoline  across  the  floor,  and  Cecil  was  fighting  it  with  all  his 
might.  I  don’t  remember  how  we  put  it  out,  but  I  believe  we 


had  a  small 
burn  up. 


fire  extinguisher.  Anyway,  our  house  did  not 


At  one  time  the  P.  G.  and  E.  Company  brought  their  lines 
to  some  farmers  who  were  trying  to  farm  some  marginal  land 
bordering  along  Jerry  Slough.  Their  ranches  were  higher  up 
along  sage  brush.  Down  along  the  slough  where  the  land  was 
richer,  the  farms  were  already  somewhat  established.  When 
their  marginal  farms  were  not  a  success,  the  water  pumps  were 
taken  out  leaving  the  power  lines  useless.  After  several  such 
incidents,  I  contacted  the  power  company  and  asked  them  why 
they  did  not  bring  their  lines  down  our  way  where  good  farm¬ 
ing  could  support  the  power.  They  said  they  would  if  I  would 
guarantee  them  the  necessary  users.  I  secured  the  required 
number  and  signed  a  contract  with  the  United  Electric  Com¬ 
pany  August  2, 1924  and  the  power  came  in,  a  break  for  all  of  us. 


Mr.  Tracy  also  tried  gasoline  engines,  but  they  too  gave  a 
lot  of  trouble.  They  were  so  uncertain,  and  kept  some  one  con¬ 
stantly  traveling  to  start  them  up  night  and  day.  When  Mr. 
Tracv  had  started  farming,  artesian  water  was  plentiful,  and 
we  had  three  or  four  of  these  flowing  wells  that  ran  day  and 
night.  These  wells  were  expensive  to  drill  as  it  was  necessary 
to  go  down  several  hundred  feet  to  strike  certain  stratas.  In 
time  the  water  level  dropped,  and  such  wells  did  not  flow  any 
longer.  The  arrival  of  electric  power  along  the  Slough  brought 
new  comforts  and  expanded  possibilities  for  us  all. 


KLU  TyLUX  KLAN  COMES  TO  JERRY  SLOUGH 

One  day  some  men  called  to  see  Mr.  Tracy  and  asked  per¬ 
mission  to  hold  a  meeting  in  one  of  his  fields.  This  request  was 
granted.  I  do  not  know  any  of  the  details  as  of  course,  we  did 
not  attend.  However,  on  the  night  it  was  held,  we  drove  down 
the  road  past  the  place  and  noted  a  fiery  cross  and  a  huge  crowd 
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of  people  dressed  in  white  robes  and  masks.  Later,  I  learned 
that  some  of  the  leading  men  in  Kern  County  were  members  of 
the  Klu  Klux  Ivlan.  To  this  day  I  do  not  know  why  they  came 
to  Jerry  Slough,  unless  they  needed  lots  of  room.  Of  this  we 
had  plenty,  and  their  robes  did  blend  in  with  our  alkalai  spots. 

GAMBLING  WITH  CATTLE 

About  the  year  1919,  Chris  Twisselman  had  some  eight 
thousand  head  of  cattle  in  Cuyama  and  Carrizo  Plains.  Being 
a  drought  year,  the  starving  cattle  strayed  and  could  not  be 
controlled.  A  goodly  share  eventually  found  their  way  to  the 
Buttonwillow  territory  even  breaking  through  the  fences  into 
our  fields.  For  a  long  time  Mr.  Tracy  with  his  men  fought 
back  the  starving  cattle  in  order  to  save  the  feed  for  his  own. 
At  last  he  was  forced  to  corral  the  invaders,  and  send  word  to 
their  owner  that  he  had  done  so. 

These  were  the  first  and  only  stray  cattle  that  he  ever 
corraled.  It  was  not  the  policy  of  cattlemen  to  interfere  with 
each  others  stock.  In  dry  years  the  cattleman  always  had  a 
great  decision  to  make.  Should  he  buy  or  not  buy  because  cattle 
were  usually  cheap  when  there  was  fear  of  a  drought.  If  it 
rained,  he  made  good.  If  it  didn’t,  he  not  only  lost  the  cattle 
he  bought,  but  his  own  cattle  because  he  hardly  had  feed  for  his 
original  herd.  It  is  my  understanding  this  is  what  happened  to 
Mr.  Twisselman.  He  had  gambled  and  lost. 

In  distressed  years,  I  saw  where  the  lands  on  the  Carrizo 
were  plowed  up,  so  the  cattle  could  eat  the  salt  grass  roots. 
This  was  all  that  was  left  to  keep  them  alive.  On  another  oc¬ 
casion  when  the  Stockton  cattle  broke  into  our  alfalfa  fields, 
Mr.  Tracy  was  tempted  to  corral  them.  When  he  advised  R.  L. 
Stockton  of  his  plan,  Mr.  Stockton  retorted,  “That  would  be  a 
most  terrible  thing  for  one  man  to  corral  another’s  cattle.” 

DAIRY  DAYS 

In  the  early  days  Mr.  Canfield  attempted  to  start  a  dairy 
industry  in  the  county.  There  were  no  dairy  herds  here  at  that 
time ;  so  he  took  the  milk  cows  from  the  range  cattle.  To  cor¬ 
ral  these  unexploited  wild  cows  would  alone  have  been  extrava¬ 
gant,  but  to  extract  the  milk  from  them  was  anything  but  ex¬ 
pedient.  It  was  an  exhibition,  a  battle  in  which  man  rarely 
exulted.  Good  behavior  was  not  in  the  blood  of  the  range  cow 
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Nature  had  trained  her  to  produce  the  required  amount  of  milk 
to  support  her  calf.  When  required  by  man  to  give  more,  she 
became  angry  and  vicious.  Mr.  Canfield  also  at  one  time  manu¬ 
factured  cheese,  standing  the  milk  in  vats  and  skimming  it  for 
butter  before  processing  for  cheese. 


When  Mr.  Tracy  thought  of  starting  a  dairy,  his  earlier  ex¬ 
periences  readily  came  back  to  him  in  full  relief.  He  could  not 
imagine  a  cow  standing  quietly  giving  up  her  milk,  much  less 
giving  up  her  calf.  However  those  early  day  cows  did,  at  least 
in  the  end,  give  milk  in  such  sufficient  quantities  that  the  farm¬ 
ers  organized  a  Dairy  Association  or  a  Co-operative  Creamery 
located  on  the  Rosedale  Highway. 


As  breeds  of  dairy  cattle  were  developed,  the  industry 
grew  rapidly  and  became  profitable.  At  one  time  a  few  cows 
maintained  as  a  dairy  herd  were  about  the  only  way  a  man  with 
limited  means  could  make  it  on  his  farm.  He  could  only  scratcli 
a  crop  into  the  ground  and  hope  it  would  grow.  A  dairy  would 
have  helped  us  through  some  hard  times.  The  activity  was 
confining  generally,  requiring  the  labor  of  the  whole  family  for 
successful  operation.  When  cream  separators  were  invented, 
and  with  them  strict  sanitation  enforced,  more  complications 
were  added.  When  the  milking  machines  came,  then  and  only 
then  could  I  persuade  Mr.  Tracy  to  consider  the  dairy  industry. 

There  probably  would  never  have  been  any  dairy  existent 
on  the  Tracy  Ranch,  only  for  the  fact  that  times  became  press¬ 
ing,  and  we  were  overstocked  with  horses  which  should  have 
been  cattle.  Those  pressing  times  brought  by  chance  some  fine 
Holstein  dairy  cows,  shipped  from  Los  Angeles  to  Bakersfield, 
to  be  sold  at  a  sacrifice.  The  animals  were  purebred  registered 
cows,  beautiful  specimens.  Wanting  to  buy  these,  I  rushed  out 
to  the  ranch  to  consult  Mr.  Tracy.  The  children  were  left 
asleep  in  town,  and  it  was  midnight  when  I  awakened  him.  He 
said  we  were  not  prepared  to  handle  the  milk,  nor  had  we  the 
right  feed  to  produce  it. 

I  was  aware  of  this  fact,  but  my  thought  was  to  dry  the 
cows  properly  and  raise  some  fine  registered  cattle  from  them. 
To  this  day,  I  believe,  if  we  had  sacrificed  the  horses  and  gone 
into  the  dairy  business,  it  would  have  been  a  successful  ven¬ 
ture.  We  had  alfalfa  as  our  crop,  and  the  horses  were  consum¬ 
ing  that.  It  was  Mr.  Tracy’s  memories  and  experiences  in 
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earlier  days  that  he  could  not  forget  and  he  could  not  fully 
realize  the  changes  that  had  come  about. 

Later,  a  fine  herd  of  Jerseys  came  up  for  sale.  It  was  such 
a  bargain,  I  bought  them  without  consulting  my  husband  and 
sent  for  the  boys  to  move  them  to  the  ranch.  Mr.  Tracy  did  not 
object  to  this  venture.  He  sold  the  milk  cows  to  those  already 
in  the  dairy  business  and  kept  moving  in  younger  stock.  The 
cows  sold  for  double  what  I  paid,  while  the  heifers  were  turned 
in  the  pastures  to  mature.  Later  after  the  boys  were  large 
enough  to  help,  we  entered  the  dairy  industry.  Mr.  Tracy  never 
really  fell  in  love  with  this  business,  and  when  the  boys  were  not 
at  home,  he  hired  a  special  man  to  attend  the  cows.  My  boys 
did  not  like  the  dairy  either,  and  their  reason  doesn’t  take  much 
explanation.  When  they  came  home  from  a  party,  they  did  not 
go  to  bed.  Instead,  they  reported  to  the  dairy  barn. 

ELECTRICAL  POWER  COMES  TO  THE  SLOUGH 

Sometimes  it  seems  very  strange  how  backward  one  lo¬ 
cality  can  be  while  the  rest  of  the  world,  seemingly  at  least,  is 
bristling  with  activity.  In  early  days  Jerry  Slough  fell  into 
this  category;  not  enough  people  were  attracted  here  in  num¬ 
bers  to  stay.  A  shifting  population  cannot  do  much  that  is 
worthwhile  to  build  a  community.  While  many  other  localities 
were  being  benefited  by  gas  and  electricity,  our  area  stagnated. 

We  were  still  using  wood  stoves,  coal  oil  lamps,  dish  pans, 
and  washboards.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  reason  we  had  so  few 
near  neighbors  and  none  that  stayed  for  long.  Suddenly,  I 
realized  one  day  what  was  happening  to  us,  ventured  to  find 
out  why,  and  then  did  something  about  it. 

I  was  told  by  the  power  company,  that  if  I  could  get  ten 
irrigating  pumps  and  as  many  domestic  users,  we  could  have 
the  power,  providing  too,  I  would  board  the  crew  of  10-12  men 
while  they  built  the  lines.  The  company  kept  its  word.  The  crew 
came  from  Taft,  and  Jerry  Slough  soon  lost  its  wood  and  coal- 
oil  appliances.  Still,  it  has  never  become  crowded  as  many 
other  parts  of  Kern  County. 

TAKE  THEM  TO  THE  HOTEL! 

One  Sunday,  I  had  a  chance  to  be  off  duty  and  get  a  little 
rest  from  the  boarding  house  crew.  By  now  it  had  become  quite 
a  grind  of  cooking  and  family  life.  Besides  all  the  workmen, 
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there  was  a  house  full  of  children.  I  secured  a  neighbor  lady 
to  take  charge  during  my  absence.  She  took  her  position  as 
cook  on  Saturday  night.  The  potatoes  of  the  night  before  had 
slightly  soured  from  the  intensive  heat  of  the  day,  but  thinking 
them  still  good,  she  fried  them  up  for  Sunday  morning  break¬ 
fast. 

When  I  returned,  the  crew  boss  made  a  great  rumpus  re¬ 
garding  the  soured  potatoes.  He  was  a  man  I  did  not  care  too 
much  about  anyway  because  he  had  shown  himself  to  be  too 
good,  as  he  thought,  to  be  classed  with  ordinary  men.  I  told 
him  I  was  sorry  about  what  happened  and  further  said,  “  Young 
man,  you  can  take  yourself  and  your  men  into  Bakersfield  and 
board  them,  for  I  am  not  enjoying  all  this  work.  ’  ’  Of  course,  he 
didn’t  take  my  advice  and  nothing  more  happened.  I  had  al¬ 
ready  installed  two  4-burner  gasoline  stoves.  This  gave  me 
two  ovens  for  baking  pies  and  bread.  Homemade  bread  was  a 
must.  As  I  had  no  refrigeration,  all  foods  had  to  be  fresh 
daily.  Having  a  flock  of  chickens  at  the  time,  I  prepared  them 
both  fried  and  roasted  with  plenty  of  dumplings.  I  continued 
to  board  them  for  about  a  month,  until  the  power  lines  came  in. 
Perhaps  this  incident  was  part  of  the  high  price  of  improve¬ 
ment  along  the  sloughs. 

ATTRACTIONS 

Outside  of  the  Christmas  parties  I  gave  as  teacher  to  the 
children  and  parents,  there  was  very  little  social  activity  along 
Jerry  Slough.  There  was  really  more  life  in  my  childhood  days 
among  the  settlers.  I  was  always  very  happy  to  help  out,  doing- 
all  I  could  by  scrubbing  the  school  house  floor  if  there  was  to  be 
a  dance,  to  subdue  the  dust  that  otherwise  might  be  annoying. 
With  this  chance,  we  girls  became  very  excited  and  thrilled  at 
the  prospects  of  having  such  an  exciting  time,  and  anticipated 
those  who  might  or  might  not  come. 

Once  the  night  arrived,  the  door  was  closely  watched  to 
note  each  new  arrival.  The  evening  would  be  seriously  clouded 
if  we  failed  to  attract  the  expected  number  required  to  have  a 
good  time.  I  well  remember  that  always  there  would  be  at 
least  five  or  six  young  bashful  boys,  who  would  not  venture 
into  the  hall  before  they  had  taken  many  a  shy  glance  in  that 
direction.  They  would  stand  there  deep  in  the  doorway,  just 
waiting  for  some  extra  courage  to  arrive. 
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We  girls  crowded  into  the  cloak  room  to  take  shy  peeps 
into  the  mirror  to  see  if  our  locks  were  exactly  as  they  should 
he.  We  wore  no  powder  or  lipstick,  as  they  do  today.  The 
men  always  went  outdoors  to  smoke.  Of  course,  women  did  not 
smoke  in  those  times,  except  those  who  were  confined  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  part  of  the  towns  by  custom.  They  did  not  come  out  our 
way. 

Coming  down  to  more  recent  times  when  Buttonwillow 
was  new  as  a  settlement,  P.  G.  and  E.  built  their  electric  plant, 
and  also,  a  small  community  playhouse  or  hall.  Both  Button- 
willow  and  Jerry  Slough  joined  in  the  activities  there  with 
many  good  times,  featuring  dancing  and  visiting.  Members  of 
my  family,  by  now,  were  old  enough  to  enjoy  and  take  part  in 
the  entertainment. 

This  was  a  place  where  anything  could  happen.  Upon  one 
occasion,  son  Cecil  was  to  give  a  constructive  lecture  on  snakes. 
The  gathering  seemed  to  be  interested,  until  Cecil  produced  a 
suitcase  and  set  it  down  on  the  platform.  The  ladies,  knowing 
Cecil  quite  well,  were  so  sure  it  contained  deadly  specimens  for 
demonstration,  they  quickly  lost  interest  and  occupied  only  the 
edges  of  the  benches.  When  Cecil  got  around  to  opening  the 
case,  all  the  women  were  on  their  feet  ready  to  scream  which 
they  did  when  he  pulled  out  a  five  foot  gopher  snake  and  intro¬ 
duced  him  as  perfectly  harmless.  This  was  not  very  convinc¬ 
ing  to  his  audience,  so  Cecil  and  his  snake  went  their  way  while 
the  audience  went  the  other,  none  the  wiser. 


DOCTORS 


In  my  first  days,  to  my  knowledge,  there  were  no  doctors 
about  at  all.  Occasionally,  itinerant  dentists  or  doctors  came 
for  a  short  duration  to  care  for  those  waiting  attention. 
Dr.  Taggart  was  one  of  the  earliest,  with  offices  in  Delano. 
Perhaps,  this  is  the  reason  my  mother  became  a  substitute 
DOCTOR  IN  NEED,  for  Mother  had  many  calls  to  take  the 
place  of  a  doctor  or  nurse.  Though  she  had  no  special  training 
for  this  work,  she  could  do  all  things  well. 


She  delivered  babies,  nursed  fever  patients,  in  many  cases 
did  household  duties,  and  cared  for  the  small  children  at  the 
same  time.  On  occasion  all  the  rest  she  could  afford  was  to 
sleep  on  the  floor  or  on  some  improvised  cot  of  uncertain  qual- 
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ity.  Because  of  the  poverty  of  some  she  attended,  the  pay  was 
very  poor. 

Gradually,  doctors  and  dentists  shifted  into  the  towns  from 
other  parts,  but  Jerry  Slough  and  Buttonwillow  were  late  in 
receiving  this  type  of  help.  Mostly,  they  were  young  men  look¬ 
ing  for  fields  of  practice.  Finally,  about  ten  years  ago,  Doctor 
Ted  Worden  and  his  wife  came  to  Buttonwillow  and  established 
a  clinic  with  nurses  in  attendance.  This  has  been  a  worthy 
addition  to  our  town  and  the  surrounding  communities. 

The  epidemics  and  contagions  that  reduced  the  Indian 
tribes  before  my  time  did  not,  I  believe,  come  to  the  Slough 
area ;  perhaps,  they  passed  on  before  the  white  man  entered.  In 
my  time  there  was  no  Indian  population  on  the  Slough,  but 
much  evidence  has  been  found  that  indicates  they  had  been 
plentiful  at  one  time.  In  my  very  young  days,  I  remember  no 
deaths  occurring  here  and  very  little  sickness.  It  was  a  time 
of  help  yourself. 


WHAT’S  MY  NAME? 

Strangers  were  never  questioned.  This  statement  remained 
true  for  many  years  in  the  early  days  of  our  county.  One  day 
in  Bakersfield,  when  my  husband  and  I  called  at  the  Lon  Davis 
livery  stable  to  get  our  team,  a  gentleman  approached  our  rig 
and  asked  if  he  might  ride  out  our  way  with  us.  His  manners 
and  dress  indicated  refinement,  so  he  was  made  welcome.  That 
night  we  gave  him  the  best  room  in  the  house,  and  a  good  break¬ 
fast  of  home  cured  ham  and  fresh  eggs.  Later  while  caring  for 
his  room,  I  noticed  he  had  left  his  coat  on  a  hanger.  Looking 
at  it  closely,  I  found  it  was  of  a  finer  quality  than  I  had  been  ac¬ 
customed  to,  well  tailored  and  satin  lined.  Our  visitor  bathed 
several  times  a  day,  which  kept  our  old  system  of  hot  water 
pipes  in  the  cook  stove  circulating  at  a  lively  rate.  However, 
it  was  pleasant  weather  so  we  were  able  to  manage. 

He  expostulated  about  the  good  meals,  though  they  were  of 
the  ranch  variety  of  hot  biscuits,  homemade  bread,  potatoes, 
fried  chicken  and  milk  gravy.  He  was  also  enthused  over  the 
wonderful  water.  His  eating  and  bathing  continued  for  three 
days.  One  morning  at  the  breakfast  table  he  said,  “I  guess  you 
people  would  like  to  know  who  I  am?”  No  one  spoke.  That 
morning,  he  asked  Mr.  Tracy  to  take  him  to  the  station  at 
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Wasco.  “Who  was  lie!”  Your  guess  is  as  good  as  mine.  He 
was  a  stranger  in  our  house. 


SHALL  WE  GO  HUNTING! 

In  pioneer  days  some  men  hunted  rabbits  for  a  living.  They 
established  camps  in  places  close  to  the  brush  lands.  After  the 
rabbits  were  killed,  they  were  shipped  daily  to  commission 
houses  in  San  Francisco  who  in  turn  sold  them  to  the  restau¬ 
rants.  This  was  quite  a  difficult  undertaking  as  there  was  no 
refrigeration  or  quick  transportation  to  contact  the  valley 
trains.  Rabbits  too,  have  been  shipped  alive  to  be  used  by  the 
movies,  and  in  hound  and  hare  races. 

In  years  when  their  natural  food  is  scarce,  rabbits  will  eat 
the  bark  of  trees  causing  them  to  die.  They  will  eat  thorny 
blackberry  bushes  to  the  ground.  In  early  days  when  we  kept  a 
pack  of  hounds  to  discourage  rabbits,  it  was  our  custom  to  feed 
them  sparingly,  thinking  hunger  would  induce  them  to  hunt. 
Their  rabbit  diet  was  generally  supplemented  with  a  daily  feed¬ 
ing  of  corn  meal  mush.  The  following  little  story  will  suffice 
to  illustrate  the  effect  a  strict  diet  had  on  their  animal  nature 

The  abundance  of  game  existing  about  the  lakes  and 
swamps  of  this  locality  lured  many  hunters.  In  those  horse  and 
buggy  days,  a  hunting  party  coming  out  from  the  county  seat 
required  the  better  part  of  a  week  to  be  successful.  It  took  at 
least  a  day  to  come,  a  day  to  hunt,  perhaps  more,  and  a  day  to 
return.  This  called  for  much  preparation,  and  an  ample  stock 
of  provisions.  A  party  of  two  or  three  men  usually  required  a 
conveyance  called  a  spring  wagon,  and  two  horses.  This  could 
easily  carry  the  men  and  provisions.  In  this  fashion  hunters 
usually  arrived  at  the  ranch  about  dark  preparatory  to  making 
camp.  They  came  up  to  the  house  to  make  their  wishes  known 
and  be  advised  of  useful  information. 

All  the  time,  unknown  to  them,  our  pack  of  fifteen  to  twenty 
hungry  hounds  had  been  irresistibly  eyeing  and  smelling  the 
loaded  wagon.  It  was  not  uncommon  for  these  hunting  safaris 
to  fall  prey  to  our  pack.  So  intent  were  the  hunters  on  getting 
their  instructions,  no  notice  was  made  as  the  hounds  crept  from 
their  lairs,  shaded  by  the  barn,  and  set  upon  the  load,  so  dras¬ 
tically  destroying  it  there  was  nothing  left  fit  for  human  con¬ 
sumption.  They  had  torn  bags  of  flour,  devoured  bacon,  drag- 
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ged  off  whole  hams,  and  like  a  pest,  they  destroyed  what  they 
could  not  eat.  This  unfavorable  reception  by  the  hounds  caused 
much  concern.  A  report  of  this  type  of  disaster  always  led  to 
an  invitation  to  join  the  family  table  for  the  duration  of  the 
hunt.  I  fed  many  hunters  through  the  years  though  I  was  not 
always  prepared  to  do  so. 

RABBITS  UNLIMITED 

Perhaps  nature  has  ecpiipped  no  other  animal  better  to 
avoid  annihilation  than  the  jack  rabbit  that  we  found  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  valley.  Throughout  the  epoch  of  my  life,  I 
have  witnessed  the  ruthless  inroads,  made  by  this  little  rodent, 
to  destroy  agricultural  progress.  This  alone  designates  him 
as  a  pest  and  brands  him  a  damaging  factor  to  the  farming  in¬ 
dustry. 

In  an  old  scrapbook,  I  found  C.  W.  Canfield’s  written  ac¬ 
count  of  his  trip  by  stage  from  Sacramento  to  Bakersfield.  At 
that  time,  1877,  he  was  our  state  Senator  representing  Kern 
and  Tulare  Counties.  Mr.  Canfield  estimated  he  observed 
about  three  thousand  rabbits  gathered  at  one  point,  all  trying 
to  share  the  shade  of  a  few  mesquite  trees. 

In  early  days  as  now,  it  was  impossible  to  shackle  this 
evasive  little  pest  completely.  The  best  that  could  be  done  was 
to  retard  his  activities.  Perhaps,  the  reason  for  this  is  the  fact 
that  he  is  indigenous  to  this  area.  The  rabbit,  in  our  story 
books,  is  pictured  as  a  lovable  little  creature.  This  is  all  very 
well  as  long  as  he  remains  in  the  story  book.  In  nature  he  is  a 
vitriolic,  evasive,  pernicious  little  rabbit. 

It  was  thought  by  the  early  pioneers  that  fencing  would  be 
the  answer  to  stop  the  rabbits’  damaging  raids.  They  could  not 
have  made  a  bigger  mistake,  but  this  was  only  evident  after 
miles  of  fencing  and  many  dollars  were  lost.  The  fences  first 
manufactured  were  made  of  slats  woven  together  by  wire. 
When  the  rabbits  found  any  of  these  in  their  way,  they  just  ate 
them  up.  The  patching  of  the  fence,  after  the  damage,  was 
again  chewed  up  or  a  new  aperture  made  by  the  rabbits.  Soon, 
a  fence  was  so  damaged  it  became  a  shamble,  a  mockery  of  a 
man’s  fight  against  the  rabbit. 

After  the  slat  fence  failure,  a  woven  wire  effort  was  de¬ 
vised  which  also  was  unsuccessful  as  far  as  putting  a  stop  to 
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rabbit  damage.  Mr.  Bunny  soon  dug  a  passageway  underneath. 
Only  by  burying  part  of  the  wire  fence  under  ground,  did  one 
deter  the  determined  little  pests.  In  time  the  wire  fence  rusted 
out,  representing  another  failure  and  another  loss  by  the  pio¬ 
neer. 

Some  thought  the  program  to  destroy  the  coyote  was  a  mis¬ 
take  because  the  rabbit  was  the  source  of  his  livelihood.  Espec¬ 
ially,  did  he  prey  upon  the  young.  But  again  the  coyote  was 
also  preying  upon  the  calves  of  the  cattle  herds.  Coyotes  have 
been  greatly  reduced,  but  not  eradicated.  This,  man  has  brought 
about,  by  paying  a  bounty  to  those  who  gave  evidence  through 
producing  the  ears  or  tails.  Then  unscrupulous  persons  preyed 
upon  their  fellow  man  by  running  the  coyote  scalps  through  the 
county  records  twice.  The  second  time  for  their  own  benefits. 
So,  we  still  have  rabbits,  coyotes,  and  farmers,  and  we  hope 
honest  men  in  our  county  office  by  now.  Many  early  farmers 
kept  bands  of  dogs,  mostly  greyhounds,  to  discourage  rabbits. 
Poisoning  has  never  proved  very  successful,  for  rabbits  do  not 
take  readily  to  man-prepared  lunches. 

Since  he  can  neither  be  lured  into  traps  or  into  eating 
poison  bait,  we  in  days  past  resorted  to  another  major  effort. 
1  believe  now,  it  was  for  the  sport  more  than  it  was  to  protect 
crops.  The  crops  of  that  day  were  neither  plentiful  or  too 
valuable.  Animals  of  all  kinds  great  and  small,  had  been  living 
together  and  sharing  the  native  foods,  be  it  grass,  birds  or 
beasts  for  centuries.  But  civilization  demanded  that  man  con¬ 
tinue  to  struggle ;  so  he  might  leave  his  advancement  behind  for 
posterity  to  continue  and  build  much  as  the  coral  reefs  of  the 
ocean  live,  die  and  build. 

In  those  early  days  we,  in  desperation,  started  another  kind 
of  battle  against  the  JACK.  People  came  in  buggies  and  on 
horseback  from  many  miles  around  to  participate  in  this  new 
and  unusual  activity,  a  rabbit  drive.  Men  on  foot  joined  in  the 
drive  shouting  and  beating  the  brush  with  their  sticks. 

A  large,  strong,  wire  corral  was  built  with  two  netting 
wire  wings  extending  out  to  guide  the  travel  of  the  rabbits  into 
the  enclosure.  The  wings  enfolded  a  large  territory  of  brush 
where  the  rabbits  had  taken  refuge  for  the  days  recuperation. 
Sensing  danger,  they  commenced  to  scurry  for  safety,  which 
they  believed  still  existed  in  the  wide  open  territory  thev  had 
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always  known.  As  danger  became  more  iminent,  rabbits  scur¬ 
ried  in  wild  confusion,  but  always  found  their  way  blocked  by 
an  army  of  club  slinging  monsters. 

In  the  first  experiments,  it  was  found  that  as  the  drove  be¬ 
came  larger,  and  the  opening  near  the  corral  smaller,  the  rab¬ 
bits  stampeded  right  through  their  would-be  trappers  and 
escaped.  Later,  a  cross  fence  of  wire  was  laid  flat  on  the 
ground,  and  the  rabbits  driven  over  it  into  their  Valhalla.  At 
the  sign  of  the  grand  marshal,  the  wire  was  picked  up  by  the 
men,  and  they  became  living  posts,  as  it  were.  At  this  moment 
men  in  front  of  the  fence  rushed  the  rabbits  with  much  flurry 
and  shouting  while  the  walking  fence  moved  slowly  forward. 
Even  so,  many  rabbits  escaped  back  through  the  MAN  FENCE. 
Many  were  struck  and  killed  on  the  way  out.  Once  inside  the 
small  corral,  men  swinging  clubs  right  and  left  killed  as  fast  as 
possible.  No  guns  were  permitted  in  those  early  drives. 

When  the  layer  of  dead  rabbits  became  a  blanket  over  the 
live  ones,  the  dead  were  thrown  over  the  fence  into  piles  of 
one  hundred.  This  was  done  by  another  army  of  men  and  boys 
who  had  not  entered  the  corral.  As  the  dead  were  lifted,  the 
live  began  to  jump  up  and  another  blanket  of  the  dead  was 
formed  and  so  on,  until  all  were  gone.  While  drives  varied 
greatly  in  the  numbers  eradicated,  according  to  the  location  and 
management,  some  of  those  I  attended  usually  counted  out  at 
ten  thousand,  more  or  less.  People  who  have  been  raised  in  a 
rabbit  area  seldom  eat  them.  Thus,  most  rabbits  killed  in  the 
drives  were  left  to  nature’s  disposal. 

GUIDED  TOURS  FOR  BUNNIES 

The  rabbit  is  still  with  us,  and  remains  the  same  pest  he 
has  always  been  known  to  be.  We  believe  he  destroys  many 
bales  of  cotton  and  other  crops  on  the  Tracy  Ranch,  and  per¬ 
haps,  damages  the  Button  willow  area  up  to  six  hundred  thous¬ 
and  dollars  annually. 

When  a  rabbit  makes  his  excursion  into  a  cotton  patch,  he 
eats  very  little  if  any  of  it.  Then  why  does  he  nip  off  so  many 
young  tender  plants?  Is  it  because  they  are  not  palatable  to  his 
taste?  If  so,  why  does  he  destroy  so  much  he  does  not  wish  to 
eat?  Well,  the  definition  I  learned  during  my  first  year  of 
college  explains  this,  “A  pest  is  one  which  willfully  destroys 
more  than  he  eats.”  So  there  is  the  answer  to,  “Why  does  he 
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destroy?”  It  is  simply  because  he  is  a  pest.  After  his  noctur¬ 
nal  raids,  he  returns  to  his  rendezvous  in  the  brush  nearby  to 
recuperate  for  future  safaris. 

I  have  been  a  part  of  rabbit  drives  all  of  my  life,  and  have 
witnessed  the  slaughter  of  thousands  of  these  little  animals  in 
one  drive.  The  scenes  accompaning  these  rabbit  round-ups  are 
pathetic,  of  course,  and  always  will  be,  but  the  rabbits  stand  in 
the  way  of  progress  and  must  be  controlled. 

The  present  method  of  control  is  as  of  old,  the  drive.  In 
the  Buttonwillow  area,  the  rabbit  has  again  reached  a  menac¬ 
ing  stage  in  numbers  that  is  damaging  to  crops,  so  we  once  more 
are  turning  to  and  depending  on  rabbit  drives  as  in  the  early 
day,  to  eliminate  this  menace.  The  most  recent  drives  in  the 
Buttonwillow  area  have  been  conducted  by  my  son,  Cecil.  These 
expeditions  are  carried  out  with  great  caution  because  the  par¬ 
ticipants  carry  shot  guns.  These  drives  are  exemplary  of 
good  sportsmanship.  It  would  not  be  incorrect  to  speak  of  them 
as  exhibitions  of  good  sportsmen,  for  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that 
is  Avhat  most  of  them  are. 

In  recent  years,  hunting  areas  in  their  natural  state,  having 
been  taken  up  as  private  clubs  are  posted  as  closed  for  other 
reasons;  so  lacking  sufficient  opportunity  for  game  hunting, 
men  are  willing  and  happy  to  join  in  the  shooting  rabbit  drives, 
even  furnishing  their  own  ammunition.  The  participants  of 
this  improvised  sport,  besides  those  locally,  come  from  many 
areas  of  distant  places.  Many  register  from  the  city  of  Los 
Angeles,  and  these  are  exuberant  gun-men  indeed. 

Members  of  these  tours  are  instructed  to  meet  in  the  pros¬ 
perous  town  of  Buttonwillow  on  Sunday  at  an  appointed  hour. 
Many  arrive  the  evening  before  or  early  the  morning  of  the 
hunt.  Here,  prior  to  the  trek  through  the  brush,  the  hunters 
are  given  a  briefing  on  rules  of  safety,  conduct  and  other  as¬ 
pects  applicable  to  the  day’s  sport.  This  type  of  hunt  or  drive 
is  the  most  expensive,  and  the  most  difficult  to  give  because  it 
involves  a  small  army  of  men  with  shot  guns  always  adding  to 
the  danger  of  someone  being  injured.  Each  participant  volun¬ 
tarily  signs  a  waiver  of  responsibility  in  case  of  injury  during 
the  activity. 

In  this  sage  brush  sally  of  sport,  the  men  are  taken  to  the 
spot  in  trucks.  Here  a  line  is  formed  with  men  about  one  hun- 
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(l red  yards  apart.  When  orders  are  given  to  the  man  at  the  head 
of  the  line,  it  takes  but  a  few  seconds  for  it  to  reach  the  end  man. 
So  all  understand  the  pattern  of  advancement.  They  shoot  as 
they  travel,  but  lines  must  be  kept  from  becoming  jagged  in  a 
way  that  might  put  a  man  in  front  of  others  in  the  line. 

Before  the  day  of  the  drive,  wire  netting  wings  have  been 
extended  funnel  shape,  converging  in  to  a  battery  of  traps 
which  are  wire  corrals.  Rabbits,  as  far  away  as  a  mile  from 
their  final  imprisonment,  sense  the  danger  and  in  wild  confu¬ 
sion,  make  a  dash  to  escape.  Then  the  men  commence  firing, 
each  keeping  his  own  count.  Sometimes  one  may  have  as  many 
as  fifty  to  his  credit  at  the  end  of  the  drive. 

The  hunt  over,  the  men  relax  and  gather  for  lunch  from  a 
bubbling  pot  of  beans  and  hot  coffee  with  slices  of  french  bread. 
They  rest  and  amid  a  jangle  of  chatter  review  the  days’  excite¬ 
ment  and  activity. 

A  conservative  estimate  by  Cecil  indicates  some  10,000  per¬ 
sons  have  participated  over  the  years  in  these  drives  and  shoots 
without  injury.  Some  claim  such  activities  are  safer  than  quail 
or  pheasant  shoots. 

In  addition  to  these  drives,  mud  hen  shoots  have  been  or¬ 
ganized  because  of  their  destruction  in  eating  young  wild  pas¬ 
ture  or  alfalfa  fields.  Regulation  guns  as  required  by  law  are 
used.  Accounts  kept  of  the  number  of  birds  killed  have  run  a 
total  of  3,400  for  a  two  hour  period. 

CHECK  NOTES  FOR  RABBIT  HUNTERS 

In  some  seasons  rabbits  carry  a  disease  native  to  their 
breed,  and  many  die,  but  enough  live  to  carry  on.  The  Health 
Department  warns  that  this  disease  is  communicable  and  rab¬ 
bits  should  not  be  used  as  food. 

A  female  bunnie  may  multiply  her  line  of  descent  from  ten 
to  forty  each  season.  It  is  evident  from  this  productive  evolu¬ 
tion,  the  rabbit  is  amply  provided  to  defend  itself  equally 
against  man ’s  resolution  to  eradicate  him. 

SOME  IMPORTANT  PEOPLE 

The  most  important  person  that  came  to  Buttonwillow  in 
my  time  was  Henry  Miller.  Later,  Harry  Chandler  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  visited  our  ranch,  as  did  Wallace  Berry  and  the 
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Warner  brothers  of  film  fame.  United  States  Senator  Smith, 
editor  of  the  Morning  Echo ,  was  a  friend  and  called  once  to 
make  out  Mr.  Canfield’s  will.  I  might  mention  that  Grover 
Cleveland,  when  he  was  president,  and  his  wife  had  an  appoint¬ 
ment  to  call  on  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Canfield.  Mrs.  Canfield  had  been 
a  teacher  of  Mrs.  Cleveland’s  in  the  Mary  Lyons  School  for 
Girls.  However,  the  President’s  tour  of  California  was  changed 
so  they  missed  Bakersfield. 

Canfield  and  Tracy  were  the  first  important  people  to  come 
to  Jerry  Slough  early  in  1859  as  discoverers,  and  then  in  1862, 
as  locators.  J.  W.  McFarland,  oil  leaser,  should  be  remembered 
as  a  very  important  caller.  We  had  never  seen  him  before,  yet 
the  day  he  called  he  left  sixteen  thousand  dollars  and  took 
nothing  away.  Of  course,  the  most  important  of  all  to  me  was 
William  Tracy  because  he  became  my  husband.  He  was  a  man 
of  worthy  character  and  was  known  to  all  men  as  such. 

HOUSE  CLOSE-OUT! 

I  believed  horses  were  on  their  way  out  long  before  the 
horse  breeder  realized  it.  He  could  not  forsee  the  time  that  an 
invention  could  take  the  place  of  this  valuable  animal.  Before 
this  day,  Mr.  Tracy  had  about  three  hundred  head,  the  sale  of 
which  supplied  a  good  part  of  our  income.  It  took  much  care 
and  feed  to  maintain  a  band  of  horses  of  this  number.  It  seemed 
some  were  always  being  cut  by  barbed  wire  and  confined  for 
doctoring.  Again,  when  they  were  brought  in  from  the  fields, 
they  kicked  up  a  dust  comparable  to  a  sand  storm. 

When  the  government  called  for  horses  during  World  War 
I,  the  first  thought  was,  here  is  a  good  market.  However,  this 
was  certainlv  not  the  result.  Federal  authorities  had  a  verv 
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strict  set  of  requirements  that  made  you  wonder  if  the  animal 
you  called  a  horse  was,  after  all,  a  horse.  The  buyers  took  only 
the  cream  of  our  band  and  all  of  our  time.  You  must  remember 
that  to  look  at  one  horse,  generally  the  whole  band  of  three 
hundred  had  to  be  brought  in  from  a  distance  of  two  miles  and 
then  taken  back. 

Just  before  Mr.  Tracv  closed  out  the  horses,  he  made  two 
good  sales.  Twenty  head  of  good  well-broken  animals  went  to 
a  logging  camp  in  the  mountains  proving  extremely  satisfactory 
there.  One  or  two  carloads  went  to  Los  Angeles  and  became  the 
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last  horses  to  be  used  for  dairy  wagons.  The  others  went  in 
small  numbers  here  and  there.  The  very  last  scraps  of  the 
bunch  went  to  processors  for  human  consumption  and  dog  food. 


Work  Stock  Sale 
Mules  and  Horses 

AT  THE 

Tracy  Stock  and  Ostrich  Farm 

Buttonwillow,  1 6  Miles  West  Bakersfield 

FR1.,  MAY  5th 

30  Head  Mules,  between  3  and  5  years  old;  broke 
and  unbroken. 

70  Head  Geldings  and  Barren  Mares,  all  young,  sound 
stock;  some  broke  and  some  unbroken. 

This  is  the  First  Auction  Sale  of  Stock  from 
the  Famous  Tracy  Stock  and  Ostrich  Farm. 

All  the  stock  will  be  sold  under  a  positive  guarantee 
to  be  as  represented  on  day  of  sale  and  will  be  sold 
singly,  in  pairs  or  numbers  to  suit  the  purchasers. 

SALE  STARTS  AT  10  A.  M.  FREE  LUNCH  AT  NOON 
COME  AND  SEE  A  REAL  HORSE  SHOW 

TERMS: — Time  will  be  given  on  Secured  Notes  or 
2  per  cent  Discount  for  Cash. 

WM.  TRACY,  Owner 

Correspondence  solicited.  Buttonwillow,  California 

COL.  0.  S.  GRANT.  Auctioneer  P.  L.  HIGLEY,  Clerk 

“I  Sell  the  Earth  and  Everything  On  It” 

McFarland,  California 


An  advertisement  of  one  of  our  ranch  auctions  in  the  1920’s. 
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JERRY  SLOUGH  GUSHER 

During  the  days  when  Milham’s  Exploration  Company  was 
drilling  for  oil  on  the  Buttonwillow  ridge,  one  of  Jerry  Slough’s 
higher  terraces,  a  terrific  blow-out  occurred  when  they  hit  a 
gas  pocket.  The  workmen  were  terrorized  and  ran  for  their 
lives.  As  they  ran,  debris  of  rocks,  sand  and  mud  showered 
them  at  every  step.  Pieces  of  pipe  came  with  the  unholy  shower 
to  make  more  hazardous  their  flight. 

When  the  families  of  the  workers  reached  the  scene  and 
found  no  one,  their  fears  were  greatly  increased,  for  they  could 
neither  get  near  the  operations,  nor  could  they  hear  anyone. 
Many  cars  approached  the  area  venturing  around  the  outer  rim 
where  the  well  still  spewed  forth  at  a  terrific  rate.  Finally,  the 
stupefied  men  were  found  decamped  far  out  in  the  brush.  Still 
in  a  delerium  of  confusion,  the  men  were  picked  up  and  happily 
reunited  with  their  families. 

This  gusher  continued  blowing  its  top  for  three  days,  then 

subsided.  However,  more  trouble  appeared  as  it  set  itself  on 

fire  by  friction,  and  lighted  up  the  whole  of  the  surrounding 

area.  On  our  ranch  porch,  a  distance  away  of  about  seven 

miles,  we  could  read  a  newspaper  by  the  light.  The  well  blew  a 

crater  something  like  one  hundred  feet  across  and  seventy  feet 

deep,  eventually  filling  with  water  to  within  twenty  feet  of  the 

top.  A  six  foot  deep  bank  of  shale  and  mud  built  up  around  the 

crater  and  for  one  hundred  vards  distance.  This  made  a 

%> 

dangerous  situation  because  one  attempting  to  walk  on  it  be¬ 
came  mired  and  sank. 

Cecil  was  hired  to  guard  this  dangerous  spot,  until  it  could 
be  rehabilitated.  At  night  he  slept  in  a  section  of  four  foot 
pipe  made  habitable  by  closing  up  both  ends.  This  well  was  the 
forerunner  of  other  explorations  that  eventually  led  to  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  gas  field  in  our  area. 

HOME  CANNERY 

During  all  the  years  I  have  had  the  ranch,  I  have  main¬ 
tained  an  orchard  and  garden.  Someone  from  Los  Angeles 
representing  the  Los  Angeles  Examiner,  took  notice  of  this  and 
wrote  an  article  for  the  paper.  As  a  result,  I  received  a  great 
many  letters.  One  from  Governor  Knight  was  a  prize  in  my 
collection  for  a  long  time. 
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To  take  care  of  the  surplus  fruit  and  vegetables  on  the 
ranch,  I  built  and  furnished  a  cannery  according  to  specifica¬ 
tions  furnished  by  the  University  at  Berkeley.  One  year,  my 
canning  of  products  reached  2,000  quarts  of  meat,  fruit  and 
vegetables. 

Today,  home  canning  has  gone  out  of  style,  and  the  house¬ 
keeper  now  prefers  to  buy  frozen  and  canned  products.  It  may 
lie  just  as  well,  since  it  gives  the  women  additional  time  to  look 
after  their  homes  and  enjoy  more  social  life.  For  myself,  can¬ 
ning  and  preserving  fruit  was  a  pleasure.  I  enjoyed  giving  the 
results  away  to  friends  and  my  own  families  on  the  ranch.  The 
cannerv  with  its  many  tubs  and  tables  was  very  convenient  for 
the  ranch.  At  times  fifteen  women  were  at  work,  carrying  on 
many  processes  necessary  to  canning. 

All  my  boys  hunt,  and  regardless  of  the  hour  they  may 
(reach  home,  they  hang  the  deer  in  the  walk-in  box  with  no 
further  worry.  We  have  our  own  duck  clubs,  and  during  the 
season,  the  ducks  are  dressed  here  also.  Being  well  screened 
from  flies,  the  jerky  lines  are  stretched  for  our  supply  of  sum¬ 
mer  jerky.  The  hunters  like  to  take  this  with  them  on  their  long 
tramps  in  the  mountains  while  hunting.  Occasionally,  I  store 
crocks  of  corned  beef  and  when  ready,  a  good  portion  is  canned, 
and  the  mountain  ranch  gets  a  supply  to  be  used  when  the  boys 
go  up  to  look  after  the  cattle  in  the  summertime.  There  will 
always  be  many  uses  for  a  place  of  this  kind  on  such  a  ranch  as 
we  maintain.  It  keeps  all  the  individual  homes  clear  of  having 
to  use  their  personal  kitchens  for  these  messy  canning  jobs.  The 
modern  home  is  certainly  not  equipped  for  this  chore. 


BOOK  IV 


“THAT’S  WHAT  T  WANT  TO  DO!” 
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CHAPTER  I 

OSTRICHES,  NOT  CAMELS! 


The  Bible  speaks  thus  of  the  ostrich,  “God  hath  deprived 
her  of  wisdom,  neither  hath  he  imparted  to  her  understanding.” 
At  one  time  I  was  known  as  the  only  woman  ostrich  farmer  in 
the  world.  Amazingly  enough,  I  had  never  seen  an  ostrich,  until 
I  ventured  into  the  industry  in  1906  with  the  arrival  of  two 
birds,  a  female  named  Tempe  and  a  male  called  Phoenix,  hid¬ 
den  tially,  ostriches  had  first  been  brought  to  the  United  States 
in  1882,  so  I  was  quite  behind  in  learning  about  them. 


Until  this  event  ostriches  were  book  material  to  read  and 
pictures  to  see.  My  knowledge  was  brief  and  related  entirely 
to  a  pamphlet  put  out  by  our  federal  government.  As  it  has 
always  been  throughout  my  life,  I  had  to  be  busy.  I  had  to  keep 
my  interest  going,  be  doing  something.  There  was  little  at  this 
time  for  me  to  do  on  the  ranch,  and  I  was  no  longer  teaching. 
One  day  1  was  reading  an  article  about  ostriches  in  Arizona,  so 
1  said  to  myself,  “That’s  what  I  want  to  do!  There  is  a  new 
business  to  add  to  our  ranch.”  Finally,  after  many  letters  and 
contacts  I  managed  to  initiate  the  purchase  of  a  pair  of  young 
birds.  To  date  it  had  been  difficult  to  find  a  pair  for  sale  any¬ 
where  in  the  United  States.  A  hatch  of  chicks  at  that  time  was 
valued  at  one  hundred  dollars  each,  and  the  mated  pair  were 
just  not  for  sale.  In  fact  one  famous  pair  in  Arizona  had  the 
record  of  having  produced  chicks  valued  at  $2,200  during  one 
season.  It  was  obvious,  therefore,  that  1  would  have  to  settle 
for  two  very  young  birds. 


Mr.  Tracy  had  fully  sympathized  with  my  wish  to  raise 
ostriches.  He  was  anxious  that  I  do  whatever  I  wanted.  He 
agreed  further  to  make  the  necessary  trip  to  Arizona  to  secure 
the  birds.  Unfortunately,  floods  prevented  his  reaching  Ari¬ 
zona  on  schedule,  in  fact  forced  his  train  to  return.  This 
brought  him  back  through  Bakersfield.  He  found  himself 
highly  tempted  to  get  off  and  come  home  to  the  ranch,  but  feel¬ 
ing  somewhat  silly  and  not  wanting  to  disappoint  xne,  he  con¬ 
tinued  again  via  San  Jose  and  the  Coast  to  Arizona  where  the 
purchase  was  completed,  and  arrangements  for  shipping  set 
under  way. 

Shipping  an  ostrich  is  about  the  same  as  shipping  a  horse, 
only  an  ostrich  kicks  forward.  I  found  when  Tempe  and  Phoe- 
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nix,  named  for  two  towns  in  Arizona,  arrived,  I  had  certainly 
entered  into  an  industry  with  all  that  V  had  bargained  for.  Of 
course,  there  had  been  some  publicity  about  the  coming  of  our 
newest  entry  into  Kern  County  activities.  Most  people  were 
as  unprepared  as  we  were.  We  were  expecting  to  find  two 
birds  when  we  went  to  the  depot.  Only  one  had  arrived  in  her 
strongly  built,  but  already  battered  crate.  She  was  just  about 
to  kick  herself  free.  Her  mate  had  been  sidetracked  for  repairs 
to  his  crate  and  himself.  When  he  did  arrive  later,  he  was  so 
injured,  he  soon  died. 

A  label  tacked  on  the  crate  said,  “I  am  no  camel !  With  my 
feed  I  need  a  drink  of  water.”  This  presumably  summed  up 
to  an  extent  all  I  needed  to  know  about  an  ostrich.  We  could 
see  that  the  bird  had  had  some  rough  handling,  her  back  was 
bare  from  the  loss  of  feathers.  Her  big  thighs,  on  which  no 
feathers  grew,  were  bruised  as  Avell  as  her  back. 

it  is  well  to  remember  that  throughout  this  period,  I  knew 
nothing  of  the  ostrich  or  his  habits.  Though  I  was  certainly 
willing  to  learn,  I  could  not  foresee  what  changes  would  take 
place.  From  the  time  the  first  complete  pair  arrived  to  estab¬ 
lish  their  habitat  on  the  Tracy  Ranch,  ours  was  no  longer  the 
same  quiet  place  of  the  past.  The  name  was  even  changed  to 
the  Tracy  Stock  and  Ostrich  Farm.  Although  the  new  letter 
head  of  the  ranch  stationery  displayed  a  pair  of  peaceful  loving 
birds  standing  side  by  side,  this  was  not  the  case.  Their  feathers, 
being  worth  their  weight  in  gold,  may  have  dimmed  our  eyes  to 
their  malicious  character,  but  this  was  only  temporary.  “All 
that  glitters  is  not  gold.  ’ ' 

Naturally,  I  thought  a  little  freedom  would  help  these  birds 
after  their  long  journey.  However,  a  second  thought  said  that, 
“to  be  safe,  I  must  shut  them  up  tight.”  This  we  did  in  a  little 
old  cabin.  We  felt  that  if  they  were  confined  they  would  not 
scare  our  horses  into  running  off  the  ranch.  After  all  it  could 
have  been  quite  a  task  to  cover  the  west  side  and  retrieve  a 
bunch  of  scattered  stock.  Very  quickly  we  found  out  that  the 
working  men  were  also  afraid  of  the  ostriches.  Yes,  our  prob¬ 
lems  were  both  immediate  and  ahead  of  us  for  some  years  to 
come. 

If  there  is  anything  an  ostrich  likes,  it  is  his  freedom. 
Freedom  to  get  out  and  go!  This  we  learned  quickly  as  we 
later  watched  them  pace  up  and  down  the  fence  of  their  pen, 
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traveling  for  what  would  be  miles  in  a  desert.  However,  if 
there  was  a  gate  for  them  to  go  through,  they  would  go  only  as 
far  as  the  gate,  not  through  it.  An  ostrich’s  silly  brain  could 
not  seem  to  comprehend  the  least  change  in  affairs. 

I  found  there  were  many  tribulations  and  responsibilities 
essential  in  building  up  our  ostrich  farm.  Having  absolutely 
no  basic  knowledge  upon  which  to  build  an  industry,  nor  any  in¬ 
formation  that  was  readily  attainable,  any  successes  would  de¬ 
pend  largely  upon  self  achievement.  There  was  no  question  as 
to  the  expanding  field,  both  in  size  and  in  expenses,  into  which 
I  had  entered  nor  the  tedium  of  the  long  wait  to  follow. 

The  idea  of  unfolding  and  discovering  the  mystic  life  of 
these  giant  birds  impelled  an  interest  that  could  not  be  easily 
destroyed.  Upon  becoming  fully  absorbed  I  began  to  add  my 
own  discoveries  to  their  culture.  At  the  same  time  I  wondered 
since  this  was  a  real  personal  project,  was  I  endowed  with 
enough  ability  to  carry  on.  I  soon  found  out  that  ability  was 
not  the  only  issue.  The  entire  activity  had  to  be  supplemented 
with  an  enormous  lot  of  personal  courage  and  fortitude,  other¬ 
wise,  I  was  doomed  to  destruction.  “No  withering  flower  had 
any  business  among  those  pugilistic  warriors. 

My  earlier  reading  had  advised  me  that  an  ostrich  was 
called  a  chick,  until  he  was  quite  a  bird.  I  learned  he  was  capa¬ 
ble  of  growing  one  foot  a  month,  until  he  reached  full  size,  yet 
did  not  fully  mature  for  about  four  years.  The  females  ma¬ 
tured  six  months  earlier.  On  the  other  hand  this  bird  could  live 
to  be  one  hundred  years  old.  A  young  hen  might  lay  a  clutch 
of  ten  to  twelve  eggs  and  as  she  grew  older,  this  could  increase 
to  even  greater  number.  Old  birds  had  been  known  to  lay  as 
many  as  fifty  eggs  in  a  season  when  not  permitted  to  brood. 
She  seldom  layed  fertile  eggs,  until  at  least  three  and  a  half 
years  old. 

The  male  of  our  first  pair  never  recovered  from  his  injuries 
and  finally  died.  The  next  one  shipped  to  us  came  through  in 
good  shape.  We  immediately  named  him  Phoenix  II.  By  now 
a  shelter  and  special  enclosure  had  been  built  for  our  two  chicks. 
They  could  go  in  and  out  of  the  area  as  they  wished.  On  stormy 
nights  or  in  real  bad  weather  we  closed  them  in  as  they  never 
went  into  the  shed  at  night  to  roost  by  their  own  initiative.  Al¬ 
ways  they  rested  sitting  down,  apparently  not  desiring  to  seek 
shelter. 
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I  was  never  too  sure  of  my  own  security  with  these  birds, 
nor  could  I  get  a  man  on  the  ranch  to  help  me.  My  husband 
did  assist  some,  but  he  was  busy  in  the  fields  most  of  the  time 
looking  after  the  ranch.  This  project,  in  its  entirety,  seemed 
to  fall  my  way.  Finally,  the  men  ventured  their  services  in  a 
small  way.  They  would  go  into  the  enclosure,  but  when  a  bird 
turned  and  went  the  wrong  way  they  would  not  head  him  off. 
They  instead  would  turn  the  wrong  way  too,  so  I  had  both  men 
and  birds  to  handle. 

I  was  aware  from  the  first  that  I  would  have  to  wait  at  least 
three  and  one-half  years  for  Tempe  and  Phoenix  to  grow  from 
adolescence  to  maturity.  Certainly,  it  seemed  that  three  and 
one-half  years  was  a  long  period  to  pause  for  a  hen  to  lay  an 
egg,  but  wait  I  had  to  do,  learning  all  the  time.  “What  time 
she  lifteth  herself  on  high,  she  scorneth  the  horse  and  his  rider.  ’  ’ 
Their  feathers  protected  them  well  from  the  cold,  but  rain  was 
far  more  damaging,  for  they  did  not  have  any  down. 

The  feed  trough  had  been  built  inside  the  shed.  It  was  of 
high  construction  for  the  ostrich  not  only  had  a  long  neck,  but 
he  had  long  legs  too.  One  side  of  the  shed  was  partitioned  for 
storage  of  feed  and  a  safety  zone  for  the  men  attending  them. 
The  space  below  the  trough  was  boarded  up  but  above  was  open 
to  the  ceiling.  This  allowed  the  ostrich  neck  room  which  he 
needed  when  eating.  In  this  operation,  he  curved  his  neck  to 
his  convenience,  but  he  stretched  it  upward  to  let  the  ball  of 
food  that  had  formed  in  his  neck  go  down  propelled  by  muscu¬ 
lar  action. 

In  show  places  they  fed  the  birds  whole  oranges  so  that 
spectators  might  observe  this  swallowing  operation.  When  con¬ 
fined,  they  are  usually  fed  chopped  alfalfa,  mixed  with  bran 
and  grain,  but  in  the  pasture,  they  did  their  own  chopping.  They 
required  in  addition  large  quantities  of  bone  and  pea  gravel, 
somewhat  smaller  than  a  walnut,  to  aid  their  digestion.  At  the 
World’s  Fair  in  1915, 1  fed  mine  granite  rock. 

The  ostrich  is  dubbed  a  foolish  creature.  They  take  fright 
at  small  animals  like  dogs.  If  not  hindered  by  fences,  they  can 
be  miles  away  in  no  time.  When  running,  they  can  make  their 
get-away  twenty-two  feet  at  a  stride,  easily  outdistancing  a 
horse.  When  they  are  injured  or  damaged,  it  is  their  own  fault, 
for  manv  times  thev  ran  directly  into  a  fence.  A  camera  with 
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a  black  hood  would  drive  them  out  of  their  wits  and  into  a  stam¬ 
pede.  If  confined,  they  might  tear  down  a  fence  and  in  so  doing 
occasionally  break  a  leg  or  their  neck.  Fortunately,  like  most 
animals  they  become  accustomed,  in  time,  to  anything  in  their 
surroundings. 

The  male’s  black  feathers  afforded  him  protection  by  the 
dark  of  the  night.  The  female’s  feathers  blended  with  the  gray 
of  the  day.  Like  most  animals,  the  ostrich  became  accustomed 
to  any  unusual  spectacle  that  gave  it  fright,  if  exposed  to  it 
long  enough.  They  can  not  resist  anything  bright  and  shiny, 
and  will  pick  at  it  for  hours.  If  it  happened  to  be  a  diamond, 
they  swallowed  it  as  they  once  did  mine. 

The  years  passed  slowly  by,  and  the  time  grew  near  when 
housekeeping  might  be  expected  in  the  ostrich  enclosure.  The 
excitement  of  the  chapter  one  had  faded.  Now  it  was  to  be 
awakened  again  when  the  first  signs  of  a  nest  should  develop. 
At  last  I  would  be  able  to  take  one  more  step  in  my  venture.  The 
most  important,  ostrich  husbandry,  to  increase  the  flock,  or  in 
this  case  the  troop. 

The  first  signs  of  a  family  to  appear  in  the  Ostrich  Temple 
were  made  by  Phoenix.  He  was  proud  of  himself  that  he  had 
become  the  head  of  the  house,  and  everything  must  stay  away 
from  his  domain.  When  people  came  close  by,  he  tried  to  get  at 
them  to  drive  them  away.  He  stood  up  high  and  pushed  hard 
against  the  fence  making  a  hissing  noise.  The  characteristics 
of  the  ostrich  seem  to  impel  him  to  claim  a  certain  area  in  a 
field  or  pen  and  to  fight  everything  that  trespasses. 

Henry  Miller’s  cowboys  found  this  out  one  time  in  a  very 
dramatic  way.  They  had,  for  years,  standing  permission  to 
enter  our  fields  and  take  out  their  strav  cattle.  One  time  thev 

•/  f 

were  scattered  in  every  direction,  chased  by  a  single  male 
ostrich  who  had  been  placed  there  to  recover  from  an  injury. 
In  the  process  he  laid  claim  to  the  field.  The  horses  developed 
speed  that  their  riders  never  knew  they  possessed  as  they  felt 
the  swift  punch  of  a  sharp  toe  nail  at  every  step. 

One  day,  Phoenix  was  down  on  the  ground  making  an 
ostrich  challenge  like  two  males  do  when  they  were  about  to 
have  a  battle,  which  incidentally  becomes  a  very  fierce  affair. 
His  head  was  weaving  from  side  to  side,  his  wings  were  extend¬ 
ed  flapping  in  rapid  succession,  until  the  dust  was  flying  as  if 
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he  might  he  stirring  up  a  whirl  wind.  Then  suddenly  he  jumped 
up  dancing  a  bit  in  short  steps.  As  there  were  no  other  male 
birds  on  the  ranch  at  the  time,  he  must  have  been  addressing 
himself  to  Tempe  who  was  paying  little  attention  to  him. 

A  short  time  later  he  was  down  on  the  ground,  again  this 
time  scooping  a  hole  with  his  breast  bone  and  wings.  As  the 
dirt  loosened,  he  pushed  it  out  by  twisting  his  bulky  body 
around  as  if  to  fit  the  cavity  beneath  him.  When  it  was  com- 
pleted  to  his  satisfaction,  he  appeared  ready  to  begin  a  new  life. 
1'p  to  this  time  Tempe  had  taken  on  no  responsibilities  and 
showed  no  interest  in  the  cavernous  hole.  She  drifted  near  the 
cherished  spot  occasionally,  but  displayed  no  avid  interest.  She 
looked  but  showed  no  signs  of  approval,  agreement,  or  partici¬ 
pation. 

Nature's  plan  however,  was  at  work,  so  Phoenix  decided  to 
make  it  clear  that  he  was  growing  weary  of  her  boycott  of  his 
ground  preparations.  It  seemed  about  time  to  give  her  a  little 
discipline  as  a  reminder,  and  persuade  her  to  agree  to  partici¬ 
pate  and  cooperate  in  his  plan.  Resolutely,  he  went  to  work  on 
Ids  poorly  adapted  mate. 

It  seemed  now  the  confines  of  their  enclosure  were  doomed 
to  destruction.  Tempe  was  equally  determined  she  was  not 
ready  to  dedicate  their  abode  by  depositing  in  it  the  first  ostrich 
egg  to  be  laid  on  the  Tracy  Ranch.  Their  apartment  was  no 
longer  the  quiet  little  place  it  used  to  be.  Feathers  flew!  He 
chased  her  and  kicked  her  as  she  ran  up  and  down  the  pen,  in 
and  out  of  corners,  clawing  frantically  at  the  fence,  hoping  to 
escape  his  fury.  With  his  great  toe  nail  he  prodded  her  at  every 
step.  Feathers  filled  the  air  like  autumn  leaves  on  a  windy 
day.  He  rent  the  air  with  his  hisses  like  an  angry  serpent.  At 
last  the  participants  worn  out,  the  battle  ended.  The  attacker 
advanced  no  more  objections.  Both  stood  panting,  their  wings 
spread  to  invite  a  cooling  breeze. 

The  episode  was,  perhaps,  just  a  preliminary  in  an  ostrich’s 
life,  indicating  there  must  be  agreement  among  birds  as  well  as 
man  or  beast  in  a  well  adjusted  home.  Up  to  this  time  no  one 
had  directly  entered  the  ostrich  pen  with  the  birds,  and  after 
this  demonstration,  no  one  had  an  inclination  to  do  so.  Tempe 
began  to  show  a  little  interest  in  the  nest  even  setting  down  by  it 
and  picking  at  the  dust.  One  day,  lo  and  behold,  she  was  on  the 
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nest.  Soon  Tempe  laid  the  first  ivory  shelled  beauty  which  was 
to  become  the  nucleus  of  the  original  troop  of  ostriches  in  Kern 
County.  This  egg  became  the  center  of  much  attraction.  Tempe 
dutifully  deposited  an  egg  every  other  day,  until  the  clutch 
reached  twelve.  One  dozen  big  eggs  weighing  a  total  of  fifty 
pounds  to  be  exact.  It  took  one  hour  to  boil  one,  and  twelve  men 
could  be  fed  on  a  single  scrambled  egg  or  omelet  if  used  for 
food. 


From  eggs  to  ostriches  or  How  Fannie  got  her  start. 

As  the  days  went  by  and  the  weather  grew  warmer,  the  pair 
would  stand  over  the  eggs  to  shade  them.  At  night  they  sat  on 
them.  On  the  hottest  day  they  would  fan  them  with  their  wings. 
When  they  decided  to  incubate  them,  the  two  confined  them¬ 
selves  devotedly  to  the  nest.  A  six  weeks  period  was  needed 
for  the  eggs  to  hatch.  Phoenix  covered  them  at  night,  Tempe 
by  day. 

About  eight  o’clock  each  morning  they  changed  shifts,  so 
Tempe  could  settle  on  the  nest.  She  sat  steadily  disregarding 
the  hot  sun.  When  the  days  grew  hotter,  she  stood  up  over  the 
eggs  to  shade  them.  Eventually  I  built  a  shade  over  the  nest. 
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However,  this  practice  I  did  not  follow  after  the  troop  grew 
large  in  number.  While  it  was  a  good  idea,  it  was  extra  work  on 
an  already  busy  place,  and  they  seemed  to  do  well  without  it. 
The  pair  never  left  the  nest  in  any  kind  of  fright  or  to  take  re¬ 
freshments.  Their  housekeeping  went  on  unimpaired,  each 
keeping  his  schedule  without  delay.  Other  than  changing  of 
shifts,  nothing  unusual  went  on,  until  hatching  time  neared.  It 
was  easy  to  observe  Tempe’s  behavior  because  of  her  day  time 
actions.  I  never  watched  Phoenix  at  night  because  of  the  time, 
and  I  had  a  little  family  of  my  own  to  put  to  bed.  Therefore 
I  speak  only  of  Tempe  now. 

She  practically  sealed  herself  on  the  nest  by  packing  a 
levee  of  dirt  all  around  the  contour  of  her  body.  She  even 
picked  up  some  dirt  with  her  bill  and  sprinkled  it  carefully  over 
her  feathers  as  if  to  stop  all  the  circulation  of  cold  air. 

I  suspected  quite  a  bit  had  been  going  on  for  a  day  or  two 
beneath  Tempe’s  body,  but  I  never  witnessed  the  change  of  shift 
to  see  how  they  managed  when  hatching  was  in  progress.  At 
no  time  did  I  ever  see  a  broken  egg  or  a  crushed  little  bird  in  an 
ostrich  nest.  How  they  managed  to  settle  their  heavy  bodies 
and  long  legs  with  their  big  feet  down  on  the  eggs  and  not  break 
them  was  hard  to  define. 

One  day  when  I  went  out  to  the  pen  I  saw  one  cute  little 
head  sticking  out  from  under  his  mother  ’s  feathers.  As  the  day 
warmed  up,  another  and  another,  and  so  on  were  looking  at  me 
with  their  big  bright  eyes.  Actually,  the  shell  is  very  hard,  and 
by  the  time  the  chick  has  picked  his  way  out,  he  is  quite  ex¬ 
hausted,  so  he  takes  a  much  needed  rest  by  stretching  his  long 
neck  out  flat  on  the  ground.  About  the  third  day  they  came  out 
from  under  their  mother  and  sat  near  her.  I  put  some  mash  of 
wet  bread  close  by  and  soon  they  were  eating.  I  kept  an  eye  on 
Phoenix,  too,  but  his  disposition  had  changed  somewhat.  Now 
he  walked  proudly  about  trying  to  encourage  his  offspring  to 
follow  him. 

In  a  few  days  the  nest  was  completely  vacated.  I  could  see 
at  once  the  little  ones  were  going  to  have  very  good  parents. 
The  two  adults  walked  carefully  with  their  long  necks  folded; 
so  they  could  keep  their  heads  close  to  the  ground  among  the 
chicks.  The  body  of  the  chics  seemed  too  heavy  at  first,  for 
their  little  legs  which  were  so  short.  No  one  could  dream  that 
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some  day  those  same  legs  would  be  like  a  pair  of  stilts.  The 
chick  navigated  himself  in  a  peculiar  way.  He  seemed  to  tumble 
along,  then  take  a  run,  then  another  tumble,  and  so  on,  until 
such  time  as  his  legs  became  strong  enough  to  hold  up  his  body. 
Then  he  did  very  well.  When  a  baby  ostrich  stops  to  rest,  he 
sits  down  and  stretches  his  neck  straight  out  on  the  ground  as 
if  it  is  tired  too. 

Ostriches  are  exceedingly  good  parents.  They  seem  to 
know  every  second  where  every  chick  is,  and  some  way  manage 
to  keep  their  big  clumsy  feet  out  of  the  way.  I  never  saw  them 
step  on  one  of  their  chicks.  Our  baby  ostriches  were  very  cute 
and  interesting,  yet  so  difficult  to  describe.  They  seemed  so 
unafraid  as  they  watched  me  with  big  staring  eyes.  For  the 
first  time  I  stood  and  watched  Tempe  and  Phoenix  and  their 
little  brood  leave  the  pen  and  march  slowly  out  to  their  new 
home  in  a  broad  alfalfa  pasture.  A  dream  of  mine  for  a  long 
time  had  come  true.  The  parents  moved  slowly  along  nipping 
at  the  alfalfa  as  thev  went.  The  little  fellows  did  the  same  as 
they  tumbled  along. 

The  little  birds  grew  rapidly,  at  least  a  foot  a  month,  and 
before  I  realized  it,  they  could  reach  as  high  as  my  head,  and 
with  their  long  necks  were  nipping  at  my  ears.  I  was  encour¬ 
aged  and  felt  by  now  I  could  manage  a  greater  number,  so  I 
purchased  from  Cawston  of  Pasadena,  forty-five  mature  os¬ 
triches  for  my  troop.  Now  with  this  many  birds,  I  deemed  it 
would  be  more  profitable  if  I  manufactured  my  own  feathers 
into  plumes,  or  whatever  the  fashion  of  the  day  demanded.  Now 
that  my  troop  production  was  large  enough,  I  believed  my  birds 
could  support  a  factory  for  reworking  the  feathers.  I  knew  I 
could  sell  a  plume  for  ten  to  one  hundred  dollars  and  that  a  wil¬ 
low  plume,  the  best  available,  was  sure  to  bring  the  highest 
price.  Though  ostriches  were  normally  plucked  every  nine 
months,  we  went  over  ours  every  six  months  for  the  raw 
feathers  sold  for  so  much  a  pound.  There  were  about  twenty- 
five  large  white  feathers  grown  in  each  ostrich  wing.  As  yet  I 
knew  little  about  processing  the  feathers,  and  that  enormity 
itself  paralleled  the  propogation  and  production  of  the  feathers. 

This  was  a  venture,  however,  that  did  not  need  to  take  me 
away  from  home.  I  did  not  wish  to  erupt  my  family  life  by  put¬ 
ting  myself  in  a  distant  factory  to  learn  a  new  trade.  I  figured 
the  best  way  to  learn  was  to  dig  in,  learning  all  T  could  about 
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An  ostrich  family  at  Idora  Park,  Oakland  where  a  Tracy  concession 

was  operated  for  a  period  of  time. 


preparing  the  feathers.  My  sister,  Hazel,  was  making  her  home 
with  me  at  this  time.  She  was  extremely  gifted,  excelling  in 
ornamental  creations  of  handiwork.  She  had  become  interest¬ 
ed  in  my  new  venture,  so  she  applied  for  work  in  the  Cawston 
Ostrich  Farm.  Cawston  had  imported  dyers  from  Germany,  so 
there  was  an  advantage  in  being  trained  there.  They  accepted 
her  application,  and  she  entered  their  factory,  quickly  becoming 
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an  expert  and  doing  specialized  work.  This  gave  her  a  chance 
to  learn  all  phases  of  the  profession  of  feather  processing  and 
manufacture. 


I  went  to  work  at  home  seeking  to  learn  the  art  of  washing, 
bleaching,  and  dying  the  feathers.  I  was  much  surprised  to 
find  this  was  done  very  much  the  same  as  cloth.  Hazel,  later  of 
course,  was  of  great  help  in  advising  me  along  this  line.  The 
feathers  while  still  wet  were  rubbed  in  dry  starch  and  then  whip¬ 
ped  on  a  board  or  table,  until  they  were  dry  and  fluffy.  The 
fronds  of  the  feathers  were  very  durable.  Later,  they  were 
hung  in  the  sun  to  further  dry  and  bleach.  After  drying,  they 
were  ready  to  go  into  the  factory  and  under  the  knife  for  build¬ 
ing  up  a  plume  or  into  the  dye  pot.  Raw  feathers  was  the  trade 
name  of  feathers  as  they  come  from  the  bird. 

I  soon  became  proficient  in  the  dying  and  matching  of 
colors,  except  black.  The  latter  I  gave  up  as  others  were  buy¬ 
ing  black  feathers  already  dyed,  so  I  could  do  the  same.  A 
number  of  chemicals  were  used  in  the  processing  of  feathers, 
and  there  are  also  a  number  of  professional  ways  in  the  factory 
to  use  damaged  or  under  standard  grade  as  first  class  feathers. 
When  a  feather  was  still  on  the  bird  and  developing,  it  emerged 
from  a  sheath  which  came  off  as  the  feather  grew.  Sometimes 
it  would  not  shed  readily,  and  when  it  stayed  in  one  place  too 
long,  it  pinched  the  feather,  changed  the  fluff  of  the  fronds,  re¬ 
sembling  a  scratch. 

A  plume  was  built  of  layers  of  feathers  three  deep  in  the 
body  and  five  in  the  tip.  The  under  layers  could  be  in  several 
parts  of  pieces  and  might  be  barred.  A  plume  was  seldom  if 
ever  made  of  full  length  perfect  feathers.  All  perfect  feathers 
were  kept  separate  for  tops.  The  ostrich  feather  was  said  to  be 
the  onlv  feather  that  had  even  balance  on  each  side  of  the  shaft. 
For  this  reason,  the  ancient  Egyptians  had  used  it  as  a  symbol 
of  balance. 


When  Hazel  returned  from  Cawstons,  she  was  able  to  turn 
out  work  equal  to  the  factories  in  San  Francisco  or  New  York. 
She  quickly  originated  new  designs  and  new  uses  for  feathers 
besides  those  already  in  style.  A  specialty  was  our  limousine 
pillows,  which  were  at  first  all  made  at  our  feather  factory  on 
the  ranch.  For  help  I  had  brought  girls  in  from  San  Francisco. 
Fnfortunately,  they  did  not  like  either  the  climate  or  the  lack 
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of  social  activities,  so  I  gave  up  on  importations,  and  began 
training  local  girls.  About  this  time  I  bought  out  a  concession 
at  Idora  Park  in  Oakland.  I  didn’t  want  to  be  a  failure  at  home, 
so  thought  T  would  try  the  North  first. 


Ostrich  Notes:  Because  ostriches  are  not  fed  on  the 
ground  we  used  an  old  homesteaders  cabin  which  was  open  on 
one  side  with  a  manger  built  into  it. 

We  kept  our  first  two  birds  in  an  old  chicken  yard  about 
200  feet  long  and  150  feet  wide.  We  also  put  them  inside  a 
building  at  night. 

The  original  field  we  used  for  the  ostriches  contained  about 
50  or  60  acres  and  was  fenced  the  same  as  for  cattle. 

A  full  grown  ostrich  can  reach  up  about  10  feet. 

At  one  time  we  had  174  birds  in  the  Tracy  Ranch  troop. 
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CHAPTER  II 
OAKLAND  ESCAPADES 

I  arranged  to  ship  a  carload  of  birds  to  Idora  Park  in  Oak¬ 
land,  California  and  open  a  concession  in  connection  with  a  dis¬ 
play  and  sales  room.  Shipping  ostriches  was  quite  a  delicate 
operation  as  we  soon  found  out.  They  were  first  blindfolded 
with  a  canvas  sock-like  hood,  then  loaded  into  a  wagon  or  van. 
The  hoods  made  them  more  docile  and  manageable.  However, 
they  were  unhooded  enroute.  Having  had  no  previous  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  moving  of  ostriches,  I  planned  to  ride  along  in  my 
Model  T  touring  car  with  an  extra  man  in  case  of  trouble.  Our 
first  stop  was  the  railroad  loading  point  at  the  Bowerbank 
siding. 

We  quickly  learned  the  birds  had  a  tendency  to  shift,  all  to 
one  end  of  the  wagon  bed,  presenting  a  hazardous  situation.  To 
equalize  this  balance,  it  became  necessary  for  some  one  to  ride 
in  with  the  birds  and  keep  them  evenly  distributed.  My  hired 
man  did  not  relish  the  idea  of  placing  himself  in  such  a  pre¬ 
carious  position,  so  I  took  his  place  among  the  birds.  This 
move  proved  very  costly  to  me,  not  in  injury,  but  in  loss  of 
property. 

I  separated  the  birds  carefully,  for  they  were  closely 
crowded  and  towered  far  above  my  height.  To  keep  them 
separated  I  extended  both  arms  in  a  scarecrow  fashion.  If  one 
of  the  ostriches  could  have  talked,  he  probably  would  have  said : 
“Ah!  Here  is  what  I  like,  and  I’ll  take  it  right  now.”  He 
reached  over  four  or  five  birds  and  with  one  mighty  nip 
plucked  my  wedding  diamond  loose  from  its  setting,  and  with  a 
gulp  it  was  gone.  Since  he  was  from  Africa,  he  probably  knew 
its  value  better  than  I  did.  I  have  lived  my  life  unadorned  ever 
since.  The  world’s  number  one  pickpocket  can  not  equal  the 
ostrich’s  dexterity  in  stripping  his  victim  of  all  ornamental 
splendor.  A  gold  watch  can  disappear  as  quickly  as  a  kernel  of 
golden  corn.  It  wasn’t  even  safe  to  wear  a  pair  of  glasses  be¬ 
cause  of  their  glitter. 

Once  in  a  box  car  with  the  horizon  and  the  blue  sky  above 
shut  off,  I  could  anticipate  a  reasonably  safe  journey  with  a 
carload  of  healthy  birds.  Several  little  precautions  attended  to 
in  advance  further  enhanced  the  keeper’s  safety  and  that  of  the 
African  canaries.  Cleats  nailed  across  a  sanded  floor  gave  the 
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birds  safe  footing.  A  space  opposite  the  wide  door,  large 
enough  for  feed  and  a  man,  divided  and  separated  the  birds 
equally.  The  car  panelling  had  to  be  of  substantial  construction. 
Sleeping  facilities  were  not  considered  wise.  A  bed  as  downy 
and  soft  as  their  gorgeous  feathers  would  avail  you  no  safety. 
Because  of  their  watchful  eye  and  inquisitive  nature,  they 
could  have  you  picked  to  pieces  or  even  stripped  of  your  cloth¬ 
ing  by  daylight.  It  seems  they  meant  no  bodily  harm,  but  just 
wanted  to  exercise  their  bills.  Perhaps,  you  have  never  tried  to 
sleep  with  an  ostrich  antagonizing  you  by  pecking  all  night  at 
you  or  the  bedding.  Well,  one  man  did,  and  he  never  slept  the 
long  night  through.  His  story  as  he  later  related  it  to  me  can 
be  found  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 

When  the  train  reached  Oakland,  I  was  there  to  claim  and 
transfer  my  birds  to  their  quarters  in  Idora  Park.  This  activ¬ 
ity  took  several  trips  by  a  furnituure  van  which  was  certainly 
ideal  for  it  was  covered.  The  troop  was  unloaded  without 
injury.  They  were  put  in  a  large  enclosure  back  of  the  display 
and  sales  room.  A  door  from  this  room  permitted  pay  custo¬ 
mers  to  enter  the  area  occupied  by  the  ostriches.  The  lot  was 
divided  into  several  pens  by  wire  fencing.  All  was  enclosed  by 
a  ten  foot  high  board  fence.  In  connection  with  the  show  room 
were  housekeeping  quarters  and  a  factory  room.  I  had  placed 
Hazel  in  charge  of  this  operation. 

Two  of  my  children  had  gone  with  me ;  Frances,  and  Cecil, 
who  brought  his  pet  monkey.  They  soon  had  the  run  of  the  park 
which  they  enjoyed  very  much.  Imagine  two  kids  turned  loose 
among  a  bunch  of  concessions.  I  felt  safe  to  forget  them  and 
not  worry.  Frances  enjoyed  the  outdoor  stage-show  theater 
people  led  by  Francis  Hartman,  and  their  night-time  produc¬ 
tions.  She  and  one  of  his  children  played  together  during  the 
day.  They  were  both  of  tender  age,  and  one  day  after  I  had 
supplied  them  with  a  big  dish  of  ice  cream,  I  listened  to  their 
conversation  as  thev  ate  outside  near  my  window. 

«/  v 

The  one  little  girl  said  to  Frances,  “Let’t  take  little  bitsy 
bites.”  Frances  answered,  “You  can  if  you  want  to ;  I’m  going 
to  take  great  big  bites.  ’  ’ 

Cecil  had  the  time  of  his  life,  as  a  nickel  then  bought  what  it 
it  was  supposed  to  buy.  I  never  knew  much  of  the  time  where 
he  was,  but  he  never  caused  any  trouble.  He  was  given  free 
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rides  on  this  and  that,  and  the  monkey  he  had  taken  along  to  the 
park  paved  the  way  to  many  friendships.  To  capture  an  ostrich 
in  the  wilds  was  nothing  compared  to  a  monkey  loose  in  a  park. 
Jocco  once  took  refuge  in  the  trestle  scaffolding  of  a  Race 
Through  the  Clouds.  He  had  first  visited  lesser  attractions,  but 
when  he  found  the  Race  Through  the  Clouds,  that  was  his 
Utopia,  and  there  he  camped  refusing  to  vacate  for  three  days. 
Finally,  one  morning  he  must  have  become  hungry,  for  he  was 
found  climbing  around  the  ostrich  pen.  From  there  on  it  only 
took  a  banana  to  bring  him  down. 

In  the  center  of  the  ostrich  pen  was  a  very  small  building 
just  large  enough  to  store  a  sack  or  two  of  special  feed  and  for 
a  man  to  enter.  Visitors  never  seemed  to  disturb  the  birds  as 
a  rule,  but  one  day  a  camera  was  set  up  for  some  special  pic¬ 
tures  for  an  Oakland  newspaper.  When  the  picture  man  threw 
the  usual  black  cloth  over  his  head  pandemonium  broke  loose. 
A  wild  stampede  took  place  in  which  cross  fences  and  enclosures 
were  torn  asunder  even  before  I  could  have  the  man  and  his 
camera  out.  I  had  remembered  there  were  four  or  five  visitors 
in  the  enclosure  when  the  fuss  started  and  wondered  could  any¬ 
one  have  been  injured?  Looking  around  I  could  see  no  one. 
They  could  not  have  vacated  or  escaped  except  by  climbing  the 
high  board  fence.  This  seemed  a  sound  conclusion.  A  minute 
later  I  found  every  one  of  them,  men,  women,  and  strangers 
alike  all  in  the  little  feed  shed,  crowded  in  like  sardines.  Self 
preservation  came  first ! 

One  summer  season’s  run  at  the  park  ended  my  city  life.  I 
enjoyed  the  people  of  San  Francisco  and  Oakland,  and  I  enjoy¬ 
ed  the  constant  flow  of  people  in  and  out  as  they  marched  to  the 
tune  of  the  husky  barker  I  had  out  front.  Some  of  the  vain- 
glory  and  veneer  he  put  into  his  flow  of  rhetoric  gave  me  the 
feeling  at  times,  that  I  should  wrap  a  snake  about  me  and  go  out 
front.  The  people  of  these  big  cities  were  receptive,  but  funda¬ 
mentally  I  was  not  a  show  woman,  and  when  the  season  was 
over,  I  shipped  my  birds  home  to  pasture  in  Buttonwillow. 

The  only  trouble  I  had  was  not  with  the  birds  but  a  variant 
train  crew.  My  box  car  had  been  placed  on  the  siding  and  opera¬ 
tions  were  readying  it  for  the  birds.  The  train  crew  for  some 
reason  wanted  to  change  the  schedule  and  make  up  the  train 
ahead  of  time.  This  would  not  allow  adequate  time  for  safe 
shipping  preparation.  It  would  be  hazardous  for  the  safety  of 
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man  and  bird  and  a  foolish  venture  to  undertake.  They  were 

«/ 

deterred  only  when  brought  to  realize  the  danger  involved  and 
that  a  man  could  be  killed. 

After  twenty  years,  a  war  intervening,  the  world’s  feather 
market  went  to  pieces.  Women  forgot  self  adornment  and  re¬ 
sponded  to  the  call  of  their  countries.  The  once  fabulous  plume 
and  boa  went  out  of  stvle.  There  was  not  much  interest  left  in 
an  out-moded  product. 

It  can  only  be  for  the  sake  of  history  that  I  write  of  this 
industry,  and  since  it  consumed  part  of  my  own  life,  I  have  in¬ 
cluded  it  here.  It  was  a  challenge,  and  as  I  view  it  through  the 
vista  of  time,  I  hope  that  it  had  something  to  do  with  building 
up  fortitude,  strength,  and  wisdom  to  meet  the  trammels  of  life 
that  I  encountered  on  the  way.  Raising  a  family  of  six  and  a 
troop  of  ostriches  at  the  same  time,  and  not  being  vanquished 
entirely,  required  one  to  lead  a  versatile  life  and  one  in  which 
there  is  no  room  for  vacuity. 

Some  of  my  birds  I  sold  to  carnivals  and  circuses,  some 
went  to  parks,  and  some  became  vagabonds  by  running  away.  A 
few  were  shot  by  trespassers  who  entered  Jerry  Slough  to  fish 
or  hunt.  The  dead  bird  was  usually  found  close  to  trees  where 
his  victim  had  hoped  to  escape.  The  tenacity  of  the  bird  being 
greater  than  that  of  man  resulted  in  the  bird’s  death  by  the 
blast  from  the  trespasser’s  gun.  I  am  sure  each  one  of  these 
men  could  tell  an  exciting  story.  Ostriches  mixed  with  general 
farming  were  a  disturbing  factor  and  did  not  combine  well  with 
animal  husbandry. 


Tracyism:  “7  am  not  a  very  imaginative  person.  I'm  too 
practical 
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At  Fannie’s  command — Phoenix  and  Tempe.  These  two  birds  were  the  foundation  of  the  Tracy  ostrich  troop. 
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CHAPTER  III 
OSTRICHISMS 

My  family  used  much  trickery  and  many  schemes  to  evade 
Mr.  Ostrich  as  we  went  about  the  daily  operations  of  the  farm. 
AVe  went  not  freely  however,  for  many  times  we  found  ourselves 
in  some  precarious  isolation.  It  bacame  most  complicated  for 
trespassers,  so  much  so  that  it  became  part  of  the  ranch  routine 
to  intervene  and  rescue  both  trespassers  and  legitimate  callers. 
Most  of  these  stories,  spectacular  as  they  are,  will  remain  for¬ 
ever  unpublished. 

It  was  not  uncommon  to  be  halted  at  a  bridge  or  stream  by 
a  man  who  had  just  been  pushed  into  a  slough  or  who  had 
jumped  in  a  ditch  in  an  attire  poorly  adapted  for  swimming. 
Still  dripping,  he  indicated  he  had  been  in  a  competitive  battle 
with  a  male  ostrich  who  claimed  that  particular  precinct  and 
was  on  guard  to  resent  any  intrusion.  The  vanquished  was 
always  deeply  grateful  for  the  restoration  of  his  fishing  gear. 

It  was  surprising  how  few  people  understood  the  foolish 
ostrich  because  he  really  was  not  fooling  at  any  time.  He  demon¬ 
strated  fully  his  intentions.  He  gave  the  same  challenge  to 
man  that  he  gave  to  an  adversary  of  his  kind.  He  was  ready  to 
fight,  and  he  wanted  you  to  know  it.  Yet,  we  had  men  walk  out 
thinking  they  could  shoo  him  away  as  you  might  a  chicken.  A 
stick  to  an  ostrich  was  like  a  red  flag  flashed  at  a  bull.  All  men 
who  ventured  to  carry  out  their  bravado  had  in  the  end  to  be 
rescued.  All  they  ever  succeeded  in  doing  was  to  clutch  feathers 
as  they  fought  for  their  lives. 

One  day  a  large  group,  mostly  women  and  children  were 
spectators  at  the  ranch  ostrich  pens.  While  they  were  speculat¬ 
ing  about  how  afraid  they  would  be  should  an  ostrich  escape,  a 
man  in  the  crowd  stepped  forward  advancing  himself  in  a  bold 
manner.  ‘  ‘  Don ’t  be  afraid  ladies ;  I  will  protect  you.  ’  ’  Knowing 
that  an  ostrich  takes  his  time  before  he  ventures  through  a  gate, 
and  although  he  was  pushing  heavily  against  the  bars  as  wit¬ 
nessed  by  the  viewers,  I  said,  “All  right,  Mister,  we  will  see,” 
and  I  pulled  down  the  bar.  There  was  a  frantic  scramble  for 
safety,  and  the  vanguard  in  the  race  was  no  other  than  the  one 
who  had  just  boasted  of  his  bravery. 

One  day  I  noticed  two  tramps  out  near  the  tank  house,  sup- 
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posedly  looking  for  a  drink.  I  went  out  to  give  them  some  help. 
I  did  not  see  anyone  but  Tempe,  the  hen  ostrich,  who  happened 
to  have  her  freedom.  When  she  appeared,  they  became  so 
frightened,  both  climbed  to  the  TOP  of  a  stand  pipe  that  reach¬ 
ed  the  ROOF  of  the  tank  house.  There  they  clung,  until  I  as¬ 
sured  them  there  was  no  danger  from  a  female  ostrich.  She 
was  just  being  sociable. 

For  some  reason  my  husband  had  the  idea  he  could  figure 
out  a  way  to  outwit  an  ostrich  and  ventured  a  few  times  to  carry 
out  his  well  thought  plan.  To  avoid  the  precipitated  blows  of 
the  angry  bird,  he  would  lie  on  his  back  and  oppose  his  adver¬ 
sary  by  thrusting  his  feet  upward  and  forward  with  a  mighty 
kick,  giving  the  ostrich  some  of  his  own  medicine,  as  it  were. 
Thinking  this  might  give  him  great  advantage,  he  was  buoyant 
as  lie  contemplated  his  next  encounter. 

If  one  had  any  experiments  in  the  back  of  his  mind  re¬ 
garding  these  pugilistic  fellows,  he  did  not  need  to  waste  any 
time  to  try  them  out.  So,  out  marched  Mr.  Tracy  in  Herculean 
strides  to  meet  one  of  these  winged  giants.  Ostriches  never 
come  rushing,  but  challenge  all  the  way  as  they  advance.  They 
take  little  steps,  then  drop  down  (challenge),  then  up,  wings 
high  in  the  air,  down  again,  brushing  the  earth,  their  long  necks 
weaving  back  and  forth,  up  again  advancing  forward  closer  and 
closer. 

When  near  and  ready  to  strike,  they  rear  their  body  as  if 
it  were  on  a  pivot,  often  stretching  eight  to  ten  feet  above  their 
adversary.  On  such  an  occasion  Mr.  Tracy  took  his  contemplated 
position  just  as  the  ostrich  made  his  vicious  lunge.  Entangling 
his  legs  with  Mr.  Tracy’s,  they  both  took  a  double  flip,  landing 
squarely  facing  each  other  in  a  sitting  position.  Both  were 
stunned  and  sat  looking  at  each  other.  Mr.  Tracy  was  too 
dizzy  to  arise  quickly.  The  ostrich  seemed  to  be  turning  over 
in  his  mind  just  what  had  happened  to  him.  In  a  few  seconds 
he  jumped  up  and  ran  away. 

While  Mr.  Tracy  did  avoid  a  battle,  and  his  experiment 
could  be  called  a  success,  it  was  one  he  did  not  recommend  or 
want  to  try  again.  On  another  occasion  when  a  big  bird  was 
interfering  with  the  ranch  irrigation  after  dark,  Mr.  Tracy,  to 
stop  his  annoyance,  threw  his  shovel  at  him.  Thereupon  the 
intruder,  walked  up  and  gave  the  lantern  a  big  kick  which  left 
the  two  in  darkness. 
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Since  two  horses  dropped  dead  at  their  first  sight  of  an 
ostrich  on  our  premises,  it  may  be  said  that  animals  as  well  as 
the  foolish  bird  have  great  fear  of  the  unusual  and  have  the 
same  innate  desire  for  protection. 


Mr.  Tracy  trained  one  horse  so  well,  he  could  ride  him  in 
a  spectacular  fight  with  a  big  male  bird.  In  the  end  he  would 
grab  the  ostrich  by  his  long  neck  twisting  it  at  the  same  time. 
He  always  said  sometime  he  was  going  to  wrap  it  around  the 
horn  of  his  saddle,  but  he  never  did. 

A  movie  was  made  of  this  daring  event  and  later  used  by 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  the  World’s  Fair  in  San  Francisco 
in  1915.  Incidentally,  I  had  ostrich  exhibits  at  both  the  San 
Diego  and  San  Francisco  expositions.  In  fact,  when  Tom 
Burke,  manager  of  our  County  Board  of  Trade,  called  on  me 
unexpectedly  from  a  large  crowd  to  speak,  all  I  can  remember 
saying  is,  “Kern  County’s  acres  are  broad  and  the  herds  are 
many.  ’  ’ 

t/ 

The  big  Nubian  ostriches  were  usually  the  attackers.  At 
one  time  we  had  both  types  of  birds.  The  former  were  much 
larger  than  the  South  African  birds,  also  handsomer.  Their 
legs  and  sinewy  drumstick  thighs  had  a  pinkish  tinge  while  the 
South  African  bird  was  small  and  dark  skinned. 


It  is  significant  to  note  here  a  customary  habit  of  one  of 
the  birds  we  called  Bismark.  He  had  a  unique  habit  of  acting 
as  Mr.  Tracy’s  bodyguard.  As  soon  as  Mr.  Tracy  entered  the 
large  enclosure  where  all  the  birds  were  confined,  Bismark 
would  walk  out  and  place  himself  between  Mr.  Tracy  and  the 
rest  of  the  troop  in  a  defiant  posture.  All  the  Nubian  warriors 
well  understood  this  position  and  made  no  demonstration  of 
their  superior  strength  and  size,  allowing  Mr.  Tracy  freedom  to 
go  his  rounds  as  long  as  Bismark  stood  guard.  Bismark  never 
left  his  post.  There  was  no  way  we  could  account  for  this  ex¬ 
cept  that  Bismark  was  one  ostrich  that  was  endowed  with  some 
sense. 


When  we  moved  an  ostrich  from  one  pasture  to  another, 
some  one  on  a  horse  or  on  foot  led  the  way,  and  the  bird  follow¬ 
ed.  They  did  not  like  to  be  driven.  Generally,  they  traveled  in 
single  file  often  building  a  hard  path  along  the  fence.  When 
an  ostrich  reached  one  year  of  age,  he  could  be  dangerous. 
While  going  among  them,  we  carried  a  stick  or  club  to  strike 
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him  on  the  neck  or  legs  in  case  of  attack.  These  clubs  some¬ 
times  also  proved  to  make  him  antagonistic.  A  special  instru¬ 
ment  like  a  pitchfork,  having  the  middle  forks  out  and  leaving 
the  two  outside  ones  to  form  a  U  shape,  was  useful  in  handling 
them.  The  fork  easily  fitted  around  his  neck  close  to  the 
breast  bone  and  was  used  to  keep  him  from  coming  closer. 

The  explosive  birds  outside  were  usually  ones  that  had  in 
some  way  escaped  or  been  kicked  through  the  fence  by  some 
superior  bird.  Once  outside,  that  precinct  became  his  claim. 
All  the  male  birds  had  the  same  attitude  in  the  enclosure  if 
he  went  carelessly  about  the  place.  While  birds  choose  their 
mates  and  stand  by  them,  some  say  for  life,  I  had  no  way  to  sub¬ 
stantiate  this.  My  birds  were  never  confined  until  they  mated 

and  had  little  ones.  We  used  no  brands  or  marks  of  anv  kind. 

•/ 

in  the  field  while  there  were  some  individual  nests,  quite  a 
number  had  one  big  community  nest  in  which  several  males 
and  females  shared  responsibilities.  As  the  season  advanced 
the  circumference  increased,  until  it  perhaps  had  a  diameter  of 
ten  feet,  and  by  night  fall  there  would  be  a  dozen  big  eggs. 

If  the  female  laid  her  first  eggs  beside  the  nest  and  not  in  it, 
the  male  rolled  them  in.  After  three  to  four  lessons  from  him 
or  a  thorough  thrashing,  she  obeyed  by  laying  the  egg  in  the 
nest  that  had  been  prepared. 

The  gathering  of  these  eggs  was  a  spectacular  feat  in  itself. 
With  half  a  dozen  “ daddies  to  be”  guarding  the  nests,  the  fe¬ 
males  took  an  expostulating  attitude.  You  can  well  believe  that 
gathering  these  eggs  from  these  winged  warriors  required  a 
special  operation  of  pilfering  and  sagacity.  I  used  a  topless  car 
which  always  took  a  cranking  to  put  it  in  operation.  The  first 
problem  was  to  get  through  the  gate.  Tt  took  two  helpers  for 
this  operation.  Tt  was  a  wire  gate  of  the  type  that  permitted 
you  to  stop  the  car  just  inside  the  fence  in  such  a  way  to  protect 
the  gate  opener.  The  big  ostrich  was  always  sure  to  be  there  or 
just  on  his  way. 

Usually  the  gate  was  some  distance  from  the  nesting  quar¬ 
ters.  For  some  reason  these  defenders  were  always  very  eager 
to  harass  anyone  in  the  car,  and  they  had  kicked  the  sides  of  the 
old  Fold,  until  it  was  badly  scarred.  They  seemed  to  think  they 
could  reallv  destrov  it.  Once  at  the  nest  much  the  same  tactics 
were  used.  As  T  drove  closer  to  the  nest,  one  person  gathered 
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the  eggs  while  the  other  in  the  car  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
guards.  It  was  usually  left  to  one  bird  to  follow  the  car,  giving 
it  plenty  of  good  kicks  on  the  way.  It  sometimes  took  much 
more  manuvering  than  I  have  described  here.  I  often  took  visi¬ 
tors  to  gather  these  eggs,  and  you  can  well  imagine  a  car  full  of 
ladies  with  one  of  those  huge  fellows  seemingly  about  to  get  in 
the  car  with  them.  There  was  nothing  that  could  dwarf  your 
stature  or  make  you  feel  like  a  pigmy  as  much  as  being  in  the 
company  of  an  ill-tempered  ostrich. 


Eggs  could  be  incubated  by  artificial  means  the  same  as 
chickens  except  the  incubator  had  to  be  especially  constructed 
to  meet  the  size  of  the  large  eggs.  I  found  it  recjuired  forty-two 
days  for  the  eggs  to  hatch.  Incubation  was  started  at  one- 
hundred-one  degrees  F.,  and  increased  a  little  as  the  embryo 
grew.  The  eggs  had  to  be  turned  three  times  daily.  At  the  end 
of  the  sixth  week,  I  could  hear  the  chick  scratching  the  shell  and 
chirping.  At  this  time  the  thick  shell  was  cracked,  and  the 
chicks  aided  in  liberating  themselves.  The  chicks  were  not  fed 
for  the  first  three  days. 

The  children  learned  to  keep  out  of  danger  and  easily 

manuvered  their  wav  around.  Once  Cecil  had  to  be  carried 

•/ 

in  after  having  been  attacked  by  one  out  in  a  field.  At  that  time 
he  was  about  twelve  years  old.  Though  he  had  a  club  along,  the 
ostrich  was  too  high  for  Cecil  to  strike  the  most  vulnerable  spot 
of  attack,  the  ostrich’s  neck.  He  had  assailed  him,  until  he 
was  about  exhausted  and  determined  the  next  blow  would  be  the 
last  as  he  had  no  more  strength  left,  when  the  ostrich  gave  up 
and  fled.  Men  were  already  on  the  road  to  give  assistance  and 
carried  Cecil  home.  He  had  protected  himself  by  beating  the 
birds  bony  legs  to  the  extent  he  was  not  seriously  injured  after 
the  ostrich  gave  up  the  battle. 

Later,  Cecil  and  Darrel,  after  a  few  years  experience,  be¬ 
came  very  proficient  in  the  handling  of  these  sizeable  birds,  re¬ 
gardless  of  whether  they  were  peaceable  or  in  a  harrassing 
mood.  They  rode  them,  hooded  and  plucked  them,  captured 
them  in  the  wilds  lassoing  and  putting  them  in  the  battered 
Ford  to  bring  them  home.  Fnlike  their  father,  they  tried  few 
experiments.  They  were  well  aware  of  what  the  birds  were  ca¬ 
pable  of  doing  if  given  advantage,  and  the  males  were  danger¬ 
ous  fellows  at  times.  They  kicked  forward  with  a  blow  powerful 
enough  to  kill  a  man.  This  viciousness  was  clearly  demonstra- 
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ted  to  extremes  when  he  was  guarding  the  nest  or  his  claim  to  a 
certain  part  of  a  field.  Hereby  hangs  many  tales.  Many  of 
them  are  of  foolhardy  bravery  of  would-be  heroes  who  en¬ 
dangered  their  lives  in  an  effort  to  prove  their  valiantry.  In  the 
first  place  the  ostrich  was  of  Titan  height,  being  able  to  tilt  his 
body  in  a  way  that  enabled  him  to  reach  up  nearly  ten  feet  and 
pick  his  prey  off  a  high  fence. 

He  had  a  tough  thick  skin,  and  when  tanned,  a  purse  or  bag 
from  his  hide  would  last  a  lifetime  and  show  no  wear.  If  he  had 
one  treed,  his  tedium  was  everlasting,  and  you  were  there  to 
stay  in  exile  until  doomsday.  He  was  propelled  by  a  stride  of 
twenty-two  feet  at  a  step.  Any  peace  offerings  were  promptly 
rejected.  His  nature  was  abortive  and  pugilistic.  In  a  battle 
with  man  or  bird,  he  struck  a  blow  that  could  splinter  a  board 
or  kill  a  man.  His  Herculean  blows,  when  administered  to  a 
fleeing  horseman,  spurred  the  animal  to  develop  a  speed  he 
never  knew  before.  This  was  one  race  where  the  finish  needed 
no  urging.  Yet  man’s  superiority  enabled  him  to  fathom  the 
idiosyncrasies  of  this  giant  and  transmute  his  plumage  to  the 
uses  of  generations. 

AN  OSTRICH  HOLDUP 

My  own  boys  who  had  been  familiar  with  the  ostrich  since 
babyhood,  though  heedless  enough  at  times,  found  themselves 
so  closed  in  on  one  occasion  that  their  resourcefulness  and 
tactics  seemed  inadequate  to  the  situation.  While  out  hunting 
along  a  slough  one  day,  they  were  detected  by  a  determined  male 
ostrich  who  had  already  resolved  to  banish  them  from  his  pri¬ 
vate  area.  His  actions  were  not  through  a  legitimate  claim  be¬ 
cause  he  was  really  a  vagabond  himself,  and  a  trespasser.  He 
was  really  disporting  himself  as  an  unfettered  feudal  lord.  As 
he  began  closing  in  on  the  boys,  they  merged  almost  as  one  close 
to  the  water’s  edge  hoping  in  this  way  to  obscure  themselves. 

At  this  time,  however,  they  were  not  aware  that  this  bird 
had  of  ancient  times  been  given  a  protective  eye  supplemented 
by  a  long  neck  which  he  used  to  scan  for  omnipresent  dangers 
lurking  near.  Now  doomed  to  feel  the  Herculean  kicks  of  the 
giant  bird  soon  as  he  towered  over  them,  and  totally  dependent 
on  their  fire  arms  for  safety,  they  pulled  the  trigger.  Only 
then  could  they  extricate  themselves  from  the  muddy  pigment  of 
the  slough  that  encased  them  in  their  search  for  safety. 
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WHAT’S  THAT ? 

A  liay  baling  crew  drew  up  just  at  dusk  and  went  into  dis¬ 
cussion  as  to  where  would  be  the  best  place  to  sleep.  One  young 
man,  scanning  a  field  of  freshly  shocked  hay  close  by,  ventured, 
‘‘I  know  where  I  am  going  to  sleep.  I  want  a  soft  bed  for  a 
good  night's  rest,  and  it’s  going  to  be  right  on  top  of  THAT 
THAR  STACK  OF  HAY,’’  pointing  to  what  looked  like  a 
miniature  hay  stack.  Though  this  spot  put  him  out  some  dis¬ 
tance  from  his  crew,  he  spread  his  blankets  anyway. 

At  this  time  Tempe  had  the  run  of  the  premises  and  there¬ 
fore  could  investigate  at  will  to  satisfy  her  curiosity.  Of  this 
she  had  plenty.  She  was  harmless,  but  her  apparition  was 
ghastly  to  those  who  were  unfamiliar  with  the  physical  features 
or  habits  of  an  ostrich.  Females  liked  to  be  close  to  someone. 
They  wanted  to  pick  at  you  for  their  own  satisfaction.  The  man 
who  pitched  his  bed  atop  the  haycock  didn’t  know  what  he  was 
in  for  that  night. 

As  far  as  he  was  concerned,  as  the  sleeping  hours  pro¬ 
gressed,  he  might  as  well  have  been  bound  and  gagged  by  ma¬ 
licious  gangsters  out  to  do  harm.  His  exaggerated  fear  was  all 
unnecessary  for  the  intruder  was  only  Tempe,  my  female  vil¬ 
lain.  As  far  as  harm  was  concerned,  he  could  have  had  the 
sleep  of  an  angel.  She  was  only  trying  to  devour  the  bright  yarn 
with  which  his  homemade  quilt  was  tied.  This  did  not  loosen 
easily.  If  one  did  not  yield  at  the  snap  of  her  mandible,  she 
simply  reached  over  and  tried  another.  Her  long  neck  gave  her 
a  radius  that  covered  the  entire  quilt  which  included  enough 
yarn  to  keep  her  busy  the  whole  night.  She  was  further  aided 
in  her  exploit  by  the  bright  moonlight. 

If  he  prayed,  she  never  heard  his  litany  and  never  left  her 
watch.  Tempe  became  disturbed  too  by  the  apparition  of  a  man 
running  for  his  life  in  his  night  clothes  at  the  sound  of  a  break¬ 
fast  bell.  Now  she  turned  and  although  his  imagination  put  her 
closely  behind  him,  she  instead  was  running  in  her  own  fright 
in  the  opposite  direction  and  with  meteoric  speed.  Tempe 
thought  the  man  was  chasing  her. 

THE  OSTRICH  DANCE 

The  ostrich  dance  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  sights  one 
could  imagine.  They  put  it  on  early  in  the  morning.  Therefore 
it  was  rarely  seen  by  many.  There  is  no  way  to  really  describe 
it.  With  their  plumed  wings  thrown  high,  they  whirled  and 
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circled  around  the  field  in  a  pattern,  balancing  and  nodding  at 
one  another  like  regular  ballet  dancers.  In  the  morning  just  as 
the  sun  was  coming  up,  nothing  could  equal  this  scene  in  beauty 
and  grace.  Their  rhythm  was  perfect.  This  event  gave  us  the 
feeling  that  they  were  full  of  happiness  and  joy,  for  there  seem¬ 
ed  to  be  no  other  reason  for  the  performance.  It  may  be  that 
the  foolish  ostrich  was  not  so  much  of  an  idiot  that  he  couldn’t 
be  happy  some  of  the  time. 

OSTRICH  EGGS  AND  ANGEL  FOOD  CAKES 

As  my  productivity  of  ostrich  feathers  grew,  it  became 
necessary  to  increase  the  outlets  for  my  product.  Though  I  was 
in  contact  with  agencies  in  Denver  and  Chicago,  I  also  had  local 
markets  to  think  about.  By  now  I  was  getting  a  lot  of  ostrich 
eggs,  more  than  I  needed  to  increase  my  troop  of  birds.  It  oc¬ 
curred  to  me  to  use  these  eggs  in  an  advertising  campaign.  They 
were  already  used  on  the  market  as  jewel  cases.  To  make  the 
cases,  the  beautiful  ivory-like  shells  were  chipped  and  shaped 
with  a  pair  of  pliers,  then  lined  with  colored  satin. 

I  decided  to  use  these  eggs  in  angel  food  cakes.  This  would 
still  leave  the  shells  available  for  jewel  cases.  First,  I  went  up 
the  valley  and  consulted  all  the  leading  furniture  stores  regard¬ 
ing  a  display  in  their  show  windows  in  addition  to  hosting  a  tea 
party.  The  advertising  idea  appealed  to  them,  and  they  ar¬ 
ranged  their  most  elegant  furniture  for  the  occasion.  Women’s 
clubs  were  contacted,  and  tea  with  ostrich  egg  cakes  were  ad¬ 
vertised.  No  sales  angles  were  mentioned  at  the  time.  This 
was  to  come  later,  and  it  did  through  our  ostrich  teas.  Come 
one,  come  all  to  a  furniture  store. 


OSTRICH  TEA 

Mrs.  Mason,  whose  mother  was  owner  of  the  Morning  Echo 
at  the  time,  was  a  very  attractive  woman,  and  extremely  inter¬ 
ested  in  feathers.  As  such  she  was  very  happy  to  join  me  in 
receiving  the  guests  that  would  be  attending  the  Ostrich  Tea 
Parties.  The  bakers  rolled  out  dozens  of  beautiful  OSTRICH 
EGG  angel  cakes,  and  Mrs.  Mason  and  myself,  wearing  beauti¬ 
fully  plumed  hats  the  height  of  the  style  at  that  time,  were  on 
hand  to  meet  all  the  fine  ladies  of  the  day.  The  furniture  and 
carpets  added  elegance  to  the  setting  for  the  beautiful  display 
of  feathers,  fans,  muffs,  evening  capes,  and  accessories  which 
accentuated  the  display  and  advertised  the  OSTRICH  TEA. 
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These  teas  were  followed  up  later  to  fill  orders  for  new 
goods  and  do  needed  repair  work.  Surprisingly,  repair  work 
was  a  big  factor  in  our  business.  We  astonished  our  customers 
with  our  ability  to  restore  a  plume  to  its  original  beauty.  The 
fronds  or  flues  of  an  ostrich  feather  were  very  strong  and  dur¬ 
able.  They  lasted  for  a  long  time,  standing  a  lot  of  washing, 
bleaching,  dying,  and  curling. 

In  1961  when  a  Horseless  Carriage  Caravan  toured  up  the 
valley  and  as  far  north  as  Vancouver,  Canada,  the  ladies  and 
their  escorts  donned  again  the  finery  of  an  earlier  day.  Ostrich 
feathers  were  brought  forth  from  their  musty  crypts  to  wave 
again  on  high.  For  the  brief  preparation  period  of  a  few  days, 
we  plied  our  ancient  trade,  restoring  the  plumes  that  they  might 
proudly  wave  again  in  all  their  glory.  This  gave  my  family  and 
me  a  chance  to  slip  back  far  enough  into  the  past  to  emulate  the 
great  ladies  of  an  earlier  day  with  their  beaded  gowns  of  lace 
and  expensive  hats  crowned  with  ostrich  feathers. 


Mother!  Send  us  a  post  card  when  you  get  there. 
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YOU ’EE  INVITED  TO  AN  OSTRICH  PLUCKING 

Mr.  Tracy  told  me  one  day  on  his  return  from  Bakersfield 
that  many  people  had  asked  him  to  let  them  know  when  he 
plucked  the  ostriches.  He  said,  “I  told  them,  I  couldn’t  do  that. 
Furthermore,  I  couldn’t  even  remember  which  ones  I  had  told, 
so  I  finally  put  a  notice  in  the  paper.  ’  ’ 

I  knew  right  away  what  to  expect,  or  at  least  I  thought  I 
did.  And  when  you  read  this  story,  you  will  agree  with  me. 

By  eight  o’clock  the  morning  of  the  day  announced  in  the 
paper,  our  yard  was  a  living  sea  of  picnickers.  No  special  ar¬ 
rangements  for  such  a  crowd  had  been  made.  Even  though 
they  were  just  milling  around,  they  seemed  to  be  enjoying 
themselves.  I  was  bewildered  and  felt  thoroughly  helpless.  I 
tried  to  find  Mr.  Tracy,  but  could  not.  In  fact,  I  never  did  find 
him  the  whole  day  long.  In  our  brief  planning  we  had  made  a 
large  caldron  of  coffee,  and  barbecued  one  whole  beef.  Toward 
lunch  time,  white  table  cloths  were  settled  and  spread  all  over 
the  place.  People  sat  back  to  back,  until  every  speck  of  a  large 
territory  was  just  like  one  big  checkerboard.  As  far  as  I  could 
see,  no  one  could  get  near  the  table  where  the  meat  was  served, 
but  I  guess  they  did,  for  it  was  all  gone  in  a  hurry. 

Knowing  I  would  have  some  hungry  men  and  a  family  to 
feed  that  night,  I  had  put  away  in  the  pantry  that  morning  a 
large  piece  of  meat.  A  little  past  noon,  Tom  Burke,  then 
manager  of  the  Kern  County  Board  of  Trade,  in  company  with 
a  guest,  found  me.  True,  I  was  not  too  hard  to  find  because  I 
was  mostly  in  one  place  spinning  around  like  a  top,  not  knowing 
what  else  to  do.  I  was  verv  much  embarrassed  because  we  had 
no  control  over  this  affair.  I  kept  bowing  and  gasping,  ‘‘Hello 
there ! '  ’  but  hardly  knew  to  whom  I  was  speaking. 

Mr.  Burke,  of  course,  had  hoped  to  find  some  kind  of  scrap 
left  to  treat  his  guest,  so  I  took  him  into  the  pantry  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  slice  off  the  big  roast.  The  meat  was  picked  up  as  fast 
as  I  sliced  it  off,  and  I  commenced  to  wonder  how  much  Mr. 
Burke  could  eat.  I  looked  up  for  the  first  time  since  I  started 
to  carve,  and  found  our  house  was  full  of  people.  I  lay  down 
the  knife  and  disappeared.  It  was  finished  by  whom  I  will 
never  know.  That  night  we  had  bulls  head  and  nothing  else  to 
eat.  The  men  of  the  ranch  had  dug  a  pit  and  barbecued  the 
head;  so  we  stood  around  the  pit  like  a  bunch  of  Indians  might 
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have,  and  I  ate  for  the  first  time  that  day.  I  have  never 

*/ 

tasted  anything  since,  that  was  so  good.  That  bulls  head  saved 
the  day,  at  least  for  the  family. 

It  took  six  men  to  cleanup  the  place  after  all  the  visitors 
left.  All  the  moveable  furniture  had  been  taken  out  of  the 
house.  The  milk  separater  was  found  about  two  hundred  yards 
from  the  dairy  barn,  and  there  were  five  acres  of  picnic  debris 
to  pick  up.  Having  been  such  an  unorganized  affair,  it  helped 
us  to  see  the  need  for  serious  planning  if  ever  another  picnic 
was  not  to  be  a  fiasco  too. 


Fannie  in  1915. 


A  WEEKEND  BARBECUE 
FOR  A  RED  CROSS  BENEFIT  (WORLD  WAR  I) 

Mr.  Tracy  and  I  did  not  discuss  our  picnic  difficulties  very 
much,  though  I  think  he  realized  what  a  mistake  he  had  made  by 
his  announcement  through  the  paper.  By  now  several  Red 
Cross  benefits  had  been  given  throughout  the  county.  We  at¬ 
tended  most  of  them,  and  I  observed  each  program  very  closely. 
At  the  time  I  was  not  thinking  about  ever  giving  one,  but  was 
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interested  in  noting  why  some  tilings  went  wrong.  One  day  my 
husband  said  to  me,  “I  would  like  to  give  one  more  picnic  and 
have  it  a  success  before  we  quit.”  I  agreed  with  him.  We 
would  both  be  6 i happier  ever  after”  if  we  could  overshadow  our 
bad  affair  with  a  successful  one.  This  1918  picnic  would  also 
serve  as  a  benefit. 

As  Air.  Tracy  was  very  busy  with  the  farming  operations, 
he  told  me,  if  1  would  manage  the  affair,  he  would  give  me  all 
the  men  on  the  ranch  to  ready  the  place.  Like  a  general  I  laid  my 
plans  and  went  to  work.  I  remembered  clearly  our  previous 
picnics  and  how  1  was  swamped.  I  remember  too,  appealing  to 
some  of  my  best  friends  for  help,  and  how  they  looked  at  me  as 
if  they  had  never  seen  me  before.  Scarcely  excusing  them¬ 
selves,  they  went  on  by.  They  had  the  look  and  probably  felt 
that  way  too,  “  What  do  you  mean?  I  am  here  to  relax  and  en¬ 
joy  an  outing!”  This  was  true  of  everyone  I  entreated.  So 
just  like  a  good  housekeeper,  people  have  to  have  their  plans  in 
their  minds  when  they  start  the  day.  The  people  who  attended 
our  picnic  this  time  had  prepared  themselves  for  an  outing. 

Realizing  this,  I  took  my  car  and  called  on  the  clubs  of 
every  town  and  city  in  the  county  at  that  time.  I  found  these 
people  to  be  very  cooperative.  They  helped  me  form  commit¬ 
tees  to  take  charge  of  different  divisions.  It  was  to  be  a  com¬ 
bination  carnival  and  side  show,  with  amusement  features,  auc¬ 
tion  sales,  roulette  wheels,  speeches  and  bands  playing.  I  knew 
before  the  big  day  just  when  certain  towns  and  certain  people 
would  be  in  a  booth.  It  was  a  marvelous  sight  to  see  the  way 
things  clicked  that  day.  On  each  booth  I  had  painted  the  exact 
hour  each  was  to  take  over.  Exactly  when  it  came  time,  women 
checked  under  the  railing  and  a  fresh  relay  took  over.  Only 
one  hour  was  alloted  to  each  group,  then  they  were  free.  This 
plan  was  used  in  each  booth  throughout  the  weekend. 

During  the  occasion  thousands  of  people  attended.  Of 
course,  1  do  not  know  exactly  who  was  there,  but  the  registers 
around  under  the  trees  were  full  of  interesting  names.  Not  all 
could  get  to  the  books  because  they  did  not  want  to  stand  in  line. 
It  was  a  great  day  to  go  down  in  memories  of  those  who  were 
there.  The  Tracy  Picnic!  I  remember,  I  was  there!  Were 
you?  Seventy-five  thousand  dollars  of  phony  money  was  print¬ 
ed  for  use  that  day,  and  a  main  bank  was  set  up  in  the  cook 
house,  the  old-fashioned  kind  on  wheels  that  moved  around 
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with  harvest  crews.  It  was  in  the  charge  of  the  Bank  ot‘  America, 
then  called  the  Bank  of  Italy.  They  brought  out  their  regular 
cashiers  and  kept  the  books.  It  was  made  easy  to  change  regu¬ 
lar  money  into  the  phony  kind.  There  were  many  branch  banks 
under  the  trees,  controlled  by  the  ‘  ‘  Cook  House  Bank.  ’  ’ 

The  key  concession  and  attraction  was  a  professional 

barker  from  San  Francisco.  He  had  pre-offered  his  services 

and  took  over.  He  was  a  marvel !  I  know  nothing  of  his  history 

except  that  day,  and  I  think  anyone  who  saw  him  perform  has 

not  forgotten.  He  never  ate  a  bite  all  the  time.  It  took  six  new 

girls  every  hour  to  handle  the  tickets  and  crowd  that  was  banked 

around  his  booth.  The  bank  kept  a  separate  account  on  every 

booth.  He  started  with  two  hundred  dollars  worth  of  “Babv 

«/ 

Dolls”  and  when  the  booth  sold  out,  the  till  showed  six  hundred 
dollars. 

As  near  as  I  can  remember,  we  barbecued  seven  beefs,  all 
donated.  Each  bakery  in  Bakersfield,  I  learned,  took  out  their 
bread  at  two  o’clock  in  the  morning.  Then  they  could  put  a  whole 
beef  in  their  ovens.  Each  butcher  shop  prepared  the  meat  for 
roasting.  The  barbecued  meat  was  put  in  large  paper-lined  dry- 
good  boxes  which  were  picked  up  by  a  truck,  and  brought  to  the 
ranch  by  six  o’clock  of  the  morning.  Men  had  been  working 
throughout  the  night  at  the  ranch,  and  had  the  pits  all  fired  and 
smoking.  The  bakerv-barbecued  meat  was  stored  in  our  black¬ 
smith  shop  close  to  the  pit.  As  the  meat  was  used,  it  was  easy 
to  replenish.  No  one  noted  that  the  meat  had  not  really  been 
in  the  pit,  for  the  smoke  supplied  the  usual  flavor.  Another 
group  attended  the  five  hundred  pounds  of  dry  beans  cooked  in 
big  kettles.  Two  hundred  pounds  of  coffee  were  brewed,  stacks 
of  bread  made  available,  and  two  hundred  cases  of  pop  on  hand. 

There  was  only  one  hitch,  and  it  will  be  well  for  those  who 
are  giving  benefit  affairs  to  remember  this.  It  was  political 
times,  and  the  politicians  asked  for  an  hour  of  time  to  make 
short  speeches.  Their  request  was  granted.  Every  booth  closed 
except  the  “Baby  Doll”  man  who  just  lowered  his  voice  and 
kept  right  on.  At  the  close  of  the  day,  the  banks  had  kept  track 
of  the  rate  the  money  had  been  rolling  in  and  knew  exactly  what 
those  political  speakers  had  cost  us.  It  was  plenty ! 

Two  orchestras  played,  one  by  day,  and  one  for  the  dancers 
all  night.  Benches  and  chairs  were  provided  for  tired  people, 
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and  they  enjoyed  the  music  and  the  excitement  while  they 

r  ested.  Ostrich  riding  and  fighting  went  on  at  one  place,  and 

bronc  riding  at  another.  Some  professional  riders  happened  to 

be  passing  through  town,  so  they  came  out,  gratis,  and  put  on 

an  exhibition  which  added  much  to  the  day. 

•/ 

According  to  Mr.  Tracy,  we  made  one  other  mistake.  He 
said  it  took  a  long  time,  too  long,  to  move  six  thousand  people 
from  one  area  to  another.  However,  it  certainly  was  an  excit¬ 
ing  day,  and  a  gratifying  one  when  compared  to  the  earlier 
‘  ‘  flop.  ’  ’  One  thing  T  had  noticed  on  my  inspection  tours  of 
picnics  was  when  people  turned  away  with  their  plates,  they 
seemed  at  a  loss  as  to  where  to  go.  We  had  a  remedy  for  this 
by  having  inviting  places  ready.  At  the  close  of  the  day  and 
night,  our  picnic  enterprise  had  twenty-five  hundred  dollars  to 
turn  in  to  the  Red  Cross.  This,  I  am  sure  was  a  great  help,  and 
we  were  happy  over  the  results  of  this  two  day  affair. 

The  next  day  a  call  came  for  a  certain  gentleman’s  coat. 
When  found,  it  was  loaded  with  ostrich  eggs.  They  were  stuff¬ 
ed  into  the  sleeves  which  had  been  fastened  at  the  bottom  by 
tying  with  stout  string;  however  the  owner  never  came  for  the 
coat ! 

It  was  a  wonderful  day  too  for  all  the  children,  especially 
my  own,  three  of  whom  were  old  enough  to  be  unattended,  and 
three  of  whom  were  too  small  to  remember  the  day.  At  the 
close  of  the  day  there  was  pop,  gum,  and  candy  left.  Cecil,  the 
oldest  of  the  children,  secured  a  large  tool  chest  and  went  into 
business  by  storing  quantities  of  these  left-overs.  To  be  sure 
of  safe  keeping,  he  included  in  with  the  delicasies  a  very  large, 
Five  or  six  foot,  gopher  snake.  His  sister  was  about  as  well 
versed  in  tricks  or  subterfuge  as  her  brother,  but  the  big  old 
snake  did  afford  quite  a  problem.  Although  she  knew  he  was 
not  poisonous,  she  did  not  relish  his  attitude  of  defense,  and  the 
way  he  had  of  showing  his  tongue. 

Tracyism :  “A  modern  day  silo  is  like  a  jar  of  fruit.” 


JERKY 

There  was  no  way  to  keep  meat  fresh  in  those  days  so  most 
of  it  was  rapidly  made  into  jerky.  By  hanging  a  large  chunk 
up  in  the  open  at  night  and  bringing  it  in  for  the  day  well  wrap- 
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ped  in  a  canvas,  the  fresh  state  could  be  prolonged  for  many 
days.  Jerky  was  made  by  cutting  the  meat  into  strips,  salting 
and  peppering  it  well  and  hanging  it  out  on  a  line  at  nightfall. 
The  night  air  would  cause  a  crust  to  form  over  the  meat  and 
would  somewhat  discourage  the  flies  of  the  following  day.  The 
pepper  was  also  supposed  to  he  a  repellent  for  flies.  After  a 
few  days,  depending  on  the  weather,  the  jerky  would  sufficient¬ 
ly  dry.  It  was  then  gathered  carefully  from  the  line.  Each 
piece  was  closely  inspected  because  in  spite  of  everything,  flies 
would  find  a  moist  piece  where  it  crossed  over  the  line,  and 
damage  it.  For  this  reason  the  meat  was  often  turned  the  sec¬ 
ond  day  to  dry  it  all  the  way  around. 

There  were  several  ways  of  using  this  dry  meat.  The  stand¬ 
ard  way  was  to  pound  it  first,  cut  it  up  in  short  pieces,  boil  it  a 
few  hours,  then  add  potatoes,  onions,  peppers  (some  hot  ones) 
and  cook  until  the  vegetables  were  tender.  Have  a  taste  of  this 
stew  just  once,  and  you  could  live  on  it  forever  after,  even  to 
this  day.  It  is  tasty,  rich  and  nourishing.  Except  for  beans, 
jerky  stew  with  a  little  pan  fried  bread  on  the  side  provided  all 
the  cowboys  food  as  well  as  that  of  the  early  settlers. 

The  quickest  way  to  prepare  jerky,  when  time  was  urgent, 
was  to  brown  it  crisp  in  the  oven  and  then  pound  it  with  a  ham¬ 
mer.  It  would  break  in  very  fine  pieces,  some  of  it  being  very 
powdery.  Then  drop  it  into  hot  grease  for  a  few  moments,  add¬ 
ing  flour  and  water,  and  stir  until  brown.  By  adding  water 
and  seasoning,  you  created  a  very  rich  gravy.  This,  when  used 
with  boiled  potatoes  or  beans,  made  a  full  meal.  Early  day 
people,  like  the  cowhoys,  preserved  these  stews  and  beans  by 
bringing  them  to  a  boiling  point  three  times  a  day,  thus  a  large 
stew  provided  breakfast,  dinner  and  supper.  It  took  four 
pounds  of  fresh  meat,  minus  the  bone,  to  make  one  pound  of 
dried  meat  or  jerky. 

Though  we  now  have  refrigerators  and  deep  freezes,  we 
still  make  our  jerky  as  of  old,  except  that  it  is  dried  in  a  screen¬ 
ed  house  away  from  the  flies.  A  line  of  jerky  remains  as  tempt¬ 
ing  as  ever.  No  one  can  resist  looking  it  over  the  first  day 
in  hopes  of  finding  just  a  tiny  piece  that  might  be  dry  enough 
to  eat.  Later,  vacant  spaces  in  the  line  indicate  the  jerky  is 
being  tested  and  some  has  disappeared.  Members  of  the  family, 
especially  the  children,  are  seen  going  about  nibbling  a  piece. 

When  a  vaquero  was  to  take  a  long  jaunt,  he  took  a  pocket 
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full  of  jerky  to  sustain  him.  Jerky  was  easy  to  carry  and  no 
harm  could  come  to  it.  Jerky  stew  is  still  a  must  on  the  Tracy 
Ranch  as  a  treat  or  for  the  hunter  whose  time  for  cooking  is 
limited. 


BIRDS 


“Birds  of  a  feather  flock  together,”  is  an  old  saying.  Two 
of  the  most  fabulous  birds  that  ever  existed  did  not  flock  to¬ 
gether,  but  they  did  flock  into  Buttonwillow  and  Jerry  Slough, 
the  ostrich  and  the  egret.  Both  found  their  ideal  habitat  in  this 
locality,  for  conditions  were  certainly  those  which  were  required 
to  continue  their  species.  The  ostrich  thrived  in  the  dry  and 
rainless  climate  as  demonstrated  by  the  ostriches  on  our  ranch. 
The  egret,  a  member  of  the  heron  family,  found  the  vast  swampy 
lands  of  Buttonwillow  to  his  liking.  He  nested  and  reared  his 
young  peacefully  there  down  through  the  ages,  until  their  num¬ 
bers  darkened  the  sky  in  their  flight.  Prom  its  back  drooped 
beautiful  white  feathers  of  fine  texture  and  strength  which  are 
unsurpassed  in  delicacy  and  beauty. 

These  feathers  were  much  prized  for  ornamental  adorn¬ 
ment  of  fashionable  ladies  of  the  1900 ’s  and  especially  as  hair 
ornaments  for  opera  stars.  This  beauty  of  feathers  finally  led 
to  the  bird’s  downfall.  Unlike  the  ostrich  which  did  not  suffer 
when  robbed  of  his  plumage,  the  egret  gave  his  life  and  at  the 
same  time  that  of  his  progeny.  His  plumage  only  reached  per¬ 
fection  during  the  mating  and  nesting  season,  at  a  time  of 
course,  when  his  feathers  were  most  wanted. 

1  taught  school  in  that  part  of  the  swamp  which  was  being 
cleared  for  farming.  Often,  as  I  drove  by  this  area,  I  heard 
many  gun  shots  in  succession.  I  could  not  understand  this, 
until  my  husband  told  me  men  were  killing  the  egrets  and  ship¬ 
ping  the  feathers,  or  rather  smuggling  them,  across  the  border 
into  Mexico.  Thus  the  feathers  were  acquired  and  sold.  These 
men  were  well  known  to  him,  as  they  lived  in  Bakersfield. 


To  discourage  the  use  of  egret  feathers,  officials  would  clip 
them  when  found  on  ladies  hats  in  public.  Later,  when  the 
swamps  were  drained  and  farms  underway,  many  egrets  could 
be  seen  in  the  irrigation  waters  in  Jerry  Slough.  Today,  they 
are  increasing  in  population. 


BOOK  V 

TRACY  NOTES 


Wildlife  area  developed  on  the  home  ranch  by  Cecil  Tracy  —Photograph  Courtesy  Fred  Hankins,  ASPA,  Taft 
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CHAPTER  I 
KITH  AND  KIN 

Following  several  discussions,  members  of  the  immediate 
family  agreed  to  write  about  MOTHER  and  some  of  the  par¬ 
ticular  memories  they  recalled.  The  results  make  interesting- 
reading  and  prove  how  individual  family  members  can  be.  Fan¬ 
nie  often  has  said,  “I  wonder  what  they  think  about  me?”  In 
this  chapter  she  brings  into  focus  her  own  thoughts  about  those 
who  have  been  so  close  to  her  through  the  years. 

MY  MOTHER  LIVED  TO  BE  NINETY-EIGHT 

As  I  have  said  of  my  mother,  she  was  a  person  who  could  do 
all  things  well,  cooking,  sewing,  nursing,  and  just  being  neigh¬ 
borly  and  helpful  to  those  in  trouble.  She  was  most  retiring 
about  her  own  accomplishments,  yet  actually  she  was  a  very 
gifted  person.  A  wealthy  uncle  wanted  to  educate  her  in  music, 
but  her  mother  was  a  Quaker  and  would  not  permit  it. 

Mother  had  a  very  fine  voice,  one  with  a  range  of  alto,  con¬ 
tralto  and  high  soprano.  Father  too  had  a  good  voice.  1  re¬ 
member  that  they  sang  much  together  after  moving  to  Kern 
County.  At  one  time  they  had  both  been  members  of  a  glee 
club.  She  had  also  done  some  composing.  It  seemed  that 
Mother  tried  to  keep  her  talents  in  the  background,  yet  they 
appeared  because  of  her  helpful  ways  and  generous  nature. 

I  do  not  know  much  about  her  formal  education.  She  was 
quite  young  when  she  married.  In  practical  aspects  she  was 
most  particular,  warning  us  about  our  companions  and  visitors 
who  stopped  by  the  ranch.  I  learned  that  I  could  sooth  Mother’s 
ruffled  spirits  when  she  was  tired  by  combing  her  long  black 
hair. 

Mother  entered  bravely  into  the  rugged  pioneer  life  she  was 
to  experience.  She  helped  bring  many  babies  into  the  world 
though  she  was  untrained  as  a  nurse.  This  life  did  not  destroy 
her  love  for  the  finer  things  that  were  not  attainable  in  our  new 
world,  these  wilds  of  Kern.  She  participated  in  whatever  was 
to  be  found  to  add  culture  to  our  incredibly  bare  surroundings. 

We  girls  went  to  the  dances  attired  in  evening  gowns.  It 
mattered  little  that  they  were  made  of  cheese  cloth  at  three 
cents  per  yard,  mine  in  pink  and  my  sister’s  blue.  When  we  re¬ 
turned,  well  past  midnight,  we  were  sure  to  find  on  the  table 
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waiting  for  us  and  our  escorts,  a  handsome  well-made  custard 
pie,  just  a  pie,  nothing  more,  but  what  a  beauty  it  was.  Mother 
had  baked  it  in  an  oven  fired  with  sage  brush  after  our  depar¬ 
ture  .  Her  bread  and  great,  tiered  cakes  were  a  joy  to  us  all. 

Mother  spent  her  last  years  in  my  company.  At  one  time 
we  bought  a  nice  home  in  Bakersfield  on  Chester  Lane.  In¬ 
cluded  were  water  rights,  so  my  father  could  do  small  farming. 
I  moved  my  mother  into  Bakersfield,  but  her  husband  always 
took  her  back  to  the  ranch.  Neither  could  adjust  to  city  life,  so 
they  finally  moved  back  to  the  homestead.  Onlv  when  my  father 
died  would  she  join  my  own  family. 

MY  FAMILY  ON  PROBATION 

The  period  of  five  years,  from  1943-1948,  might  be  said  to 
have  been  a  probation  period  prefacing  the  actual  forming  of 
Tracy  Ranch  Incorporated.  While  my  own  sons,  Cecil,  Darrel, 
and  Tilton,  had  been  on  the  farm  all  their  lives,  I  was  not  sure 
they  could  clear  the  hurdle  of  farming  at  this  time.  The  respon¬ 
sibilities  allied  with  financing  and  modern  farming  were  steadi¬ 
ly  increasing.  All  their  training  had  been  under  obsolete 
methods  with  horsedrawn  out-moded  equipment.  Furthermore, 
the  ranch  was  in  poor  shape.  During  the  time  of  all  my  struggle 
to  save  it,  the  acreage  had  taken  on  an  atmosphere  of  neglect, 
and  was  baddy  in  need  of  face  lifting.  To  do  this  necessitated 
a  loan.  I  was  afraid  our  place  would  not  be  attractive  to  the 
loan  companies  of  the  day.  Progress  had  not,  as  yet,  opened 
the  sleepy  eyes  of  land  appraisers. 

It  would  make  little  difference  that  the  land  had  water, 
dwellings,  and  fences,  some  stock,  and  a  force  of  young  men, 
strong  and  ambitious,  who  were  available  and  ready  to  go  to 
work.  All  the  existing  assets  represented  the  greater  part  of 
Mr.  Tracy’s  young  life,  but  this  did  not  seem  enough.  The 
fields  were  brown,  not  green.  Color  seemed  sometimes  to  have 
been  very  important.  Besides  evaluating  my  own  sons  it  was 
necessary  to  consider  my  sons-in-laws  too,  as  Frances  and 
Martha  were  married  and  were  to  be  included  in  any  property 
arrangements  I  might  devise. 

The  education  of  Cecil,  Darrel,  and  Tilton  ended  with  their 
high  school  graduation.  The  girls  were  University  of  Califor¬ 
nia  Los  Angeles  graduates.  Frances  had  attended  Fashion  Art 
School  in  San  Francisco,  Wolfe’s  School  of  Costume  Design, 
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one  and  one-half  years  in  Bakersfield  College,  and  four  sum¬ 
mers  in  Fresno  State  College  at  Huntington  Lake.  Martha,  after 
graduating  from  high  school,  spent  two  years  in  Junior  College 
and  then  two  years  in  U.C.L.A.  majoring  as  always  in  art. 
Neither  dress  designing  nor  art  sounded  too  much  like  country 
life.  In  fact,  Martha  was  definitely  against  the  countryside. 
She  had  witnessed  my  struggle  and  had  no  appetite  for  the 
same  dish.  Frances  had  never  expressed  like  or  dislike  for 
ranch  life,  but  as  Cecil  put  it,  “  They  were  never  here ;  they  were 
always  away  in  school.  ’  ’  However,  the  girls  did  come  home  as 
often  as  possible  and  helped  me  without  complaint.  It  had  been 
my  desire  to  keep  them  in  school  to  finish  their  education  and 
preparation  in  some  special  field. 

What  was  stated  above  seems  very  necessary  in  describing 
the  facts  that  1  was  obliged  to  consider  when  thinking  of  re¬ 
organizing  the  ownership  of  the  ranch.  How  would  this  affect 
the  members  of  my  family  and  those  they  had  married!  In  ad¬ 
dition  I  had  two  sons-in-law  and  two  daughters-in-law  to  con¬ 
sider.  My  daughters  were  not  even  associated  with  the  ranch  at 
the  time,  and  unfortunately,  Cecil’s  marriage  had  not  lasted. 

Regardless,  Cecil,  my  oldest,  had  remained  steadfast  in  his 
belief  that  there  were  a  lot  of  possibilities  and  happiness  in  the 
ranch.  He  must  have  had  vision,  for  certainly  it  has  come  to  be. 
He  has  been  a  great  help  in  plotting  the  land  and  water-ways  to 
the  best  advantage  in  bringing  the  land  into  high  productivity. 
So,  I  term  him  under  the  head  of  land  management.  Darrel 
entered  the  U.  S.  Postal  Service  remaining  as  such  for  more 
than  thirty  years.  This  put  him  pretty  much  out  of  the  prac¬ 
tical  ranch  picture.  However,  he  has  always  been  intensely  in¬ 
terested,  attending  all  the  meetings  and  helping  in  shaping  the 
operations.  He  is  fundamentally  a  good  farmer  and  will  rejoin 
the  ranch-force  in  1963.  Tilton  had  a  valid  claim  to  being  a 
farmer  and  like  the  other  members  of  the  firm,  deep  content¬ 
ment  surrounds  his  life.  In  high  school  he  worked  faithfully  in 
the  study  of  agriculture.  In  his  intense  desire  to  always  have 
the  fund  raising  programs  of  his  school  a  success,  the  ranch 
came  second. 

One  night  I  heard  commotion  that  seemingly  went  till  dawn. 
In  the  morning  I  found  the  ranch  had  been  stripped  of  much  that 
could  be  used  at  a  high  school  rodeo,  bucking  barrels,  chicken 
batteries,  panels,  and  even  some  cattle  we  were  fattening.  The 
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cattle  were  to  be  riden  by  some  potential  cowboys.  All  of  this  is 
neglible  now  since  lie  came  out  adequately  prepared,  wearing  a 
hat  twisted  and  dipped  to  cowboy  style  to  ride  herd  on  cattle  of 
which  the  ranch  can  well  be  proud.  Our  freezers  are  kept  stock¬ 
ed  at  all  times  with  prime  beef,  not  forgetting  the  jerky  lines. 

E.  J.  (Skip)  Selvidge  at  the  time  of  his  marriage  to  Frances 
was  employed  by  the  Fox  Studios  of  Hollywood.  While  the 
style  of  farmer  and  cowboy  life  he  was  projecting  was  hardly 
comparable  to  our  ranch  operations,  I  believe  he  had  no  false 
notions  given  him  by  the  motion  picture  he  had  been  throwing 
on  the  screen  for  eighteen  years.  Fourteen  of  those  years  had 
been  with  Twentieth  Century  Fox  in  Los  Angeles.  Besides  his 
high  school  in  Idaho,  he  had  gone  a  year  to  college  and  a  year 
for  special  training  in  Electrical  Trade  School.  Skip’s  experi¬ 
ence  in  these  fields  qualified  him  as  manager  of  the  ranch  shop 
and  to  be  responsible  for  electrical  installations  of  the  machin¬ 
ery  and  equipment  used  on  the  ranch.  A  maintenance  truck 
under  his  supervision  is  in  addition  a  supply  truck,  for  it  carries 
gas  and  oil  to  field  equipment.  If  possible,  minor  breakdowns 
are  cared  for  on  the  spot.  Some  machinery  such  as  hay  balers, 
tractors,  planters,  and  other  equipment  operate  many  hours  of 
the  night,  guided  by  strong  headlights.  These  crews  are  re¬ 
lieved  by  fresh  crews  who  operate  in  daylight.  The  pumps  are 
not  shut  down,  and  water  flows  in  some  fields  constantly.  All 
this  calls  for  night  and  day  supervision  by  some  member  of  the 
firm. 

A  couple,  who  came  recently  from  Arkansas,  were  employ¬ 
ed  by  the  Wildwood  School  District.  The  wife,  on  hearing  a 
strange  noise  through  the  night,  inquired  of  Frances,  “What  is 
that  noise  I  hear  all  night?”  “That  is  a  tractor,”  answered 
Frances.  “What’s  it  going  all  night  for?”  “We  are  farming. 
Don’t  they  farm  in  Arkansas?”  “Yes,  but  we  don’t  get  so 
excited  about  it,”  said  the  lady  just  new  to  Jerry  Slough. 

Martha’s  marriage  brought  Jack  Frey  into  the  ranch  pic¬ 
ture.  Jack  needed  no  transfusion  to  put  farming  into  his  blood. 
It  was  already  there.  After  graduating  from  Junior  College, 
he  entered  Davis.  Two  years  later,  he  graduated  with  honors  in 
Animal  Husbandry,  Agronomy,  and  Soil  Chemistry.  In  addi¬ 
tion  Jack  had  the  qualities,  strength  and  will  that  led  him  into 
farming  life. 

It  seemed  necessary  that  I  give  this  resume  of  the  members 
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oi‘  the  ranch,  for  they  form  the  pivot  about  which  our  organiza¬ 
tion  revolves.  Together  they  must  develop  its  resources,  deter¬ 
mine  its  policies  and  standards,  keep  it  in  tune  with  neighbor¬ 
ing  communities,  and  above  all,  harmonize  and  cooperate  within 
our  own  circles. 


FAMILY  INSIGHT 

One  day  a  small  nephew  perched  for  safety  in  the  barn 
rafters  frightened  the  cattle  Mr.  Tracy  was  trying  to  corral. 
“Get  down  on  the  hay;  you’ll  be  safe  there!  They  can’t  get 
you,”  called  out  Mr.  Tracy.  “Yes,  they  can.  I  saw  in  my 
picture  book  where  the  cow  jumped  over  the  moon.  ’  ’ 

Again,  after  his  nephew’s  request  to  own  a  small  calf  of  his 
own  was  granted,  it  appeared  the  care  of  the  calf  was  being 
neglected.  When  he  was  queried  regarding  its  care,  he  whined 
in  a  complaining  tone,  “Well,  do  I  have  to  feed  him  every  single 
day?” 

Cecil,  when  small,  saw  his  father  on  a  mowing  machine 
near  the  house.  His  surprise  remark  was,  “Mama,  I  want  to  go 
ride  the  scissors  with  Daddy.” 

Darrel,  age  three  years,  a  rabid  gatherer  of  hen  eggs,  spied 
a  big  one  in  the  ostrich  pen.  He  climbed  the  fence  in  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  adding  it  to  the  hen  eggs,  but  the  old  male  ostrich  made 
strenuous  efforts  to  pick  him  off.  At  last  frightened,  Darrel 
called  out, 4  4  Birdie  bite,  birdie  bite !  ’  ’ 

Darrel  age  two  to  three  and  still  in  dresses,  crowded  up 
against  the  door,  eggs  dropping  out  each  side  of  his  little  apron 
dress  crying, 4  4  Hen  lay,  hen  lay !  ’  ’ 

Mom  contemplating  her  strength  preparatory  to  moving 
some  large  chicken  coops, 4  4  If  I  can  move  it  an  inch,  I  can  move 
it  a  mile.” 

THE  BUSY  BEES 

The  maintaining  of  the  ranch  homes  plays  no  small  part  in 
the  success  of  a  well  organized  amicable  circle.  Our  men  meet 
once  a  month  and  while  the  women  interfere  very  little  in  ranch 
affairs,  they  do  debate  those  things  relating  to  their  homes  and 
guidance  of  the  children  in  relation  to  the  corporation.  Occasion¬ 
ally  the  younger  sprouts  are  invited  to  attend  a  meeting  to 
acquaint  them  with  affairs  that  may  soon  confront  them.  At 
present  though,  most  of  them  are  in  high  school  or  college. 
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The  women  find  none  of  the  ranch  operations  too  provoca¬ 
tive,  but  do  work  in  unity  as  sturdy  pillars,  as  home  builders, 
supplemented  with  elegance  and  good  taste.  While  this  synop¬ 
sis  fits  well  as  a  key  to  all  feminine  members  of  our  ranch  circle, 
it  should  be  said  in  addition,  they  are  all  indomitable  workers 
and  promoters  both  at  home  and  in  civic  undertakings. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  designate  the  character  of  these 
ladies  and  pit  one  against  the  other.  While  all  have  equal  quali¬ 
fications,  in  some  ways  they  are  radically  different,  and  it  might 
be  precarious  here  for  me  to  make  any  realistic  comparisons, 
which  might  put  them  in  direct  competition.  It  is  best  not  to 
portray  them  in  detailed  comments,  but  to  visualize  them  as 
alluring  in  their  all  around  abilities.  Just  a  few  comments  to 
separate  them  as  individuals,  I  add  for  that  purpose. 

Martha,  when  small,  standing  by  as  the  guilty  one  in  wind¬ 
ing  my  yarn  about  all  the  bushes  in  an  appalling  tangle,  and 
listening  to  the  other  accusations  as  to  her  being  the  guilty  one, 
defiantly  chirped,  “Yes,  Martha  did  it,  and  Martha  don’t  care.” 
She  is  not  willing  now  to  be  the  victim  of  circumstances.  Martha 
plans  her  activities  down  to  the  daily  requirements  of  her  home, 
her  teaching,  and  her  social  life.  Things  must  fit  just  like  a 
puzzle,  each  block  in  its  respective  niche.  One  thing  out  of  place 
disturbs  the  technique  of  her  crystal  ball  life,  the  reflections  of 
which  must  be  festive,  pleasurable  images  from  day  to  day  liv¬ 
ing,  having  the  characteristics  of  a  well  organized  circus  with 
an  effusion  of  carnival  gaiety.  There  must  be  no  incompetent 
dubious  results  from  the  cash  register  of  life. 

The  creator  designed  Katie,  my  daughter-in-law,  to  be  of 
of  regal  lineage  and  for  this  purpose  he  gave  her  queenly  man¬ 
nerisms.  It  is  regrettable  we  cannot  place  a  crown  on  her  head 
really,  but  we  do  so  epigramatically  for  her  alluring  gentle  man¬ 
ners.  She  reigns  in  a  castle  with  a  husband  and  four  boys  as 
her  subjects.  We  are  fortunate  that  part  of  our  great  American 
freedom  allows  numerous  queens. 

Prances  Selvidge,  a  daughter  member  of  the  Tracy  clan, 
lends  a  stimulating  atmosphere  to  ranch  concepts.  She  is  not 
given  to  frittering  away  valuable  time.  Being  unaffected  when 
faced  with  unusual  problems,  Frances  thoroughly  enjoys  dig¬ 
ging  in  on  worthwhile  projects.  She  is  a  graduate  of  two 
schools  of  design  which  enables  her  to  fashion  her  personal 
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wardrobe  to  current  standards,  not  ignoring  completely  depart¬ 
ment  store  clothes  rack  garments  which  she  often  changes  to 
tier  style  by  a  deft  touch.  She  has  added  to  the  ranch  activities 
with  her  Camellia  garden,  her  deftness  with  dry  arrangements 
and  candle-making  as  w7ell  as  a  major  role  in  producing  the  an¬ 
nual  Buttonwillow  Chamber  of  Commerce  show. 

MARIE 

Marie  is  my  daughter-in-law,  my  son  Darrel’s  wife.  When 
I  wrote  her  name,  I  thought  of  the  title  of  an  old  familiar  song 
from  my  youth,  “Come  to  Me  Sw^eet  Marie”.  I  discarded  the 
lines  of  the  song  because  they  did  not  serve  to  describe  her.  This 
song  is  far  too  sentimental. 

For  Marie,  life  has  to  be  something  more  rewarding.  She 
is  more  satisfied  with  life  if  there  are  a  few7  family  problems  to 
face  in  addition  to  the  pleasures  and  profit  of  their  activities 
and  inspiring  goals  ahead. 

Marie  has  been  kept  alert,  active,  and  happy  by  having  two 
daughters  to  raise.  Besides  dedicating  part  of  her  time  to  a 
well-organized  program  of  teaching  in  the  school  at  Button- 
willow7,  she  also  has  Darrel’s  problems  to  share.  Yes,  that  is 
what  it  takes  to  keep  Marie’s  inspiring  vigor  alive:  a  Post¬ 
master  husband,  a  home,  a  school,  and  two  daughters  in  college. 

BROTHER  GILBERT 

1  have  tried  along  the  way  to  give  a  glimpse  of  my  immedi¬ 
ate  family,  one  brother  and  three  sisters.  Here-to-fore  I  have 
spoken  of  Nellie  and  Hazel.  My  brother  Gilbert,  and  I  were 
very  close.  He  was  a  philosophical  person.  I  do  not  know  how 
far  he  went  in  living  by  his  philosophy,  perhaps  too  far,  because 
he  could  not  be  said  to  have  been  very  progressive  in  his  ranch 
undertakings.  I  judge  his  practicability  was  somewhat  out  of 
line  so  far  as  to  make  him  unaware  of  the  examples  of  the  suc¬ 
cesses  and  failures  of  those  about  him.  He  was  of  fine,  honest 
character  and  enjoyed  life  in  his  quiet  way.  Marriage  brought 
Molly  Blalock  into  his  life.  Assistance  in  educating  her  to  be¬ 
come  a  teacher  wTas  provided  through  a  legacy  belonging  to  my 
mother. 

After  his  two  children  grew  up,  he  unfortunately  became  a 
widower,  and  in  his  loneliness,  the  companionship  of  our  child¬ 
hood  returned.  Very  often  he  called  for  me  at  my  school  wdiere 
I  w7as  teaching  near  home  about  four  o’clock.  He  would  say, 
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“1  have  been  to  the  store.  I  have  a  little  treat.  I  will  take  you 
home.  ’  ’  The  treat  was  always  something  he  knew  I  liked  very 
much.  It  was  he  who  many  years  previously  had  brought  me 
the  sardines  during  the  final  eighth  grade  exams.  When  he  be¬ 
came  very  ill,  he  called  for  me,  and  I  stayed  by  him  to  the  last. 
His  final  words  were,  “Stay  by  Clifford.”  Clifford  was  his 
son.  I  obeyed  his  last  request  as  long  as  help  was  needed. 

DOLLY 

I  have  left  Dolly  to  speak  of  last  because  Dolly  had  an  un¬ 
limited  store  of  tricks  and  predictions  which  she  used  to  her  ad¬ 
vantage  and  without  much  clarity  to  those  about  her.  She  was 
kind  and  hospitable  to  all  my  family.  She  loved  my  children, 
and  had  some  of  them  with  her  whenever  possible.  The  door  to 
her  heart  was  always  open.  She  was  a  successful  elementary 
school  teacher  for  thirty-two  years,  always  in  the  county.  Her 
husband  was  George  E.  Taylor,  a  well  known  business  man  in 
Bakersfield,  and  a  devoted  lodge  member.  Perhaps  one  of  the 
tricks  she  played  on  her  faithful  husband  will  display  her  char¬ 
acter  more  clearly  than  words. 

Mv  mother’s  fame  as  a  fine  cake  maker  was  well  known  to 
Mr.  Taylor.  He  became  inspired  with  the  idea  of  having  Mother 
bake  and  decorate  one  of  her  fine  cakes  as  a  wonderful  surprise 
for  his  lodge  brothers.  His  plan  was  approved  by  all,  even 
Dolly.  With  her  help  the  kitchen  went  into  operation  to  produce 
this  culinary  wonder.  Now  one  of  Mother’s  fine  cakes  was  no 
easy  task.  There  was  a  lot  of  measuring,  beating,  and  mixing 
of  valuable  ingredients  and  then  careful  baking.  Dolly  was  not 
worried,  for  she  alwavs  had  a  wav  out  without  much  effort. 

The  important  day  arrived  and  Dolly  informed  my  mother 
the  cake  would  be  made  as  follows.  She  herself  had  decided  to 
go  to  the  baker  and  buy  two  plain  cakes.  By  putting  them  to¬ 
gether,  frosting  and  decorating  would  be  a  simple  matter  thus 
producing  finally  a  cake  of  proportions  that  would  gratify  hus¬ 
band  George.  She  presented  the  matter  in  such  a  pleasing  way 
that  no  suspicions  were  aroused  in  my  mother’s  mind. 

Of  course,  the  sad  sad  part  came  when  George  delivered  his 
well  prepared  speech  on  my  mother’s  baking,  and  then  present¬ 
ed  the  cake  the  evening  of  the  lodge  banquet.  The  cake  was  a 
beauty  to  behold,  for  its  marvel  of  decorative  art  was  enough  to 
tickle  the  palate  of  the  most  uninspired  appetite.  When  the  knife 
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slashed  into  the  heart  of  this  ornamental  tragedy,  Dolly’s  trick¬ 
ery  of  old  yellow  store  cake  was  exposed.  I  was  not  present,  but 
I  was  told  that  the  humility  of  Mr.  Taylor  has  never  been 
paralleled  in  domestic  circles. 

Of  course,  Dolly  was  not  aware  that  her  husband  was  going 
to  deliver  such  a  speech,  and  expose  her  trick  in  preparing  the 
cake.  Now  you  know  Dolly  as  we  all  knew  her,  kind,  generous, 
loveable,  and  unpredictable.  One  of  Dolly’s  habits  was  the 
using  of  my  name  in  an  effort  to  find  out  something  while  not 
giving  herself  away.  She  would  say,  “This  is  Mrs.  Tracy,” 
over  the  telephone,  then  follow  with  her  request,  what  ever  that 
might  be,  never  disclosing  her  true  identity. 

THE  GEORGE  TILTON  FAMILY 
(Sister  Nellie) 

Nellie,  the  oldest  of  our  family  of  children,  had  been  sepa¬ 
rated  from  us  by  complete  blindness,  until  she  was  about  six¬ 
teen  years  old.  Fortunately,  specialists  in  San  Francisco  were 
able  to  restore  her  sight.  When  we  moved  to  Kern  County,  we 
were  again  separated  as  she  remained  in  Clements  to  finish  her 
education.  By  the  time  she  rejoined  us,  we  had  left  the  77  Land 
and  returned  to  the  original  homestead  permanently. 

We  were  very  happy  about  her  homecoming,  and  her  mem¬ 
ories  remain  very  sacred,  for  she  devoted  much  time  to  me.  I 
had  already  been  transformed  into  a  cowgirl,  and  the  rugged 
plains  life  of  independence  resulted  in  my  being  a  little  vaga¬ 
bond.  The  life  of  fairy  tales  that  1  lived  among  the  thorny  rose 
bushes  had  vanished,  and  I  had  become  somewhat  vapid.  In 
the  fabric  of  life  I  was  now  velveteen.  My  versatility  and  obedi¬ 
ence  gave  me  a  little  choice,  but  what  lay  beyond  was  vague, 
even  to  those  nearest  to  me. 

Nellie  was  puzzled  by  my  rough  venturesome  life.  She  had 
been  suddenly  transplanted  from  a  cultured  home  of  aristocrats 
and  vaulted  into  the  rustic  aridity  of  life  in  a  world  of  sage 
brush,  a  denison  of  countless  lizards,  centipedes,  scorpions,  horn 
toads,  rattlesnakes,  and  underground  varmints.  Many  of  these 
crept  into  the  house  and  nestled  into  our  clothing  hanging  on 
the  walls.  Nellie  spent  much  of  her  time  with  me  in  teaching 
her  philosophy  of  life.  She  said  there  must  be  a  regular  time  to 
perform  regular  duties.  Nellie  explained  to  me  how  to  wash 
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and  iron  my  clothes  and  care  for  the  clean  laundry.  She  said, 
‘ 4 There  had  to  be  regular  time  to  wash  the  soiled  clothing”  She 
taught  me  new  ways  to  prepare  food  and  concoct  new  dishes. 
In  fact,  I  began  living  in  a  whole  new  world,  until  her  marriage 
interrupted  her  stay. 

Nellie  married  George  Tilton  when  she  was  quite  young, 
liis  parents  lived  on  the  plains  south  of  Delano.  George  had  al¬ 
ready  graduated  from  a  business  school  in  Stockton.  At  that 
time,  Delano  was  a  poor  field  of  endeavor  for  a  young  married 
couple,  and  hardships  faced  them  immediately.  They  remained 
for  a  time  in  the  home  of  the  husband’s  parents,  while  opening 
a  short  order  restaurant  or  chop  house,  as  they  were  called  in 
Delano.  A  small  hotel  was  their  next  venture,  followed  by  a 

7 

commission  business  in  Tulare. 


Young  George  was  active  and  ambitious,  but  in  those  times, 
making  a  living  was  a  challenge  even  to  older  experienced  men 
of  pioneer  heritage.  The  real  field  of  opportunity  lay  in  the 
more  rugged  life  of  labor,  such  as  sheep  shearing,  harvesting- 
crews,  and  dry  farming.  Several  years  in  San  Francisco  work¬ 
ing  on  the  street  car  lines  followed,  and  then,  a  business  oppor¬ 
tunity  as  manager  of  the  Union  Ice  Plant  brought  the  family, 
now  including  four  boys,  back  to  Bakersfield. 


Idle  proximity  of  the  homes  of  my  sister  and  her  family  to 
the  Tracy  Ranch,  and  the  home  of  our  parents  on  Jerry  Slough, 
was  a  gratifying  situation.  We  all  learned  to  love  and  enjoy 
the  four  little  boys.  The  older  two  spent  their  hunting  days, 
coupled  with  many  other  adventures,  along  the  sloughs.  When 
the  babv  was  only  three  years  old,  the  devoted  mother  and  sister 
was  taken  from  us  by  death.  This  was  the  first  tragedy  our  im¬ 
mediate  family  had  suffered. 

The  four  motherless  boys  at  once  became  a  family  project. 
The  determining  factor,  in  the  successful  rearing  of  these  boys, 
was  the  father’s  acceptance  of  the  challenging  duty  of  being 
both  mother  and  father.  He  gave  special  attention  to  their  edu¬ 
cation  and  activities.  At  this  time,  he  carried  as  well  the  weight 
of  a  thriving  business  on  his  shoulders. 


A  family  situation  of  this  nature  posed  many  complications, 
but  by  all  giving  a  helping  hand,  the  boys  grew  and  prospered. 
They  lived  to  take  their  places  as  executives  in  the  business 
world.  Because  of  the  close  association  I  had  with  them,  and 
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the  adequacy  they  have  made  of  all  their  opportunities  to  lead 
a  fruitful  life,  I  have  a  boy  whose  given  name  is  Tilton. 


F.  A.  TRACY 


The  story  of  Ferdinand  A.  Tracy  is  the  story  of  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  first  100  years  of  the  Tracys  along  Jerry  Slough. 
It  is  wise  therefore  to  bring  into  focus  the  efforts  of  this  man. 
The  following  is  taken  from  a  column  written  by  Glendon 
Rodgers  for  the  Southwest  Enterprise ,  dated  August  2,  1962. 

“In  anticipation  of  the  forthcoming  publication  of  The 
Tracy  Saga,  a  cooperative  venture  in  writing  by  Mrs.  Fannie 
Tracy  and  the  author  of  this  column,  it  seemed  appropriate  to 
provide  some  of  the  background  to  the  Tracy  name.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  go  back  and  back  into  the  family  tree  but  rather  to 
look  at  the  name  more  in  its  relationship  to  the  past  hundred 
vears.  To  do  this  we  can  well  start  with  Ferdinand  Tracy,  a 


Ferdinand  Tracy,  the  first  of 
the  Tracys  in  Kern  County. 


successful  pioneer,  who  was  responsible  for  many  of  the  early 
day  beginnings  of  Tracy  Ranch,  Inc.  It  would  be  an  error  too, 
to  transfer  all  credit  to  this  man  for  the  eventual  marriage  of 
William  Tracy  and  Fan  Rowlee  brought  into  true  perspective 
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what  is  true  today  and  the  major  basis  for  writing  The  Tracy 
Saga. 

“On  January  10,  1908  one  of  the  largest  funerals  of  all  early 
days  took  place  in  Bakersfield  as  F.  A.  Tracy,  following  an  ill¬ 
ness  of  four  years,  then  in  his  78th  year  and  46th  in  Kern 
County  was  committed  to  his  Maker.  His  survivors  included 
his  wife,  a  niece,  Mrs.  James  Arp,  and  two  nephews,  William 
and  Theodore.  A  brother  lived  in  the  northern  part  of  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley.  In  looking  over  the  early  publications  of  the 
day  including  the  local  newspapers  one  finds  recreated  for  the 
reader  a  picture  of  a  man  fine  and  strong  in  his  influences,  one 
held  high  in  regard  by  his  fellowmen,  recognized  for  his  leader¬ 
ship,  and  at  all  times  a  gentleman. 

“Born  in  Wilkes-Barre,  Pennsylvania,  October  21,  1829 
Uncle  “Ferd”  as  he  was  later  affectionately  known  within  the 
family  associated  himself  at  age  21  with  a  large  immigrant  train 
headed  for  the  gold  fields  of  California.  Arriving  August  6, 
1850  he  rapidly  became  active  in  his  new  adopted  state,  first 
serving  as  a  Lt.  in  a  company  of  United  States  troops  sent  to 
quell  Indian  uprisings  in  northern  California.  Following  his 
severance  from  the  military  service  with  an  honorable  dis¬ 
charge,  he  began  mining  operations  with  only  fair  success  near 
Placerville.  By  1853  he  had  formed  a  co-partnership  with 
Charles  Wellington  Canfield.  A  year  later  this  newly  organ¬ 
ized  team  moved  over  into  stock  raising.  This  was  to  become  a 
unique  business  based  on  a  fine  sincere  understanding,  lacking 
in  disagreements  and  one  that  lasted  some  56  years  and  well 
into  the  late  years  of  the  two  men.  Both  were  scholarly,  equally 
gifted  and  of  inherent  good  manners  with  a  sound  basic  educa¬ 
tion.  Mutual  understanding  of  each  others  abilities  became  a 
key  to  their  long  success. 

“Joining  forces  as  Tracy  &  Canfield,  these  men  soon  de¬ 
veloped  both  mining  and  cattle  activities.  By  the  late  1850’s 
their  herds  were  already  ranging  south  along  the  hills  and 
plains  of  the  lower  Central  valley.  These  men  had  vision.  They 
were  attracted  to  the  possibilities  apparent  to  them  in  the  great 
valley.  Leaving  Fresno  in  1859  they  quickly  nudged  across  the 
northwest  corner  of  the  then  unorganized  lands  of  a  future 
Kern  County,  thereby  setting  a  first  time  for  their  subsequent 
larger  operations  along  the  west  side.  Operating  first  on  the 
Carrisa  Plains  where  pasture  for  their  large  herds  was  avail- 
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able,  the  two  men  in  1862  next  moved  their  cattle  east  toward 
the  Kern  River.  Ferdinand  located  along  Buena  Vista  and 
Jerry  Sloughs  while  Canfield  established  himself  in  the  Old 
River  area.  Both  began  acquiring  large  tracts  of  land  upon 
which  to  conduct  their  business.  They  were  ambitious  men  to 
whom  action  was  important.  Soon  the  famous  Tracy-Canfield 
91  brand  became  well  known  to  Kern  County  folks  as  their  large 
herds  ranged  over  several  thousand  acres  in  the  Canfield  pre¬ 
cinct  and  adjacent  to  the  Kern  river  and  the  Kern  delta. 


<  i 


In  1875  Mr.  Tracy  was  united  in  marriage  to  Mrs.  Ellen 
Baker,  widow  of  the  late  Colonel  Thomas  Baker,  founder  of 
Bakersfield.  Tracy  moved  to  town  where  he  began  taking  an 
active  part  in  the  rapidly  growing  settlement.  Through  his 
work  and  effort  he  was  largely  responsible  for  helping  to  shape 
the  affairs  of  the  newly  organized  Kern  County.  At  one  time 
he  served  as  county  surveyor.  Too,  he  served  as  a  member  of 
the  County  Board  of  Education  at  the  time  Kern  County  High 
School  was  seeking  its  first  classrooms  (1892).  His  integrity 
and  his  fine  character  won  for  him  universal  esteem,  according 
to  earlv  writers.  Every  man  who  knew  him  was  his  friend. 
Well  read  in  the  fields  of  poetry,  history,  religion  and  political 
economy,  and  a  staunch  Republican  were  all  assets  to  F.  A. 
Tracv  as  he  made  his  influences  felt  about  him.  ” 


CHARLES  WELLINGTON  CANFIELD 


Though  certainly  not  in  any  real  sense  part  of  the  family 
this  man  who  in  1877  was  state  senator  from  the  district  that 
included  Kern  County,  certainly  helped  influence  and  perhaps 
shape  some  of  the  decisions  made  by  earlier  members  of  the 
family  who  were  county  residents.  He  was  a  well  informed  man 
who  used  his  talents  wisely  as  indicated  in  his  work  on  some  of 
the  laws  of  early  day  California. 


Upon  coming  to  Old  River  he  acquired  the  Barnes-Harris 
homestead,  one  of  the  first  in  the  valley  (1859),  and  the  John 
Olton  homestead,  all  of  which  soon  became  known  as  the  Can- 
field  Ranch.  A  small  townsite  was  laid  out  and  christened  Can- 
field.  Soon  he  brought  his  wife  west  from  their  home  in  Boston. 
The  long  separation  while  Mr.  Canfield  built  his  way  up  in  the 
west  had  led  to  numerous  warm  love  letters  for  theirs  was  a 
very  close  association.  Mrs.  Canfield  was  a  teacher  in  the 
Boston  Conservatory  of  Music.  While  attending  Mary  Lyon’s 
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School  for  Girls  at  an  earlier  date  she  had  traded  eggs  and 
other  farm  products  for  her  tuition.  Of  wide  interest  was  her 
father,  the  well  known  Judge  Cooley,  famous  for  his  authorship 
of  a  book  on  law. 


Eventually  Mrs.  Canfield  had  her  grand  piano  shipped 

from  Boston  to  become  one  of  the  earliest  in  the  countv.  That 

•/ 

the  Canfields  had  carpets  on  their  floors  in  those  early  days  is 
a  matter  of  record. 

Mr.  Canfield  was  a  cattleman,  yet  he  helped  to  shape  the 
‘‘no  fence  law”  which  is  still  in  effect  today.  In  brief  this  law 
required  a  cattleman  to  restrain  his  cattle  on  the  open  range 
from  trespassing  on  another’s  property.  The  fact  that  he 
helped  pass  this  law  gives  insight  into  his  regard  for  duty. 

Once  established  in  the  Old  River  area  he  became  one  of 
the  first  to  grow  a  vineyard  and  establish  a  dairy.  At  one  time 
my  husband  could  have  purchased  the  Canfield  Ranch  for  a 
nominal  sum  per  acre.  However  his  judgment  advised  against 
such  a  move,  and  this  action  was  never  regretted. 

When  the  powers  of  these  two  active  men,  Tracy  and  Can- 
field,  began  to  wane  they  retired  to  their  first  love  “ books.” 
Both  men  had  said  they  liked  to  work  in  the  mines  because  then 
they  could  retire  at  night  and  read.  Mr.  Canfield  was  content 
to  spend  his  last  years  living  a  quiet  life  here  in  Jerry  Slough 
with  Mr.  Tracy  and  myself.  As  long  as  he  could  lift  a  hoe  he 
raised  sweet  peas.  Then  driving  two  small  mules  hooked  to  a 
buggy,  he  carried  the  flowers  to  his  wife’s  grave  in  Bakersfield. 
It  was  only  after  1902  that  I  came  to  know  C.  W.  Canfield  for 
that  was  the  way  he  signed  his  name.  Eventually  his  Old  River 
property  passed  into  the  hands  of  Carr  and  Haggin  and  finally 
to  the  Kern  County  Land  Company  where  it  is  still  known  as 
the  Canfield  Ranch. 


SPECIAL  NOTE  TO  READERS: 

The  next  chapter  was  independently  written  by  Mrs. 
Tracy’s  sons  and  daughters.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  the 
various  lights  in  which  they  described  their  mother. 
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CHAPTER  II 

MOTHER  HAD  A  WAY  OF  DOING  THINGS 

I  believe  I  had  one  of  the  happiest  childhoods  that  any  hu¬ 
man  could  ever  have.  This  was  made  possible  almost  single 
handed  by  my  mother.  Now,  as  I  look  back,  it  all  took  place 
with  the  absence  of  material  things  except  on  rare  occasions. 
Included  here  are  a  few  of  these  special  times  that  I  remember 
most  vividlv. 

I  can  recall  so  well  hounding  my  folks  for  a  pocket  watch. 
Though  I  was  not  yet  of  school  age,  and  could  not  tell  time,  I 
had  observed  the  hired  men  referring  to  their  time  pieces.  I 
believed  a  watch  packed  a  lot  of  importance.  Finally,  the  great 
day  arrived.  Mother  gave  me  a  dollar  to  buy  a  pocket  watch. 
In  1924  that  was  all  the}'  cost,  tax  and  all.  I  went  to  the  Miller 
and  Lux  General  Store  located  in  Buttonwillow.  Upon  looking 
into  the  show  case,  a  new  problem  arose  that  I  had  not  consid¬ 
ered.  There  must  have  been  a  half-dozen  different  brands  and 

stvles  of  dollar  watches.  The  clerk  asked  me  which  one  I 
•/ 

wanted.  Being  a  young  boy  raised  with  horses  and  hearing  the 
men  talk  about  fast  horses,  I  placed  a  lot  of  importance  on 
speed,  so  it  was  only  natural  to  want  the  fastest  watch  they  had, 
and  that  was  my  answer. 

Another  time  at  an  age  when  I  was  learning  to  break  horses, 
1  wanted  a  certain  set  of  books  that  dealt  with  this  subject.  This 
was  in  1933,  right  in  the  middle  of  the  depression.  I  wrote  to 
Ihe  company  and  priced  the  desired  books.  They  were  quite 
high  priced,  and  1  knew  there  was  no  money  like  that  in  the 
entire  family.  I  guess  the  depression  was  telling  on  the  book 
company  also,  as  I  kept  hearing  from  them  about  every  thirty 
days,  and  each  letter  quoted  a  cheaper  price.  Finally  I  thought 
they  were  cheap  enough  for  me  to  approach  Mother  with  the 
proposition  which  involved  ten  dollars.  She  weighed  the  matter 
very  carefully  and  said,  “We  will  see.”  During  the  next  sixty 
days  she  would  talk  to  me  about  it.  After  making  sure  it  was 
not  a  passing  fancy,  I  was  allowed  to  purchase  the  books  for 
which  I  was  most  grateful.  They  turned  out  to  be  very  helpful 
to  me.  I  did  not  fully  appreciate  what  a  sacrifice  that  ten  dol¬ 
lars  must  have  been  at  that  time,  until  later  as  a  grown  man.  I 
still  have  this  set  of  books  and  can  not  look  at  them  without 
thinking  what  a  mother  will  do  to  make  one  of  her  children’s 
lives  a  happier  one. 
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1  am  sincerely  sorry  for  any  embarrassment  I  might  have 
caused  Mother,  but  the  one  that  sticks  with  me  through  the 
years  is  the  time  we  had  a  big  party  in  the  community.  I  was 
raised  more  or  less  on  beef,  beans  and  bread,  so  at  the  age  of 
five  I  had  a  “leppy  calf  belly”  on  me.  This  party  was  in  the 
summer,  and  several  of  us  were  swimming  out  at  the  well.  1 
came  by  Mother  and  one  of  her  lady  friends  from  town.  The 
lady  pointed  at  my  large  belly  and  said,  “What  is  that,  soda 
pop V9  “No,  that ’s  guts, ’ ’  was  my  reply. 

My  father  became  somewhat  of  an  invalid  in  my  boyhood, 
so  all  the  responsibility  of  making  a  living  and  raising  the 
younger  part  of  the  family  fell  on  Mother’s  shoulders.  Due  to 
these  circumstances  she  had  little  time  to  worry  about  us  chil¬ 
dren.  We  just  kind  of  grew  up.  I  enjoyed  this  freedom  very 
much  and  wondered  why  so  many  of  my  friends  could  not  join 
me  in  all  the  ventures  I  undertook.  There  was  one  such  boy,  a 
son  of  a  doctor  in  Bakersfield.  In  1932  we  decided  to  go  on  a 
pack  trip  to  the  high  Sierras,  though  we  were  only  thirteen  years 
old.  We  went  to  the  store  where  this  family  traded  and  charged 
all  our  groceries  to  the  doctor,  put  the  shoes  on  our  saddle  and 
pack  horses,  and  took  off  for  six  weeks.  Being  new  to  the  pack 
business,  we  had  overlooked  a  few  items  that  were  needed.  We 
finally  came  upon  a  camp  of  air  force  officers  in  the  back  coun¬ 
try  that  could  not  get  over  two  kids  way  back  there  by  them¬ 
selves.  They  furnished  us  with  the  needed  food  items  and  equip¬ 
ment,  but  none  of  it  meant  so  much  as  a  split  bamboo  fishing  rod 
that  was  in  the  booty.  We  were  no  more  around  the  corner  when 
we  had  to  decide  who  was  to  own  the  rod.  We  did  not  have  a  coin 
to  flip,  so  we  spit  on  a  rock  and  flipped  it.  I  was  the  lucky  boy 
that  day.  The  next  day,  while  fishing  in  the  gorge  of  the  Kern 
Tliver,  I  slipped  on  a  mossy  rock,  lost  my  rod,  fish,  and  almost 
my  life  in  that  churning  river.  I  thought  so  much  of  the  rod,  I 
let  myself  go  through  the  rapids  the  second  time  in  hopes  of 
recovering  it,  but  to  no  avail. 

To  show  further  how  liberal  Mother  was  with  her  children, 
1  remember  that  while  we  were  in  high  school  our  agriculture 
department  at  Wasco  High  School  put  on  a  rodeo.  My  folks 
owned  a  lot  of  cattle  and  horses  at  that  time,  so  I  volunteered  to 
furnish  all  the  stock,  panels,  bucking  burrels,  etc.,  for  the  show. 
T  never  asked  anyone,  just  started  hauling  things  away.  I  even 
took  the  steers  my  parents  were  trying  to  fatten.  Not  once  was 
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1  questioned  about  all  this,  or  even  did  T  think  I  was  supposed 
to  tell  anyone. 

Of  all  the  hardships  outside  of  losing  members  of  the 

family,  the  worst  I  can  remember  my  mother  being  hurt  was 

when  she  stepped  on  and  killed  a  little  pet  quail  called,  Che-Che 

Bird.  The  little  fellow  would  follow  her  anywhere  and  moved 

as  fast  as  lightning.  To  this  day,  her  voice  saddens  when  you 

mention  him.  Mother  was  an  unusual  force  in  affecting  the 

ways  of  her  children. 

•> 

Tilton 


MRS.  FANNIE  TRACY 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  putting  together  a  book  such  as  this 
one,  it  would  be  a  great  aid  to  a  writer  to  know  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible  about  his  co-author,  hence  I  offer  the  following  help. 

The  character  of  Mrs.  Fannie  Tracy  is  a  very  definite  one. 
Only  a  few  people  in  her  long  life  have  measured  up  to  what  she 
thinks  a  person  ought  to  be.  She  is  the  finest  judge  of  charac¬ 
ter  I  have  ever  known.  While  my  father  was  taken  in  on  many 
occasions  by  well  dressed,  fine  looking  and  smooth  talking  per¬ 
sons,  never  once  was  Mother  ever  fooled  by  the  same  people. 
I  remember  Mother  warning  him  repeatedly  in  a  gentle  way 
(she  was  always  gentle  to  Dad,  and  he  to  her),  about  the  ad¬ 
vantages  certain  jjeople  might  take  of  him.  Dad  did  not  al¬ 
ways  heed,  but  Mom  was  always  right. 

It  was,  in  the  long  run,  Father’s  disregard  for  Mother’s 
warnings  which  plunged  our  family  into  a  twenty  year  struggle 
that  shortened  his  life  and  placed  a  mighty  burden  on  the  little 
round  shoulders  of  a  great  and  gallant  lady.  There  is  a  strange 
sense  of  responsibility  and  resistance  of  defeat  when  one  is  in 
charge  of  the  accumulated  morsels  of  several  life  times  of 
honest  hard  working  forebears  whose  work  is  yet  not  quite 
done.  Life  itself  seems  to  take  second  place  in  importance,  and 
this  I  will  say  welled  up  in  all  its  mighty  splendor  within 
Mother’s  heart,  and  it  was  contagious. 

We  were  already  in  bad  shape  when  the  great  depression 
hit.  We  fought  with  everything  we  had.  There  were  things  to 
do ;  sometimes  there  were  not  even  minutes  to  spare,  not  even 
seconds  on  some  occasions.  There  was  not  time  to  ask  why,  or 
ask  any  questions,  and  nobody  did.  We  hung  together  like  a 
chain,  no  one  complaining. 
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In  bed  at  night  I  remember  thinking  that  we  were  having  a 
bad  dream  where  one  is  sliding  slowly  down  the  steep  roof  of  a 
tall  building,  and  just  as  part  of  your  body  is  over  the  edge,  you 
chance  to  stop  your  movement  by  catching  your  fingernail  on 
the  small  projecting  head  of  a  shingle  nail.  There  you  are 
in  a  frightening  position,  but  you  have  stopped,  and  that  is  most 
important.  Now,  the  dreamer  had  to  be  very  very  careful  not 
to  lose  that  one  little  hold,  and  to  look  for  another  nail  some 
place,  some  where  in  the  dark. 

As  I  look  back  upon  it  now,  I  wonder  at  the  series  of  ham¬ 
mer  blows  that  hit  us  all  at  once,  and  how  in  the  world  we  ever 
survived  and  saved  what  we  did.  Now  understand,  there  was 
not  really  any  life  at  stake  except  that  it  was  a  direct  cause  of 
my  father’s  illness  and  early  death.  The  struggle  instead  became 
an  obsession,  and  1  am  sure  of  myself,  and  I  think  it  of  the 
others  too,  that  if  a  life  were  demanded  to  stem  the  tide,  there 
would  have  been  no  questions  asked,  and  no  time  to  waste. 
These  are  not  idle  words,  for  I  thought  of  it  at  the  time  and 
questioned  myself  if  I  would  really  give  my  life  if  necessary  to 
avoid  defeat.  I  remember  now  that  I  wished  it  were  that  easy. 
We  caught  this  spirit,  I’m  sure,  from  Mother’s  attitude. 

She  was  like  a  mountain  cat  guarding  her  young.  She  never 
missed  an  opportunity  of  any  kind.  We  had  enemies  of  every 
type.  When  you  are  down  and  about  to  be  butchered  wolves  and 
vultures  show  up  in  great  numbers  from  the  most  unsuspected 
places.  Mother  seemed  to  have  eyes  in  the  back  of  her  head. 
She  had  no  blind  side  and  had  an  uncannv  sense  for  barter  and 
judging  the  future. 

I  remember  one  day  in  1936  when  an  oil  man  drove  into  the 
yard  in  a  brown  car.  He  offered  us  seven  thousand  dollars  for 
a  lease  on  some  of  our  land.  At  the  time  we  could  hardly  get 
hold  of  a  five  dollar  bill.  We  all  talked  together  for  a  while  and 
to  my  great  surprise,  Mother  turned  him  down.  Now  this 
woman  had  not  the  lifetime  of  business  experience  that  a  man  of 
her  age  would  have  had.  She  was  not  familiar  with  oil  com¬ 
panies,  and  the  way  they  operated.  Seven  thousand  dollars  was 
a  great  amount  of  money  to  us  at  that  time,  even  though  we 
were  in  debt  many  many  times  more  than  that.  Still  that  much 
cash  would  have  been  a  gold  mine. 

After  the  agent  left,  we  questioned  Mother  upon  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  turning  the  offer  down.  She  bravely  and  without  hesita- 
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tion  said,  “It  wasn’t  enough;  I  think  they  will  pay  more.”  My 
feeling  was  very  strong,  for  I  feared  she  had  made  a  serious 
mistake.  Seven  thousand  dollars  would  have  been  such  a  great 
help,  she  should  have  taken  it.  The  dust  had  hardly  settled 
from  the  agent’s  departure  when  another  car  drove  in,  another 
oil  lease  agent  for  another  company.  To  make  a  long  story 
short,  within  three  days,  we  closed  the  deal  for  thirty-five 
thousand  dollars.  I  would  have  settled  for  seven,  but  not  my 
mother. 

It  would  seem  that  with  all  that  money  unexpectedly  com¬ 
ing  in,  we  should  have  lifted  right  out  of  trouble.  However, 
that  was  not  quite  true  because  of  the  enormous  amount  of  our 
obligations.  It  did,  however,  cut  down  on  the  interest  we  had  to 
pay,  and  we  managed  to  save  out  just  a  little  cash  for  essentials. 
While  the  oil  leases  were  very  welcome,  and  they  hastened  the 
day  when  we  could  say  that  the  ranch  was  saved,  I  never  did 
believe  we  would  have  failed  without  them. 

It  has  been  a  great  experience,  and  a  great  life.  It  seems 
to  me  it  would  take  ten  years  to  really  write  down  all  of  the 
really  serious  things  that  happened.  As  I  look  back  now,  I  see 
that  it  was  just  twenty  years  from  the  time  we  started  seriously 
to  battle  for  our  home  to  the  day  in  November  1942,  when  we 
paid  off  to  the  last  penny  every  bank,  broker,  merchant  or  hu¬ 
man  who  had  ever  had  hold  of  our  throat. 

Mother  is  eighty-four  now,  and  I  am  nearing  sixty.  I  am 
convinced,  since  I  ’ve  had  time  to  look  around,  that  I  have  known 
intimately  one  of  the  great  persons  of  our  time. 

The  foregoing  is  a  sketch  of  a  certain  serious  period  of  our 
family  and  is  intended  simply  as  background  for  you  to  gain 
understanding. 

Cecil 


MOTHER 

“Mother,”  a  word  which  has  so  many  different  meanings 
to  so  many  different  people.  To  me  as  a  child,  the  second 
(laughter  of  Fannie  C.  Tracy,  it  meant  a  pair  of  arms  to  hold 
me  and  to  rock  me  when  I  was  ill  or  discontented.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  same  two  arms  could  be  quick  and  firm  to  discipline 
me  when  the  occasion  demanded.  Well  do  I  remember  once, 
during  a  naughty  spell,  of  being  quickly  snatched  up  and  having 
my  head  thrust  under  the  spout  of  the  old  hand  pump  on  the 
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back  porch,  while  Mother  pumped  vigorously  with  the  other 
hand.  I  thought  that  she  surely  was  going  to  drown  me  as  I 
fought  and  struggled  to  get  free,  but  such  occasions  were  rare, 
and  for  the  most  part  I  think  of  her  as  radiating  a  certain  kind 
of  warmth.  This  warmth  may  have  been,  at  least  in  part,  physi¬ 
cal.  Having  been  born  cold  blooded  physically,  I  seem  to  have 
spent  a  good  part  of  my  life  trying  to  keep  warm.  My  child¬ 
hood  was  no  exception. 

During  the  winters  on  the  ranch,  our  house  was  heated  by 
good  old  cast  iron  stoves.  These  were  a  joy  and  a  comfort 
when  their  bellies  were  loaded  with  eucalyptus  wood,  and  I  re¬ 
member  with  pleasure  the  sounds  they  made  as  they  hissed,  and 
roared,  and  crackled,  and  popped.  They  could  not  heat  more 
than  one  room.  As  bedtime  approached,  the  fire  was  allowed  to 
die  down,  and  soon  we  were  in  another  world.  We  would  quick¬ 
ly  jump  between  the  icy  sheets  and  seek  the  brick  that  we  had 
heated  on  top  of  the  stove,  then  wrapped  carefully  with  news¬ 
papers.  As  the  night  wore  on,  the  brick  became  a  slick,  cold 
uncomfortable  thing  in  our  bed.  No  amount  of  covers  could 
keep  out  the  penetrating  cold.  It  was  then  that  I  would  creep 
into  Mother’s  room  and  seek  the  warmth  of  her  body.  She 
would  knowingly  take  me  in  her  arms  and  snuggle  me  close  to 
her  as  I  went  blissfully  back  to  sleep. 

The  next  morning  when  I  awoke,  she  would  no  doubt  have 
been  gone  for  several  hours  to  prepare  a  large  breakfast  for  the 
family  and  whatever  farm  hands  or  stray  boys  that  had  sought 
the  shelter  of  our  roof.  It  has  always  been  a  mystery  to  me 
how  Mother  was  able  to  rear  six  children  and  sandwich  some 
twenty  odd  years  of  teaching  in  between,  but  this  she  did.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  particular  era  of  which  I  speak,  she  was  teaching  at 
Bowerbank,  a  small  one  teacher  school  located  about  a  mile  and 
half  from  what  was  then  the  San  Joaquin  Power  Plant  and 
about  a  four  mile  drive  from  our  place.  If  the  Model  A  Ford 
happened  to  be  out  of  order,  Daddy  would  hitch  old  SKIP  to  a 
little  two  wheel  cart  which  was  used  for  such  emergencies.  In¬ 
stead  of  feeling  inconvenienced,  Mother  seemed  to  derive  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  pleasure  from  these  trips.  She  never  seemed  to 
notice  the  cold,  and  she  always  looked  happy  as  she  sat  there 
perched  primly  upon  the  seat  of  the  cart,  reining  old  Skip  ex¬ 
pertly  around  the  chuck  holes  and  through  the  sagebrush.  We 
always  took  the  cut  across  Section  Five,  and  Mother  seldom 
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failed  to  remind  us  that  it  was  our  father  who  had  carved  these 
roads  from  the  sagebrush.  I  was  not  too  impressed  with  the 
condition  of  the  roads,  and  L  sometimes  wondered  if  it  would  not 
have  been  quicker  to  have  followed  the  main  route,  but  I  did  not 
say  so  since  I  too  enjoyed  these  adventures  through  the  sage¬ 
brush.  Occasionally  we  were  rewarded  by  the  sight  of  a  fresh 
outburst  of  mushrooms  by  the  roadside,  or  perhaps  a  humorous 
looking  jack  rabbit  darting  across  our  path.  The  wheels  of  the 
cart,  as  they  passed  lightly  over  the  sandy  loam,  made  a  pleas¬ 
ing  sound  combined  with  the  steady  beat  of  old  Skips’  hoofs. 
Mother  took  a  particular  pride  in  the  fact  that  Skip  had  once 
been  a  race  horse.  I  don ’t  think  that  he  had  f orgotton  it  either, 
for  he  delivered  us  to  school  in  record  time  considering  the 
hazards  of  the  journey. 

After  our  horse  was  unharnessed  and  placed  in  a  stall 
with  that  of  the  Antongiovanni  family,  who  arrived  in  a  similar 
conveyance,  Tilton  and  I  made  a  dash  for  the  schood  house  to 
warm  ourselves  about  the  hugh  old  coal  burning  stove.  This 
stove,  though  very  impressive  in  size,  was  somewhat  of  a  dis¬ 
appointment  in  the  amount  of  heat  produced. 


The  average  enrollment  at  Bowerbank  ran  around  twelve 

to  fifteen  students  and  didn’t  fluctuate  very  much.  It  consisted 

«/ 

largely  of  the  Antongiovanni  family,  a  few  students  from  the 
families  who  worked  at  the  power  plant,  and  Tilton  and  me. 
Mother  had  many  and  varied  interests  in  life,  but  the  three  most 
prominent  were  gardening,  preserving  food,  and  teaching. 
Whatever  she  pursued,  she  did  so  with  her  whole  heart  and  soul 
and  her  teaching  was  no  exception.  I  can  see  her  still,  working 
diligently  with  the  older  children  as  they  studied  the  constitu¬ 
tion,  or  worked  on  arithmetic  or  grammar  while  I  listened  and 
pretended  to  be  studying  my  own  lessons. 

Lunch  time  was  the  high  point  of  the  day,  and  somehow 
Mother  had  inveigled  the  school  board  into  acquiring  an  elec¬ 
tric  range.  This  was  indeed  an  innovation  at  this  time.  The 
children  were  encouraged  to  bring  things  to  cook  in  order  that 
they  might  have  a  hot  lunch.  My  favorite  lunch  was  Campbell’s 
vegetable  soup,  and  I  was  always  fascinated  by  the  little  alpha¬ 
bet  macaronis  it  contained.  We  often  had  baked  potatoes  and 
once  I  even  remember  having  duck. 

Friday  afternoons  were  reserved  for  art,  and  we  all  looked 
forward  to  this  with  great  anticipation.  Some  of  the  projects 
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carried  out  with  the  older  children  were  quite  unique.  I  have 
no  idea  where  Mother  learned  to  do  them,  but  somehow  she  did. 
One  project  in  particular  I  remember  quite  vividly.  We  used 
oval  discs  of  plywood  to  which  we  attached  coils  of  rope  then 
covered  with  raffia.  We  painted  the  rope  peacock  blue  and 
guilded  it  with  gold  paint.  A  piece  of  violent  orange  silk  was 
placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  tray  upon  which  we  mounted  pea¬ 
cock  feathers  and  covered  with  glass.  I  thought  they  were  the 
most  beautiful  things  I  had  ever  seen. 

There  was  one  boy  in  particular  who  was  an  outstanding 
student  in  every  way.  His  name  was  Guido  Antongiovanni. 
Guido  was  the  eldest  of  the  Antongiovanni  children,  and  he 
made  baskets  of  broom  straw  and  raffia  which  he  fashioned  in 
the  Indian  motif.  Mother  often  boasted  that  his  baskets  were 
so  well  made  that  thev  would  hold  water,  and  indeed  thev  were 
works  of  art.  Later  he  learned  to  cover  overnight  bags  with 
ostrich  leather.  Guido  graduated  with  high  honors  from  our 
little  school,  and  we  were  all  greatly  saddened  to  hear  shortly 
afterward  that  he  had  died  of  pneumonia. 

My  father  used  to  say  that,  “In  spring,  it  is  as  natural  for 
a  woman  to  get  out  and  dig  in  the  garden  as  it  was  for  a  hen  to 
scratch.  ’  ’  Being  married  to  Mother  no  doubt  had  a  decided  in¬ 
fluence  upon  his  point  of  view.  As  spring  approached,  each 
child  at  school  was  allowed  to  make  a  small  garden.  We  joy¬ 
fully  worked  the  ground,  tied  strings  to  stakes  to  make  straight 
rows  and  hopefully  planted  our  seed.  Somehow  as  time  went 
by,  Mother’s  plot  seemed  to  progress  better  than  the  rest,  but 
we  all  enjoyed  our  gardens,  and  if  nothing  else  succeeded,  our 
radishes  did.  We  had  them  in  great  abundance.  I  recall  the 
many  trees  that  Mother  planted  during  this  time.  To  live  in  a 
place  and  not  plant  trees  was  to  her  a  sacrilege.  Sometimes 
she  was  tempted  to  plant  them  beyond  the  reach  of  a  hose,  and 
1  can  remember  carrying  water  in  buckets  to  the  parched  alkali 
soil  in  which  they  struggled. 

Mother  claimed  to  have  started  the  first  school  orchestra 
in  Kern  County  where  each  student  in  the  school  participated. 
1  think  this  might  have  been  a  slight  exaggeration,  but  this  was 
her  claim.  Nevertheless,  I  was  astonished  when  she  announced 
that  I  might  have  any  instrument  I  wished  to  play  in  the  orches¬ 
tra.  Times  were  always  hard  as  I  was  growing  up,  and  to  have 
this  much  money  spent  on  such  a  luxury  for  me  alone  was  in- 
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comprehensible.  I  said  in  utter  disbelief,  “Do  you  mean  that  I 
could  even  have  a  saxophone?”  This  was  during  the  jazz  era, 
and  I  had  seen  movies  where  the  saxophone  player  seemed  to  be 
the  life  of  every  party.  He  would  get  right  out  on  the  dance 
floor  with  his  instrument  and  mingle  with  the  dancers  as  he 
reared  his  head  upward  and  downward  in  a  sort  of  Indian  war 
dance  fashion.  All  the  while  he  was  going  through  these  gyra¬ 
tions,  he  would  presumably  be  making  beautiful  music,  but  due 
to  the  fact  it  was  during  the  era  of  the  silent  film,  I  will  never 
know.  I  thought  that  being  able  to  play  a  saxophone  would  be  a 
sure  key  to  social  success,  and  now  Mother  was  telling  me  that 
I  might  own  one  of  these  magnificent  instruments !  It  was  be¬ 
yond  belief,  but  I  was  to  learn  that  this  was  characteristic  of 
life  with  Mother. 

Just  when  I  had  been  brought  to  think  things  were  so  bad 
that  we  surely  would  starve  to  death,  Mother  would  come  forth 
with  some  new  earthshaking  investment.  Like  the  time  she 
bought  the  Ampico  electric  player  piano !  Of  course,  we  were 
all  delighted,  and  Mother  convinced  us  that  it  was  a  real  bu}T 
because  it  had  cost  two  thousand  dollars  new,  and  we  were 
getting  it,  only  slightly  used,  for  twelve  hundred.  In  our 
enthusiasm,  nobody  stopped  to  think  that  times  were  exceed¬ 
ingly  hard  and  that  twelve  hundred  dollars  was  a  small  for¬ 
tune,  probably  more  than  a  year’s  salary  derived  from  school 
teaching.  We  were  all  ecstatic  over  this  huge  new  wonderful 
instrument  which  produced  music  like  magic  by  the  touch  of 
a  finger. 

By  now  a  little  of  the  luster  of  my  saxophone  had  worn  off. 
I  found  that  I  could  barely  play  the  scale  standing  perfectly 
still,  let  alone  moving  about  like  the  playboy  in  the  film.  But 
the  Ampico  was  the  answer  to  everything,  no  tedious  hours  of 
practicing,  no  pumping,  just  lots  of  good  music  and  plenty  loud. 
In  addition  to  this,  it  had  words  printed  on  the  roller  and  many 
is  the  hour  I  spent  as  I  sat  and  wailed  mournfully  to  “Flow 
Gently  Sweet  Afton.  ’  ’  This  was  my  favorite,  and  I  still  remem¬ 
ber  all  the  words  to  “Moonbeam  Kiss  Her  for  Me.” 

Mother  came  from  a  musical  family.  Both  her  mother  and 
her  father  had  fine  voices.  They  had  formed  a  family  singing 
group,  which  was  the  core  of  their  home  and  social  life.  Con¬ 
sequently,  she  probably  has  wasted  thousands  of  dollars  on  her 
unmusical  offspring.  Each  of  us  was  exposed  to  piano  lessons. 
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Cecil  had  a  trumpet,  Darrel  an  alto  horn,  Frances  a  piccolo,  I 
the  sax,  and  we  all  took  turns  beating  on  the  fine  set  of  drums 
which  followed  the  purchases  of  the  baby  grand  electric  piano. 
The  trouble  was  that  she  failed  to  recognize  the  hereditary 
tendencies  from  Daddy’s  side  of  the  family.  Not  that  Daddy 
didn’t  love  music!  I  can  see  him  yet  in  church  earnestly 
endeavoring  to  sing,  with  his  chin  lowered  and  one  eyebrow 
sincerely  arched  as  he  struggled  in  Amin  to  keep  in  harmony 
with  the  others.  Like  Daddy,  we  all  tried,  and  Darrel  e\7en 
wrote  an  original  composition  for  the  piano  entitled,  “To  A 
Hen.”  I’m  afraid  that  the  title  however  Avas  the  only  part  that 
Avas  very  original.  Cecil  used  to  march  in  the  Kern  County 
High  School  band,  proudly  clad  in  the  flashy  neAv  uniforms  of 
the  day,  which  sported  twenty-eight  inch  bellbottom  trousers, 
and  felt  sport  hats  pulled  rakishly  down  over  one  eye.  He 
marched  with  the  band  for  miles  on  end,  enjoying  the  many 
privileges  and  the  glory  of  being  a  part  of  this  institution,  yet 
he  never  played  a  single  note.  But  then  Cecil  always  A\Tas  a 
good  actor  and  nobody  but  the  family  ever  kneAv. 

By  the  time  I  Avas  in  the  eighth  grade,  Mother  decided  to 
send  me  to  town  to  get  some  of  the  sticks  out  of  my  hair.  Here 
T  liA7ed  Avith  Mother’s  sister,  Aunt  Dee,  and  her  kindly  husband 
George  Taylor.  By  now  the  saxophone,  that  beautiful  golden 
instrument,  had  become  a  millstone  about  my  neck,  but  I  still 
felt  a  strong  sense  of  obligation  toAvard  this  extravagant  ven¬ 
ture,  and  so  I  enrolled  in  the  school  orchestra.  We  lived  some 
distance  from  the  school,  and  it  Avas  necessary  for  me  to  carry 
this  instrument  for  many  blocks.  By  the  time  I  approached  the 
school,  it  Aveighed  at  least  a  thousand  pounds,  and  I  had  to  stop 
for  frequent  rests.  Each  time  I  stopped,  I  Avould  shift  it  from 
one  arm  to  the  other.  I  deA7eloped  an  ache  in  my  right  arm, 
and  1  still  attribute  my  bursitis  of  more  recent  years  to  the 
carrying  of  that  loathsome  instrument.  Upon  reaching  school, 
I  Avent  directly  to  orchestra  Avhere  I  learned  to  play  the 
first  bar  of  “Tenting  Tonight.”  After  the  first  bar,  I  Avas  lost 
and  I  simply  sat  there  for  the  rest  of  the  time  Avith  the  reed 
poised  in  my  mouth.  Bob  Kitchen  and  Joe  HimmoA7itz  sat  di¬ 
rectly  in  front  of  me  with  their  saxophones,  and  they  carried  on 
for  the  saxophone  section. 

The  following  year  I  too,  entered  Kern  County  High 
School,  Avhere  I  dutifully  lugged  my  saxophone  to  the  music 
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building  and  tried  out  for  the  school  orchestra.  Bob  Kitchen  and 
Joe  Hirnmovitz  preceded  me,  and  T  commenced  to  have  some 
misgivings  as  the  bandleader  was  shouting  at  them  in  an  unkind 
manner  and  pounding  them  on  the  shoulder  rather  hard  in  time 
to  the  music.  When  it  came  my  turn,  he  neither  pounded  me  on 
the  shoulder  nor  shouted,  he  just  rolled  his  eyes  in  a  very  un¬ 
pleasant  way  and  said  I  was  hopeless.  I  was  deeply  hurt,  tears 
welled  in  my  eyes,  and  I  fled  choking  with  hurt  and  anger.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  next  four  years,  whenever  I  encountered  this  man,  I 
would  raise  my  chin  high  in  the  air  and  cut  him  dead.  As  I 
think  back  now,  T  doubt  very  much  if  he  remembered  me,  but  at 
least  it  made  me  feel  better  at  the  time.  This  ended  my  musical 
career  and  about  the  onlv  good  that  ever  came  out  of  it  was 
years  later  when  I  sold  the  instrument  for  forty  dollars. 

Frances  then  Avas  Mother’s  only  ray  of  hope  as  far  as  musi¬ 
cal  accomplishment  was  concerned.  Fran  was  always  the 
smartest  one  in  the  family,  and  she  had  shown  plucking  man¬ 
agement  to  get  herself  and  her  piccolo  in  the  all  boy  band  at 
Kern  County  High  School.  Furthermore  she  was  making  some 
progress  on  the  piano.  She  could  play,  4 4 Falling  Waters” 
which  Avas  in  itself  quite  a  piece,  and  every  time  that  Mother 
Avished  to  display  the  accomplishments  of  her  MUSICAL 
family,  it  Avas  Frances  who  upheld  the  family  pride  with,  “  Fall¬ 
ing  Waters  ’  ’.  I  can ’t  remember  her  ever  playing  anything  else, 
and  when  she  practiced,  it  Avas  always  “ Falling  Waters”,  but 
as  I  say,  it  Avas  QUITE  A  PIECE,  and  Ave  were  very  proud  of 
her. 

In  retrospect,  although  I  Avas  shocked  by  the  expenditure  at 
the  time,  I  believe  now  that  the  purchase  of  the  baby  grand 
player  piano  Avas  the  best  investment  that  Mother  ever  made, 
musically  at  least.  Many  were  the  happy  hours  we  spent  as  Ave 
danced,  sang  and  beat  on  the  drums  in  time  to  the  good  loud 
music  of  the  Ampico  electric. 

Martha 


MOTHER,  THE  TEACHER 

Mother  delivered  me  into  this  world  early  on  a  December 
morn  in  1906,  on  the  home  ranch  a  few  miles  out  of  Button- 
willow.  Since  that  time  we  have  come  a  long  way  together. 
She  has  always  been  close  to  our  family  and  intensely  interested 
in  the  Avelfare  and  Avell  being  of  each  of  her  children.  Always 
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quite  some  distance  from  a  town  of  much  size,  considerable 
thought  had  to  be  given  to  provide  such  things  as  our  schooling, 
music  appreciation,  and  a  few  social  functions.  These  she  man¬ 
aged  as  best  possible  under  the  circumstances  that  existed  and 
they  were  not  convenient.  She  has  alwavs  been  a  dedicated 
teacher  of  children. 

At  the  age  of  about  six  years  I  made  my  first  try  at  school¬ 
ing.  Mother  at  the  time  was  teaching  a  predominately  Italian 
group  at  the  original  Buttonwillow  school  in  what  was  then 
called  the  4  4  swamp.  ’  ’  There  I  learned  to  copy  my  name.  It  had 
been  written  on  the  school  blackboard  above  my  head  in  the 
northeast  corner  of  the  room.  There,  at  that  point,  at  a  con¬ 
venient  height  above  my  head  I  first  inscribed  my  own  name, 
William  Darrel  Tracy.  This  I  took  to  be  an  accomplishment  of 
considerable  note.  That  was  my  first  day  in  school;  mother 
was  my  head-master. 


My  class  at  Bowerbank  school  in  1925 


In  those  days  we  drove  a  horse  and  buggy  to  school  from 
the  ranch  headquarters.  On  wintry  morns  the  old  cook  stove 
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served  to  warm  a  few  bricks  for  the  trip.  They  were  neatly 
bound  in  some  cloth.  At  time  of  departure  we  placed  them  at 
our  feet  to  keep  out  the  searching  fingers  of  “Jack  Frost.” 
Over  our  laps  was  drawn  a  large  lap  robe.  Secured  thusly  we 
were  off  for  a  fast  six  mile  buggy  ride  to  school.  Not  much  of 
my  grade  schooling  was  accomplished  there,  but  as  Mother  was 
engaged  at  other  schools  of  the  community,  the  members  of 
our  entire  family  were  exposed  to  her  home  teaching  of  the 

On  a  number  of  trips  across  the  sagebrush  and  plains  she 
drew  my  attention  to  rabbits  and  coyotes  and  such.  There 
began  my  interest  in  wildlife.  As  we  traveled  from  day  to  day 
our  attention  was  drawn  to  a  litter  of  baby  coyotes  which  played 
about  their  den  alongside  our  roadway.  Mother  said,  “We  will 
have  them  dug  out  by  the  men  and  you  may  have  one  of  the 
little  ones  for  a  pet.”  This  was  a  very  exciting  thing  for  me, 
and  I  was  most  hopeful  and  pleased  over  such  a  prospect.  Sure 
enough,  the  day  finally  came  and  the  men  began  to  dig  out  the 
canine  pups.  It  was  an  exciting  time  for  me.  The  hole  began 
to  go  deeper  and  deeper  as  they  dug,  and  now  and  then  a  ques- 
tion  would  arise  as  to  which  direction  the  coyote  hole  would 
go.  At  that  point  I  recall  so  well  that  a  buggywhip  which  we 
carried  was  employed  to  determine  the  course  of  the  digging. 
The  whip  was  very  long  and  the  men  would  push  it  far  down 
the  hole  to  determine  which  wav  the  hole  turned  next. 

w 

After  considerable  effort  and  due  determination  the  quarry 
was  unearthed,  and  there  at  the  end  of  the  passageway  was 
found  a  litter  of  little  fuzzy  baby  coyotes.  I  was  allotted  my 
share,  and  we  took  them  home  for  pets.  I  believe  that  such  ef¬ 
forts  as  this  on  the  part  of  Mother  and  Dad  have  sparked  with¬ 
in  me  an  everlasting  appreciation  and  respect  for  so  many  of 
the  things  that  lie  in  nature’s  vast  realm  of  wildlife.  From  that 
day  to  this  I  have  enjoyed  the  out-of-doors. 

Homelife  at  the  ranch  never  lacked  for  activity  and  inter- 
esting  projects.  Each  of  us  was  directed  toward  a  program  of 
learning  and  broadening  our  experiences.  If  it  was  not  an 
ostrich  raising  project,  it  might  be  gardening.  If  not  garden- 
in,  it  would  be  raising  chickens  and  turkeys  or  canning  fruit. 
If  not  one  of  these,  it  would  be  the  planting  of  trees  for  a  future 
day.  There  were  no  lost  horizons  for  Mother,  no  boredom  for 
the  family.  Each  wayward  or  homeless  boy  who  came  our  way 
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was  just  the  one  who  needed  a  little  more  polish  in  grammar  or 
numbers.  Mother  always  met  the  need.  Yes,  we  had  more  than 
our  share  of  financial  problems  too.  There  was  also  a  cruel 
depression. 

Mother  has  come  a  long  way  the  last  85  years.  She  has 
seen  vast  changes  come  about  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley.  She 
has  seen  it  transformed  from  a  scorched  barren  waste  of  a  chal¬ 
lenging  frontier  to  a  veritable  “ Garden  of  the  Sun”.  Bleak, 
hot,  dry,  and  barren  it  was.  By  contrast,  look  at  it  today — 
tamed,  cultivated,  and  productive.  Were  it  not  for  our  pioneers, 
determined,  strong,  and  courageous,  it  would  have  remained 
the  same.  1  salute  these  brave  people  who  dared  to  put  their 
hand  to  the  plow  and  never  look  back,  though  some  left,  the 
braver  ones  stayed.  I  salute  that  determined  lot  who  forged  it 
into  what  we  see  today.  It  took  work,  hardship,  grit,  and 
grace.  They  were  my  kind  of  people — just  like  Mother  and 
Dad!  Their  philosophy  was  simply  stated:  “If  you  can  move 
it  an  inch,  you  can  move  it  a  mile 

Darrel 


OUR  FAMILY 

It  is  difficult  to  delve  into  the  past  and  choose  from  mem¬ 
ory  any  one  incident  that  stands  out  more  than  others.  When 
one  was  raised  in  a  large  family  on  an  early  western  ranch  with 
active  parents,  and  I  might  say  especially  an  active  mother,  this 
effort  becomes  even  more  difficult. 

My  two  older  brothers  were  constant  teases,  and  it  seems  I 
spent  all  my  childhood  trying  to  tag  along  after  them,  and  that 
they  were  constantly  trying  to  get  rid  of  me.  In  my  own  youth¬ 
ful  estimation  I  reached  maturity  the  day  I  was  able  to  reach 
my  little  hand  up  to  the  cross  beam  on  the  slanting  walls  inside 
the  tank  house.  This  act  enabled  me  to  pull  myself  up  so  I 
could  step  onto  the  first  landing,  thence  up  the  ladder  and  up  to 
the  water  tank,  clear  up  on  top  of  the  tank  house  into  the  sky 
where  the  boys  were !  At  last  I  could  look  out  over  the  house, 
barns,  and  fields.  It  was  a  wonderful  place  to  dream  and  think, 
or  look  at  the  sunsets,  and  even  more  important,  the  boys  could 
no  longer  ever  ever  totally  escape  me. 

Dad  was  very  proud  of  this  pretty  tank  house.  It  still 
stands  today,  though  leaning  some  from  age.  Around  it  several 
of  the  concessions  at  our  last  big  picnic  were  located.  Cecil,  by 
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means  fair  or  fowl,  had  come  by  a  lot  of  soda  pop  and  cartons  of 
gum  at  the  close  of  that  picnic.  He  had  them  cached  in  a  little 
old  trunk  hidden  out  in  the  blacksmith  shop.  Apparently  he 
began  to  miss  a  few  items,  for  I  found  a  lock  on  it  one  day. 

The  lock  didn ’t  baffle  me  long,  but  the  big  old  gopher  snake 
I  found  coiled  inside  did.  I  had  been  raised  with  snakes  and 
brothers  and  I  KNEW  that  a  gopher  snake’s  bite  was  harm¬ 
less,  but  time  after  time  I’d  open  that  trunk  thinking  that  I’d 
get  up  enough  nerve  to  let  him  go  ahead  and  strike  while  I 
grabbed  the  gum,  but  as  my  hand  would  cautiously  approach 
near  him  that  black  tongue  whipping  in  and  out  at  me  would  al¬ 
ways  win,  and  Cecil’s  goodies  were  at  least  very  safe  from  one 
little  bandit. 

Even  though  I  had  two  brothers  to  keep  me  in  hot  water, 
life  at  times  became  lonely  for  a  little  girl  way  out  in  the  desert. 
Then  a  very  wonderful  thing  was  going  to  happen.  I  had  been 
chosen  to  be  flower  girl  at  an  impending  wedding.  I  had  never 
been  to  a  wedding,  and  to  think  that  I  was  to  be  part  of  it  was 
overwhelming.  The  wedding  was  some  weeks  away,  however, 
and  in  the  interim  I  had  been  shipped  off  to  the  hills  back  of  Mc- 
Kittrick  for  a  visit  with  my  aunt  and  uncle.  The  dress  I  was  to 
wear  became  the  concern  of  my  aunt.  I  don’t  recall  how,  but 
some  yardage  appeared  from  someplace.  Perhaps  my  uncle 
bought  it  at  Reward,  a  little  town  beyond  McKittrick.  Anyway 
it  was  a  limp  cotton  material  of  a  drab  color,  but  luckily  my  aunt 
Hazel  was  artistic  and  handy  with  a  needle,  so  she  started  the 
“ wedding  dress”.  The  pretty  wide  band  of  hand  smocking 
around  the  waist  fascinated  and  pleased  me  so  much  I  became 
full  of  anticipation  for  the  big  event.  As  the  time  went  by  how¬ 
ever,  I  began  to  be  a  little  apprehensive  about  getting  down  out 
of  the  hills,  and  sure  enough  my  fears  were  confirmed  when  my 
uncle  announced  a  week  before  the  wedding  that  there  would  be 
no  way  to  get  me  back  to  Buttonwillow  in  time  for  the  event. 
The  dress  was  laid  aside  and  the  hem  was  never  hung,  for  what 
need  would  a  small  barefoot  girl  as  I,  have  for  such  a  dress  in 
the  simple  ways  of  country  life.  It  was  a  wonderful  play  dress 
though,  and  now  when  I  take  out  an  old  snapshot  of  a  little  girl 
in  braids  and  crossed  bare  feet  sitting  at  the  piano,  the  sunlight 
that  comes  through  the  window  reflects  little  strands  of  thread 
hanging  from  a  hemline.  Yes,  just  a  make-believe  dress  was  all 
it  was  ever  meant  to  be. 
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My  mother,  had  she  been  near,  would  never  have  let  this 
happen  because  to  her  nothing  was  ever  impossible.  In  the 
lives  of  all  of  us,  we  could  always  count  on  her  for  encourage¬ 
ment  in  any  project  that  to  most  adult  minds  would  seem  im¬ 
practical  or  impossible.  She  always  trusted  us,  and  responsi¬ 
bility  was  put  on  us  at  an  early  age.  At  the  age  of  twelve  I  was 
doing  all  of  Mother’s  banking  for  her,  and  since  I  could  write 
like  her,  she  trusted  me  to  write  checks  on  her  account  when  I 
needed  or  got  caught  in  town  without  money.  When  I  was  at 
the  early  age  of  twelve  she  would  put  me  at  the  wheel  of  our 
car,  and  off  we  would  go  to  Los  Angeles  over  the  old  Ridge 
Route  and  into  Los  Angeles  traffic.  Never  once  do  I  recall  her 
getting  nervous  or  excited  over  my  driving.  I  shudder  to  think 
of  it  now,  but  that  was  my  mother. 

Frances 

RABBITS  FOR  THE  MOVIES 

Los  Angeles  people  heard  of  the  plague  of  jack  rabbits  in 
Buttonwillow.  The  papers  carried  articles  of  their  devastation 
to  farm  crops,  and  the  need  for  hunters  from  far  away  places. 
Word  reached  Hollywood  that  there  were  rabbits  a-plenty  at 
Buttonwillow,  the  rabbit  capital  of  the  West. 

The  movie  makers  of  Hollywood  needed  a  rabbit  scene, 
merely  a  rabbit  to  cross  the  road  in  front  of  a  car  traveling  the 
highway.  This  was  to  be  an  “important  scene”,  they  must 
have  a  live  rabbit  to  do  the  trick.  There  was  nothing  to  do  but 
contact  Tracy  ranch  operations,  and  the  rabbits  could  be  had 
in  abundance.  Little  did  the  men  sitting  behind  the  director’s 
desk  realize  the  problems  involved  in  selecting  a  few  live  speci¬ 
mens.  Some  jobs  seem  simple  enough,  until  one  becomes  in¬ 
volved.  However,  movie  makers  offered  sixty  dollars  for  that 
one  dozen  live  rabbits,  and  T  took  the  job ! 

Thev  said  the  rabbits  must  be  readv  in  two  weeks.  They 
would  come  and  pick  them  up,  bringing  the  check  with  them. 
They  meant  business ! 

It  seemed  easy  at  first;  regular  drives  were  being  held 

each  week-end.  Many  animals  had  been  destroyed,  and  at  each 

drive  there  had  been  a  few  live  ones  caught  in  the  winged  trap. 

The  next  week-end  drive  vielded  one-half  dozen  live  rabbits  in 

%/ 

the  trap.  Proudly,  they  were  captured  and  taken  home.  That 
made  one-half  dozen  live  ones  in  the  hand,  and  one-lialf  dozen 
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more  to  go.  Surely,  the  balance  could  be  captured  on  the  next 
week-end  drive.  Then  the  thought,  ‘  ‘  Where  to  keep  the  bunnies 
after  the  capture!”  I  knew  they  could  be  placed  in  an  unused 
duck  blind  tank  in  my  back  yard !  So  I  put  in  hay  and  water 
and  closed  the  opening  at  the  top.  The  rabbits  were  secure. 
That  night  I  heard  many  weird  noises  in  the  back  yard  tank, 
rumbling  and  fighting,  fussing  and  agitating.  Next  morning, 
I  looked  in  and  all  was  peaceful  and  quiet.  I  was  only  being 
fooled.  Each  time  I  retreated  from  the  back  yard,  there  was 
again  consternation  in  the  rabbit  barrel.  They  were  battling  in 
there  and  battling  wickedly.  There  was  thumping  and  scratch¬ 
ing  and  hair  pulling.  At  their  own  convenience,  with  their 
powerful  hind  legs,  they  were  ripping  each  other  with  the  wild¬ 
est  fury.  Those  rabbits  almost  slashed  each  other  to  shreads. 

My  hopes  of  meeting  the  deadline  grew  dim.  My  “  jacks” 
certainly  would  not  be  presentable  for  the  movies.  They  could 
not  as  much  as  hop  across  the  road.  They  were  a  spectacle. 
They  had  all  but  destroyed  one  another. 

With  considerable  anxiety,  I  watched  the  next  drive  on  the 
following  week-end.  This  was  my  last  chance  to  meet  the  quota 
of  twelve  live  rabbits  and  a  sixty  dollar  reward.  It  looked 
questionable.  The  last  drive  of  the  season  was  executed  with 
all  the  skill  and  know  how  our  operations  would  permit.  All 
went  well,  but  the  rabbits  had  grown  scarce.  All  personnel 
converged  on  the  trap.  Would  there  be  any  live  ones  left! 

Sure  enough,  there  were  six !  Six  nice  new  sleek  jack-rab¬ 
bits  for  a  brand  new  try  at  the  problem.  These  I  must  give  the 
best  of  care  and  protection. 

Realizing  the  seriousness  of  the  situation  I  had  gotten  my¬ 
self  into,  it  became  necessary  to  call  upon  all  the  resourcefulness 
I  could  muster.  A  thought  came  to  me !  How  did  the  old  mar¬ 
ket  hunters  so  successfully  trap  and  ship  live  rabbits  to  the  old 
time  dog  races  !  Yes,  there  was  the  secret.  I  had  seen  them  on 
the  depot  platform  all  packed  in  lattice  crates,  each  in  a  very 
small  individual  compartment,  five  to  a  crate.  There  was  the 
secret,  no  stir,  no  fuss,  and  no  muss.  They  had  sat  quiet  and 
secure  in  that  confinement.  It  was  the  perfect  situation,  suited 
to  a  rabbit’s  nature.  He  thought  himself  well  protected,  se¬ 
cluded,  and  safe  in  such  a  place. 

I  brought  my  problem  to  fruition,  packed  the  “bunnie” 
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rabbits  in  individual  crates  like  the  old-timers  did,  and  had  them 
ready  at  the  point  of  delivery.  That  day  a  phone  call  came  from 
the  studio.  “Tracv,  do  you  have  the  rabbits ?”  “Yes,”  I  re- 
plied.  “I  have  the  rabbits,  all  six  of  them;  they  are  ready  for 
shipment.” 

“We  will  send  a  man  right  up,”  was  the  reply. 

Two  weeks,  two  tries.  The  man  handed  me  sixty  dollars 
for  my  catch,  and  was  pleased  with  the  purchase. 

Did  you  ever  guarantee  to  deliver  twelve  live  jack-rabbits? 
Well,  don  T  try ! 

Darrell 


Tracyism : 
necessary .” 


*  *  /  don't  like  to  hurt  people  hut  I'll  fight  if  it  is 


THE  COUNTRY  MOUSE 

In  this  case  I  was  the  mouse  that  visited  the  city  mouse,  who 
was  living  in  Los  Angeles.  This  was  in  the  days  when  it  was 
already  a  sprawling  city  including  even  an  ancient  grave  yard 
within  its  boundaries.  It  was  the  time  before  the  advent  of  Hol¬ 
lywood  and  moving  pictures,  but  it  is  very  likely  they  were  al¬ 
ready  on  their  way.  When  they  did  come  they  took  care  of  the 
sprawling  grave  yard,  for  the  bulldozer  had  also  come  along 
and  moved  about  everything  in  its  way  as  it  has  at  Tracy 
Ranch. 

I  do  not  remember  how  I  got  to  Los  Angeles,  for  I  do  not 
believe  we  had  a  car  then,  at  least  not  one  that  could  make  the 
mountain  grades  that  existed.  Since  they  were  using  horses 
and  buggies  in  the  city  at  that  time,  it  is  perhaps  a  fact  that  at 
least  cars  were  not  plentiful.  I  suspect  I  took  the  long  train 
ride  via  Mojave,  Newhall  and  Saugus. 

The  Dons  had  by  this  time  made  their  mark  on  the  great 
city  and  vanished.  They  had  built  and  lived  in  big  houses  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  center  of  a  city  block — and  why  not,  since  plenty  of 
land  was  available.  The  spacious  yards  had  been  well  and 
thickly  landscaped  with  trees  and  shrubs. 

The  house  of  that  day  about  which  I  am  going  to  relate, 
stood  on  Figueroa  Street  in  the  center  of  the  block.  It  looked 
more  like  a  fort  than  a  dwelling,  but  that  is  the  way  the  Dons 
wanted  it  to  look.  The  shrubs  and  trees,  most  of  which  had 
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given  up,  were  not  able  any  longer  to  support  the  fresh  green 
coats  nature  intended  them  to  wear.  But  there  was  plenty  of 
evidence  that  this  had  at  one  time  been  a  great  place,  and  that 
great  people  had  at  one  time  been  the  occupants. 

The  servants  quarters  were  in  a  separate  building  connect¬ 
ed  to  the  mansion  by  means  of  a  covered  passage.  The  cooking 
was  done  on  the  lower  floor  and  served  on  the  second.  The 
food  was  carried  up  on  a  dumb  waiter  and  no  doubt,  dished  up 
to  the  Lord  and  Lady  by  a  retinue  of  faithful  attendants. 

It  was  now  a  temporary  home  of  my  husband’s  sister.  Her 
husband,  Jim  Arp,  had  left  Bakersfield  because  times  were  bad 
and  as  always  then,  people  wanted  to  move  to  some  other  place 
where  times,  too,  are  generally  bad. 

Indeed,  I  felt  like  a  mouse  living  in  this  place.  It  was 
creepy  and  gave  me  a  feeling  of  a  great  vacancy.  Of  course, 
if  the  dumb  waiter  was  in  action  and  if  the  voices  of  servants 
could  be  heard  as  if  Hons  and  Ladies  were  giving  directions  in 
their  charming  gracious  manner,  and  if  the  aroma  of  good  food 
had  flooded  the  mansion,  it  would  have  been  different.  But,  sad 
to  say,  none  of  this  was  going  on. 

My  sister-in-law  and  her  family  were  all  huddled  in  one 
room.  I  don’t  remember,  but  she  was  most  likely  doing  her 
cooking  in  one  of  those  prodigious  pantries  adjacent  to  the 
dumb  waiter.  At  any  rate,  scattered  about  as  we  were,  this 
big  mousy  house  was  anything  but  homey.  The  old  shacks  on 
the  great  plains  of  Kern  County  radiated  a  far  warmer  spirit. 

There  was  a  small  baby,  the  only  child  in  the  family.  A  few 
times  I  was  left  to  care  for  her.  Unfortunately,  she  cried  a  lot, 
and  since  I  as  yet  had  no  children  of  my  own,  I  could  not  pre^ 
sume  I  knew  too  much  about  babies’  formulas  in  vogue  at  that 
time.  When  the  baby  cried,  I  substituted  a  bottle  of  milk  for 
the  bottle  of  barley  wmter  that  had  been  prepared  for  the  feed¬ 
ing,  and  the  baby  fell  asleep.  The  luck  of  Fannie ! 

One  bright  day  the  lady  of  the  house  took  me  for  a  ride  to 
show  me  a  bit  of  the  great  city.  Our  conveyance  was  horse  and 
buggy,  a  gentle  nag,  but  far  from  handsome.  She  said  she  had 
always  wanted  a  drink  of  the  water  coming  from  a  sulphur 
spring  purported  to  be  a  life-giving  elixir.  Others,  it  appear¬ 
ed,  had  thought  likewise,  for  the  place  had  been  ornamented 
with  stone  and  other  masonry  as  w7ell  as  appropriate  build- 
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ings  to  take  care  of  the  patients.  My  sister-in-law  must  have 
believed  one  sip  of  this  magic  water  sufficient  for  lasting  re¬ 
sults. 

A  very  obliging  gentleman  liveried  in  a  highly  ornamented 
red  jacket  appeared,  and  at  the  lady’s  request  brought  out  two 
glasses  of  the  water  on  a  tray.  No  money  changed  hands  for  a 
tip  or  otherwise.  We  drank  our  Rotten  Egg  smelling  water 
and  then  drove  on.  Perhaps  I  can  give  this  one  magic  sip  credit 
for  my  longevity,  for  I  never  had  another. 

The  country  mouse  was  satisfied  to  quickly  return  and 
drink  out  of  her  own  tin  cup,  thinking  jerky  stew  much  better 
than  city  cheese  handed  out  by  a  liveried  city  mouse. 

TEACHING  FUNDAMENTALS  TO  MY 
GRANDCHILDREN 

We  well  know  the  younger  generation  has  to  be  trained  as 
they  grow  up,  and  we  should  do  our  best  therefore  to  guide 
them.  Obedience  is  very  important,  and  a  lot  of  it  should  start 
in  the  high  chair.  The  capacities  of  small  children  are  much 
greater  than  we  want  to  believe.  I  have  eleven  grandchildren, 
and  as  a  consequence  I  have  had  much  pleasure  in  helping  to 
care  for  them.  There  was  always  much  activity  around  my 
place  when  they  were  small,  and  they  loved  to  join  in  to  help. 

Because  an  overproduction  of  fruit  and  vegetables  existed 
on  the  ranch,  I  trained  the  younger  ones  to  help  prepare  the 
various  items  for  sale  in  as  attractive  a  way  as  possible.  Then 
I  would  take  them  and  the  food  to  Buttonwillow  where  they  had 
a  little  market  set  up.  At  first,  the  children  were  too  small  to 
leave  there  alone,  so  I  sat  in  my  car  out  of  the  way.  The  towns¬ 
people  were  very  understanding,  and  gave  them  support  and 
kindly  help  in  making  change.  Soon  they  learned  to  make  at¬ 
tractive  bargains,  and  to  dispose  of  the  surplus  when  it  neared 
closing  time.  Several  times  a  week  I  gave  them  lessons  in 
making  change,  caring  for  their  stands,  and  courtesy.  We  also 
went  to  the  bank  and  did  a  bit  of  real  banking. 

Now  that  has  been  a  long  time  ago,  and  most  of  these 
youngsters  are  in  college,  but  I  am  sure  they  remember  a  lot  of 
their  training.  One  of  my  granddaughters  stayed  with  me  for  a 
period  of  time,  and  I  taught  her  the  combinations  of  numbers 
first,  using  as  example  a  few  little  chickens  in  a  cage  in  the 
house.  We  did  it  this  way : 
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Two  chickens  were  down  on  the  floor  and  two  were  up  on 
the  roost.  It  was  two  up  and  two  down,  a  combination  of  four,  or 
two  up  and  three  down,  a  combination  of  five.  As  these  combi¬ 
nations  grew  larger,  we  placed  a  coop  in  the  patio,  containing 
larger  numbers.  The  chickens  often  made  changes  too,  so  they 
were  very  helpful.  An  examination  was  held  by  having  her  go 
in  the  next  room,  and  call  back  the  answers.  I  would  call  two 
up,  three  down,  and  she  would  call  back  five. 

I  taught  her  reading  the  same  way  by  pinning  pictures  on 
the  wall  with  the  names  under  them.  In  time  she  would  asso¬ 
ciate  the  names  when  taken  down  by  placing  them  correctly 
under  the  pictures.  In  the  numbers  we  never  did  any  counting, 
she  learned  the  combination  as  a  picture.  Full  cognizance  as  to 
value  came  later.  At  that  time  she  was  pre-school  age ;  now  she 
is  away  doing  post-graduate  work  in  an  eastern  college. 

THE  GOLDEN  CAPTAIN  AND  CECIL 

From  our  large  band  of  300  horses  Cecil  picked  out  one  to 
break  for  his  own  use.  He  noted  that  the  animal  had  good  horse 
sense,  so  he  named  him  Captain .  Soon  Cecil  had  him  well  broken, 
and  he  became  a  family  favorite.  When  a  big  parade  was  being 
advertised,  Cecil  usually  thought  up  something  special  to  enter. 
By  this  time,  too,  he  had  grown  a  little  older  and  more  venture¬ 
some,  so  wanted  something  even  more  spectacular.  In  this  case 
he  did  not  divulge  any  of  his  plans  to  the  family. 

Cecil  entered  himself  and  Captain  in  the  annual  Bakers¬ 
field  Frontier’s  Day  parade  without  any  practice  whatsoever. 
He  planned  on  having  Captain  mounted  on  a  pedestal  as  a 
statue,  whereupon  he  would  have  to  remain  very  quiet  and  im¬ 
moveable.  Cecil  was  so  sure  Captain  would  behave  quietly,  and 
understand,  that  he  covered  him,  saddle  and  all,  with  a  thick 
coat  of  axel  grease  and  gold  powder.  Likewise,  he  plastered  him¬ 
self  with  the  same,  clothes,  face,  hair,  and  hat. 

Captain  and  rider  were  mounted  atop  a  truck  which  had 
been  decorated  with  green  pepper  tree  bows  and  driven  to  the 
point  where  the  parade  was  to  be  assembled.  This  was  the  only 
practice  the  horse  had.  Captain’s  performance  was  so  unusual 
it  startled  the  townspeople  with  its  reality  and  uniqueness.  This 
spectacle  was  not  long  in  attracting  state-wide  attention.  Other 
cities  made  attractive  offers  of  cash  and  assistance  if  Cecil’s 
float  would  enter  their  parades.  Cecil  accepted  three  of  these 
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offers  going  to  San  Francisco,  Sacramento,  and  finally  to  Santa 
Barbara.  In  all  parades,  trucks  were  used,  except  in  Santa  Bar¬ 
bara  where,  by  a  long  established  rule,  only  horses  were  allowed. 
He  was  offered  four  of  the  finest  of  these  to  draw  his  float  be¬ 
sides  all  the  assistance  required  to  prepare  it.  I  assure  you  it 
was  no  small  matter  to  prepare  horse  and  man  for  such  a  ven¬ 
ture  and  meet  deadlines  of  entry. 

I  went  with  Cecil  on  one  occasion  and  repeat  here  from  a 
short  article,  although  of  course  many  newspapers  carried  ex¬ 
travagant  descriptions  and  pictures  of  the  float.  Quote :  ‘  ‘  Cecil 
Tracy,  Buttonwillow  rancher,  won  the  grand  sweepstakes  prize 
today  at  the  Santa  Barbara  Fiesta.  Yesterday,  Tracy  and  his 
horse,  both  of  them  gilded  for  the  occasion,  won  first  prize  for 
being  the  most  unique,  unusual,  and  beautiful  entry  in  the  Santa 
Barbara  Fiesta  parade.  It  was  announced,  ‘  Tracy,  astride  his 
horse,  represented  a  golden  statue  on  a  rolling  pedestal  as  the 
float  bearing  man  and  horse,  led  the  parade  through  Santa 
Barbara.  Tracy  and  the  horse  were  a  striking  feature  in  the 
last  Frontier  Days  parade  at  which  they  were  seen  in  the  same 
type  of  float.  The  young  rancher  has  years  of  professional  rid¬ 
ing  to  his  credit,  having  begun  rodeo  riding  at  the  age  of  fifteen. 
He  is  known  throughout  Kern  County  as  a  topflight  horseman 
according  to  local  sports  authorities’. ’ ’ 

After  the  parade  there  was  quite  a  rush  of  people  to  the 
barns  to  see  the  golden  horse  and  rider.  Though  the  barns  were 
full  of  the  most  noted  horses  in  the  state,  visitors  only  requested 
to  see  the  Golden  Horse.  This  was  quite  unusual  because  Cap¬ 
tain  had  no  fine  blood.  He  was  just  an  ordinary  horse  with 
unusually  good  common  sense.  Word  was  broadcast  after  one 
of  these  parades  that  the  Gold  Horse  and  its  rider  had  died  be¬ 
cause  of  the  paint  used,  so  we  were  obliged  to  publish  an  article 
in  the  paper  to  correct  this  mistake.  It  could  have  been  true  had 
paint  been  used,  but  the  original  mixture  over  an  axel  grease 
base  permitted  the  skin  to  breathe.  One  could  actually  see  the 
beads  of  perspiration  bubbling  through. 

The  cleaning  up  of  horse  and  man  after  one  of  these  pa¬ 
rades  was  a  tremendous  undertaking.  To  clean  Captain,  he 
first  underwent  a  good  scraping.  However  a  complete  job  of 
cleaning  Captain  was  not  accomplished  until  he  reached  home. 
Then  a  lot  of  different  soaps  and  detergents  were  used.  When 
Captain  was  turned  out  he  finished  the  job  by  rolling  in  the  dirt. 
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The  golden  horse  was  unique  among  parades,  and  Cecil  was  cer¬ 
tainly  to  be  congratulated  for  his  distinct  way  of  adding  Glam¬ 
our  to  the  Parades  of  California. 

SECTION  FIVE  COMES  BACK 

Today,  July  29,  1961,  I  watched  the  disappearing  dust  of 
Cecil’s  car.  A  feeling  of  elation  encompassed  me,  for  the 
papers  going  this  day  were  into  the  hands  of  attorney  Mack 
for  their  legal  correctness.  Section  five,  a  part  of  the  Tracy 
Ranch  from  1862  to  1924,  would  soon  be  restored.  The  regular 
ranch  meeting  had  been  held  today  in  my  living  room,  and  even 
though  the  transaction  was  still  in  progress,  I  lapsed  into  the 
past  envisioning  again  the  sale  of  that  land  in  1924.  Then  it 
was  sacrificed  to  make  possible  the  saving  of  the  balance  of  our 
holdings.  In  this  dust  I  envisioned  Section  five  as  still  unde¬ 
veloped,  in  its  wild  state  of  valuable  slough  grasses  as  well  as  a 
good  spread  of  bunch  grass  which  had  nourished  the  wild  ani¬ 
mals  long  ago  as  they  foraged  for  the  best  spots  to  feed  in 
sparse  years. 

My  husband  had  never  been  able  to  expand  in  those  early 
days  to  the  point  where  he  could  put  a  plow  into  this  rich  soil, 
so  it  continued  as  wild  pasture  under  fence,  helping  to  maintain 
a  sizable  herd  of  cattle.  Changing  trends,  coupled  with  human 
frailties,  made  some  losses  obvious  during  the  era  of  depres¬ 
sion.  The  country  was  still  in  the  equine  epoch.  The  enormous 
undertakings  of  today  were  not  only  impossible,  they  were  not 
thought  of.  The  ranch  had  kept  Section  five  rented  for  many 
years,  so  the  equilibrium  of  our  present  lands  will  not  be  dis¬ 
turbed.  Its  continued  use  bv  us  had  made  its  return  inherent. 

Back  in  the  days  when  my  boys  were  babes  in  arms,  1 
dreamed  of  the  day  we  would  be  able  to  carry  the  ranch  into 
greater  achievement,  to  encompass  the  complete  boundaries  of 
our  small  empire.  Long  before  the  dawn  of  this  dream  could 
be  a  reality,  the  far-flung  ravages  of  depression  took  its  toll. 
Its  ingress  into  our  lives  at  the  time  our  children  were  small, 
and  we  were  dreaming  of  their  future  made  the  intrinsic  value 
of  any  part  of  the  ranch  desirable.  The  maturity  of  a  loan  at 
that  time  if  not  met  would  have  lead  to  complete  destruction  of 
our  assets.  It  seemed  prudent  therefore  that  Section  five,  in  its 
unimproved  condition,  should  be  sacrificed  even  though  it  was 
the  favored  field  for  cattle. 
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For  a  time  timidities  overshadowed  my  determination  to 
carry  on.  My  boys  and  girls  were  in  school  and  my  husband  was 
ill,  dark  days  indeed.  My  first  thought  was  that  Mr.  Tracy 
must  be  spared  as  far  as  possible  any  worry,  so  the  boys  and  I 
carried  on.  The  stamina  ingrained  within  me  seemed  at  times 
about  to  be  shattered,  but  it  returned  and  restored  my  hope  and 
made  possible  the  use  of  my  God-given  elements. 

Those  who  purchased  Section  five  organized  a  gun  club, 
coming  each  week  to  shoot  during  duck  hunting  season.  To  ac¬ 
commodate  the  hunters  I  opened  a  boarding  house  over  week¬ 
ends,  teaching  during  the  day  at  nearby  Bowerbank  School.  I 
wanted  the  children  to  complete  their  high  school,  but  it  was 
possible  for  them  to  come  home  week-ends  and  help.  They 
cleaned  house,  made  beds,  and  assisted  me.  To  prepare  for  the 
big  meals  I  cooked  all  day  Saturday,  baking  up  to  twelve  pies 
when  the  number  of  hunters  called  for  it,  Saturday  and  Sun¬ 
day  were  both  days  for  feasts  of  turkey  or  fried  chickens.  Sat¬ 
urday  nights  I  worked  long  past  midnight,  for  many  club  mem¬ 
bers  did  not  arrive  until  morning  hours.  Some  often  brought 
guests  without  letting  me  know  in  advance. 

The  ability  of  the  improved  part  of  the  ranch  to  negotiate 
and  finance  the  required  loan  to  close  a  transaction  of  this  mag¬ 
nitude  makes  me  more  and  more  aware  as  the  days  go  by  of  the 
resourcefulness  and  harmony  that  exist  within  the  families  of 
the  Tracy  Ranch.  It  is  the  wise  and  profitable  use  they  have 
made  of  the  parcels  entrusted  to  them  that  has  made  possible 
this  expansive  enterprise. 

My  husband’s  illness  coming  at  the  time  of  financial 
troubles  was  a  greater  shock  than  all  else.  The  ranch  was  in 
no  shape  to  finance  the  heavy  investments  he  had  made  earlier 
at  the  hands  of  unscrupulous  men.  The  fact  that  I  was  com¬ 
pletely  serene  regarding  this  calamity  had  enabled  me  to  join 
in  the  battle  of  a  lengthy  trial  that  ensued.  This  suit  added  six 
thousand  dollars  to  our  already  heavy  load  of  liabilities.  Later, 
when  Mr.  Tracv’s  recovery  seemed  uncertain,  I  wrote  a  letter  to 
my  daughter,  Frances,  where  she  lived  in  Hollywood.  I  have 
quoted  it  here. 

May  23, 1941 

Dear  Frances : 

If  it  were  not  for  this  great  sadness  that  overshadows  all 
else,  I  would  be  to  your  party.  We  returned  home  last  night 
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where  we  left  Daddy  in  the  hospital,  and  now  I  sit  here  in  this 
tomb-like  house.  No  living  sound,  only  the  birds,  as  Cecil  went 
to  town  with  Jack  to  have  some  welding  done.  The  house  is 
strewn  from  end  to  end  with  belongings.  The  atmosphere  is 
that  of  living  death,  only  perhaps  worse  than  death  if  it  were 
not  for  the  hope.  I  am  going  out  in  my  garden  now  as  it  is  the 
only  companion  1  have  left.  Cecil  and  I  have  heart-sinking 
spells  of  grief  as  we  tried  so  hard  to  stave  off  the  terrible  illness 
that  kept  creeping  up,  until  at  last  we  had  no  more  power  to 
battle  on  as  we  had  to  save  Daddy.  Cecil,  Darrel  and  I  are 
going  into  the  hospital  tonight  to  see  him.  We  expect  to  take 
him  over  to  the  Coast  Hospital  for  treatments.  He  will  know 
vou  and  be  glad  to  see  you.  I  think  this  is  the  first  time  in  my 
life  1  was  alone  here  entirely.  You  know  the  rest. 

Love,  Mom 

There  were  times  when  our  family  reached  a  low  ebb  emo¬ 
tionally  from  which  there  seemed  no  turning,  yet  always  some¬ 
thing  bright  entered  in  to  give  us  a  new  life. 


Historical  Notes: 
eluded : 


Early  timers  along  the  Kern  River  in- 


Alexis  Godey,  1844:  Scout  with  Fremont  and  later  Kern 
resident. 

Elisha  Stephens,  1844 :  Wagon  train  captain. 

John  Barker,  1854 :  ‘  ‘  Spying  out  the  fitness  of  the  land. 
Solomon  Fried,  1859:  Hog  raiser. 

Henry  Bohna,  I860 :  Came  at  age  18  with  father. 

S.  W.  Woody,  1860 :  Physician. 


Philo  Jewett,  1861  :  Stockman. 
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CHAPTER  TIT 


GENTLEMEN!  I’LL 


SEE  YOU  IN  COURT ! 


Alter  making  such  a  statement  as  that  above,  I  feel  some¬ 
thing  should  be  said  about  my  several  legal  difficulties.  Quoted 
here  are  the  words  of  my  attorney,  Mr.  Henry  Mack,  who  said, 
“Mrs.  Tracy,  you  have  more  troubles  than  anyone  I  know,  not 
to  be  the  blame  for  any  of  them.  ’  ’  Perhaps  that  quotation  helps 
to  explain  some  of  the  following. 

It  took  a  law  suit  to  free  ourselves  from  the  problems  aris¬ 
ing  out  of  the  contract  with  the  Livestock  and  Mortgage  Com¬ 
pany  in  which  Mr.  Tracy  had  invested  very  heavily.  Later  I 
furnished  the  land,  water,  seed,  tractor  and  gas  to  a  cotton 
grower  who  grew  no  cotton,  yet  sued  me  for  all  he  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  raise.  The  suit  with  Merritt  to  rent  land  from  him 
when  his  land  purchase  contract  was  already  in  default  proved 
an  expensive  one.  Another  suit  was  to  prove  a  claim  to  part  of 
the  Tracy  Ranch  that  had  been  purchased  previously  by  Wil¬ 
liam  Tracy.  Still  another  was  to  regain  our  school  from  the 
Maple  District  when  they  refused  to  return  Wildwood  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  previously  signed  agreement.  As  all  of  these  suits 
were  settled  in  my  favor,  I  felt  strongly  justified  in  my  defense. 

There  is  still  one  more  case  to  add.  When  it  came  time  for 
me  to  retire  from  teaching,  the  trustees  were  not  in  favor  of 
the  pension  plan  that  would  result.  They  said,  “Why  give  you 
retirement  when  we  don’t  get  any?’’  So  it  took  a  suit  to  gain 
what  I  had  legally  earned  through  twenty-five  years  of  teach¬ 
ing. 

Such  have  been  my  formal  legal  difficulties,  six  won  and 
none  lost.  Once  Attorney  Mack  said  to  me,  “I  never  want  you 
on  the  other  side,  you  are  a  dangerous  woman.”  To  the  con¬ 
trary  on  another  occasion  a  person  said  on  the  day  of  one  of  my 
hearings,  “We  are  going  to  lick  hell  out  of  Mrs.  Tracy  today. 
She  always  wins!”  Win,  yes,  because  I  always  felt  the  prin¬ 
ciples  involved  were  right.  Therefore,  I  fought  for  them  ! 


Tracyism:  “/  have  been .  a  fighter  all  my  life.  J  don't 
step  aside  for  anyone.” 
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TRICKERY 

Our  local  school  here  on  Jerry  Slough  at  one  time  served  a 
very  large  territory  of  the  western  part  of  Kern  County.  It 
was  founded  some  time  in  1896,  and  named  Wildwood.  In  its 
lifetime,  it  has  occupied  three  different  buildings.  When  Henry 
Miller  colonized  the  Buttonwillow  territory,  he  brought  a  num¬ 
ber  of  Italian  families  to  the  country.  The  education  of  their 
children  concerned  Miller,  and  he  approached  Wildwood  for  the 
loan  of  their  school  for  six  months.  Then  it  would  be  returned, 
to  be  used  again  by  the  Wildwood  children.  It  was  agreed,  and 
twenty  mules  with  a  teamster  came  to  move  the  building.  When 
the  tugs  were  tightened,  seeing  it  go,  proved  too  much  for  the 
Wildwood  people.  They  backed  out  on  their  agreement,  and 

the  school  stayed. 

•/ 

Wildwood  has  had  a  tough  time  since  to  keep  from  being 
completely  destroyed.  During  World  War  II,  when  families 
moved  to  the  city,  the  attendance  dropped  below  the  proper 
number  to  maintain  a  good  school.  The  school  should  have 
automatically  closed,  but  the  Wildwood  people  thought  it  more 
advisable  to  loan  its  children  to  a  neighboring  district  provid¬ 
ing  they  would  send  a  bus  for  them.  The  nearby  district  of 
Maple  not  only  agreed  to  do  this,  but  signed  an  agreement  to 
return  the  school  to  the  Wildwood  district  when  the  war  was 
over. 

This  they  later  flatly  refused  to  do.  A  hearing  regarding 
the  matter  came  up  in  Sacramento  before  the  State  Board  of 
Education.  The  State  Superintendent  of  Schools  being  out  of 
town,  his  assistant,  Mr.  Hogan,  officiated.  I  had  become  ex¬ 
tremely  worried  that  we  were  about  to  lose  our  district,  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  attended  the  meeting.  I  found  all  three  of  the  Maple 
school  trustees  there.  Mr.  Hogan  came  in,  and  in  a  short  state¬ 
ment  asked  if  they,  Maple,  were  willing  to  relinquish  the  Wild- 
Avood  School.  They  agreed.  Everything  seemed  satisfactory, 
and  T  returned  home. 

What  T  did  not  know,  until  I  was  advised  by  Mr.  Ross  Avhen 
he  personally  called  and  told  me,  Avas  that  we  Avould  not  be  get¬ 
ting  our  school  back  because  of  a  defect  of  the  law.  Our  public 
notices  had  not  been  posted.  As  Assistant  County  Superintend¬ 
ent  of  Schools,  this  A\ras  his  duty.  I  wondered  about  it,  but  told 
him  Ave  Avould  try  again  the  folloAving  year.  Tt  came  out  later  in 
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a  hearing,  before  the  State  Board  of  Control,  that  our  county 


office,  and  the  state  office  had  joined  with  Maple  in  a  nefarious 
plot  to  keep  the  two  schools  consolidated.  Leo  Hart  was  Kern 
County  Superintendent  of  Schools  at  this  time. 


At  the  state  meeting,  Mr.  Hogan  made  no  negation  of  his 
part  in  the  plot.  It  might  be  stated,  at  that  time,  Wildwood  and 
one  other  school  were  the  only  schools  to  ever  come  before  the 
State  Board  of  Control.  Mr.  Stockton,  later  County  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Kern,  fully  cooperated  in  aiding  the  return  of  the 
school  to  Wildwood.  These  proceedings  are  on  record  in  both 
Kern  and  Sacramento  Counties. 


Again,  as  recently  as  1961,  a  petition  was  passed  to  join 
Wildwood  to  Buttonwillow,  under  the  belief  that  the  latter  was 
a  better  school.  At  this  time,  a  thorough  examination  of  the 
Wildwood  School  was  made,  as  well  as  each  pupil,  by  a  board  of 
educators  from  Bakersfield.  A  chart  was  made  on  the  results 
of  their  examinations.  The  results  showed  the  school,  on  the 
whole,  not  only  up  to  standard,  but  above  in  some  cases. 

Since  then,  there  has  been  a  move  reaching  all  the  bound¬ 
aries  of  the  schools  in  the  state  to  bring  them  under  unification. 
There  is  also  an  organization  called  The  Small  Schools,  design¬ 
ed  to  save  them  There  are  many  arguments  for  and  against. 
Many  are  fearful  of  too  much  centralization  in  governing. 
There  will  probably  be  more  schools  consolidated,  when  and  if 
a  plan  to  re-distribute  the  state  funds  equally  is  developed.  1 
submitted  the  following  letter  in  support  of  our  school. 


Buttonwillow,  California 
November  13, 1960 

Kern  County  Board  of  Education 
Bakersfield,  California 

Hear  Sir : 

I  am  addressing  this  letter  to  you  hoping  it  will  provide 
some  insight  regarding  the  recent  movement  to  close  the  Wild¬ 
wood  School. 

I  have  lived  in  this  community  all  of  my  life.  Sixty  years 
ago,  I  entered  college  on  credentials  from  Wildwood.  Hpon  re¬ 
turning,  I  taught  in  Kern  County  Schools  until  my  retirement. 
At  present,  T  have  grandchildren  attending  Wildwood.  In 
“Early  Hays”,  County  Superintendent,  Alfred  Harrel,  visited 
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our  school  driving  a  span  of  mules.  Times  have  changed.  Wild¬ 
wood  has  moved  along  with  progress,  and  now  is  occupying  its 
third  building.  It  is  now  a  two  teacher  school. 

While  we  cooperate  with  near-by  districts  socially,  inter- 
grating  at  this  time,  will  not  make  possible  any  greater  educa¬ 
tional  opportunities  for  our  children.  I  see  no  well  founded 
reason  for  the  dissolving  of  the  district  at  this  time.  I  would 
prefer  to  see  Wildwood  remain  a  separate  and  independent  dis¬ 
trict. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Fannie  C.  Tracy 

Tracyism :  “I  am  going  to  see  my  lawyer. ? ; 

LEGAL  ADVICE  AND  HENRY  C.  MACK 

During  the  first  World  War,  we  were  encouraged  by  the 
federal  government  to  utilize  every  available  backyard  spot  to 
produce  home  grown  vegetables.  Patriotism  was  abounding 
on  every  side,  and  the  country  was  buzzing  wuth  activity  that 
would  in  the  least  aid  in  winning  the  war.  At  this  time  I  was 
temporarily  living  in  toAvn  and  owned,  adjacent  to  my  home, 
a  large  city  lot  of  100x200  feet  dimensions,  including  a  ditch 
right  for  water. 

I  collected  together  all  the  neighborhood  boys,  and  we 
spoke  enthusiastically  about  the  gardens  we  could  raise,  prac¬ 
tically  enough  vegetables  to  support  the  town.  Though  the  lot 
w7as  heavily  infested  with  bermuda  grass,  which  was  one  big 
strike  against  us,  it  was  war  time  and  nothing  must  deter  our 
efforts.  I  had  the  lot  plowed,  and  the  grass  sod  turned  up  to 
the  sun  to  die. 

Tn  due  time  the  little  army  with  rakes  and  hoes  marched  in 
and  took  over.  They  planted  and  watered,  and  my  how  the 
bermuda  grass  did  take  a  new  lease  on  life  and  grow !  I  can  not 
remember  much  about  the  harvest  if  there  was  any.  At  the 
most  it  could  only  have  been  perhaps  tomatoes.  However,  in 
that  group  of  little  soldiers  was  one  small  boy  named  Henry 
Mack.  I  do  not  remember  the  names  of  the  others,  except  they 
were  all  nice  little  fellows,  and  it  is  likely  Henry  Avould  have 
been  forgotten  only  our  lives  have  since  gone  along  together.  Al¬ 
though  our  gardens  did  not  check  out  with  much  success,  that 
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has  not  been  true  all  the  way  with  Henry’s  in  later  years,  for 
today  he  sits  in  his  spacious  mahogany-lined  office  making  life 
difficult  for  some  and  hopeful  for  others.  In  the  security  that 
surrounds  me  and  my  family  at  the  present  time,  and  in  my  re¬ 
tiring  years,  1  have  cause  to  salute  Henry  C.  Mack,  our  chief 
legal  advisor.  The  progress  and  improvement  of  the  Tracy 
Ranch  holdings  with  all  its  natural  resources  could  not  have  de¬ 
veloped  into  the  pattern  of  sound  organization  that  now  exists 
but  for  the  able  legal  guidance  and  friendly  relations  of  Mr. 
Mack. 

I  am  impelled  here  to  mention  that  in  my  conquest  for  su¬ 
premacy  in  holding  the  ranch  together,  financial  and  economic 
battles,  though  many  in  number  and  equally  grave,  all  were  suc¬ 
cessively  eliminated  through  Mr.  Mack’s  important  influence 
and  traditionally  fine  law  experience.  All  my  cases  were  de¬ 
cided  in  my  favor,  giving  me  a  definite  advantage  in  the  re¬ 
habilitation  of  the  ranch ;  a  matter  which  was  always  my  main 
concern. 

The  ranch  had  been  badly  defaced  and  neglected  during  my 
legal  battles.  Many  practical  and  financial  problems  still  re¬ 
mained.  Here  again  came  Mr.  Mack’s  important  influence  in 
working  out  a  procedure  to  re-pattern  the  ranch  to  include  my 
entire  family,  including  the  in-laws. 

Prior  to  this  time  I  had  passed  along  the  word  that  I  was 
willing  to  definitely  place  all  my  family  in  the  ranch  program  as 
owners,  if  they  approved  an  experimental  program  of  farming 
it  first  as  partners.  Should  they  be  able  to  farm  successfully 
and  cooperatively,  we  would  then  form  the  Tracy  Ranch  Incor¬ 
porated.  I  had  previously  discussed  the  matter  with  Mr.  Mack. 
Without  exception  all  approved,  and  this  partnership  was  in 
effect  for  nearly  ten  years. 

It  must  be  understood  that  the  ranch  was  still  in  financial 
and  economic  dangers  from  the  mighty  struggle  dating  from 
1929-1936.  All  legal  disturbing  matters  had  been  brought  to  a 
close,  yet  not  one  of  these  trials  and  documents  were  trivial, 
but  of  the  utmost  importance.  Incredible  situations  followed  to 
impede  a  normal  farming  program.  The  partnership  did  not 
have  an  easy  time. 

I  had  learned  to  live  with  whatever  happened,  remaining 
determined  to  make  the  most  of  what  lay  beyond.  I  took  some 
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comfort  in  sifting  through  my  files  and  experienced  no  feeling* 
of  guilt  over  the  documents  as  all  my  creditors  had  been  paid  in 
full,  and  those  that  had  played  trickery  had  received  their  just 
dues  and  surrendered.  It  was  now  my  turn  for  a  little  peace 
and  quiet.  But  not  for  too  long  as  it  was  expedient  that  the 
ranch  again  he  reorganized. 

ONE  SUIT  IN  PARTICULAR 
January  1940 

This  suit  was  brought  about  for  the  following  reasons.  I 
had  been  given  a  contract  to  teach  the  Wildwood  School.  Then 
1  bought  a  trailer  house,  took  my  mother,  with  Frances  and 
Tilton  as  drivers,  and  left  the  district  for  a  summer  vacation  in 
Oregon.  Unfortunately,  the  clerk  of  the  board,  a  Mr.  Sanders, 
did  not  mail  my  contract  to  the  Superintendent’s  office  as  he 
was  required.  Naturally,  the  records  showed  the  school  as  hav¬ 
ing  no  teacher.  A  school  board  election  in  the  meantime  had  re¬ 
placed  Mr.  Sanders  with  Mr.  Antone  Wegis  who  in  turn  became 
clerk.  Thinking  the  position  vacant,  the  other  two  trustees, 
I'.  I.  Jackson  and  Wegis,  hired  another  teacher. 

When  Mr.  Sanders  turned  the  minute  books  over  to  the  new 
clerk  of  the  board,  he  tore  out  the  page  that  had  the  minutes  in 
which  I  had  been  hired.  These  facts  Mr.  Sanders  later  testi¬ 
fied  to  on  the  witness  stand.  During  this  time,  Wildwood,  a 
district  having  a  certain  number  of  children  enrolled,  could 
request  the  Federal  Government  to  supply  an  extra  teacher.  I 
suggested  this  would  be  a  good  way  to  settle  the  matter  and 
retain  both  teachers.  However,  the  board  retained  only  the 
new  teacher  that  they  hired  as  my  replacement  so  1  sued  the 
school. 

The  next  term  I  was  reinstated,  but  my  generosity  in  giving- 
back  part  of  my  salary  had  not  soothed  the  matter  as  I  had 
hoped.  The  board  was  still  dissatisfied  and  the  school  chil¬ 
dren,  unfortunately,  were  denied  their  cafeteria  meals.  The 
trustees,  feeling  that  they  were  the  ones  who  had  suffered, 
denied  me  the  use  of  the  hot  water  heater  and  the  electric  stove, 
although  1  was  willing  with  the  aid  of  the  children  to  do  the 
cooking. 

Many  of  the  supplies  such  as  vegetables  and  fruits  could  be 
used  uncooked.  By  begging  a  little,  I  was  finally  allowed  to  use 
the  oven  to  bake  the  corn  meal  into  a  hot  bread.  This  may 
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sound  here  as  if  we  had  quit  a  bit  of  trouble,  but  on  the  contrary, 
Mr.  Wegis,  as  the  clerk  and  in  all  our  meetings,  was  on  the 
pleasant  side.  I  realized  the  trustee  had  cause  for  some  hard 
feelings,  and  I  would  have  resigned  except  for  the  fact  that  I 
was  applying  for  my  retirement  to  close  my  teaching  career, 
and  it  was  necessary  that  the  current  year  be  included. 

The  trial  was  heard  before  a  Judge  Parker  of  the  Superior 
Court  and  was  settled  in  my  favor  with  a  judgment  of  three 
thousand  dollars  for  salary  for  the  year  I  didn’t  teach.  I  re¬ 
turned  fifteen  hundred  to  our  district.  It  evidently  did  not 
smooth  ruffle  feathers  as  my  salary  was  cut  as  low  as  the  state 
would  allow.  This  did  not  do  much  if  any  harm  as  I  was  not 
teaching  because  of  immediate  necessity,  but  rather  to  secure 
my  retirement.  The  children  were  happy,  and  I  did  the  work  of 
two  teachers  and  a  cook  that  final  vear. 

The  enrollment  at  cotton  picking  time  so  increased  that  it 
was  necessary  for  the  dividing  partition  of  the  two  rooms  to  be 
opened.  The  lower  grades  were  placed  on  one  side  and  the 
upper  on  the  other.  They  were  a  fine  group  of  transient  chil¬ 
dren  who  seemed  to  understand  the  difficulties  I  had  and  they 
cooperated  fully  to  make  my  last  year  pleasant  and  profitable. 


Historical  Notes  :  C.  W.  Canfield  wrote  in  1901,  ‘  ‘ I  was  in 
hundreds  of  places,  and  in  every  one  of  them  without  a  single 
exception  I  found  that  Bakersfield  was  known  and  talked  about. 
The  oil  has  made  this  city  famous.”  (On  his  return  from  a  six 
months  tour  of  the  east. ) 
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CHAPTER  IV 
THE  RANCH  IS  LOST! 


I  think  I  should  relate  how  we  all  but  lost  this  fine  ranch 
whose  history  goes  back  fifteen  years  before  I  was  born  and 
five  years  before  Mr.  Tracy’s  time.  It  was  the  mid  1920 ’s.  By 
now  we  had  six  children  and  had  been  through  the  ups  and 
downs  one  has  rearing  a  large  family.  We  had  much  happiness 
and  had  solved  our  difficulties  up  to  this  time  by  good  team 
work.  Our  oldest  boys,  Cecil  and  Darrel,  had  entered  high 
school.  Frances,  our  oldest  girl  soon  followed.  Martha  was 
staying  in  Bakersfield  with  an  aunt  while  attending  the  eighth 
grade.  I  still  carried  a  rather  misguided  and  old-fashioned  idea 
that  children  of  their  age  should  not  be  relied  upon  or  trusted  to 
completely  care  for  themselves. 

Mr.  Tracy  was  successfully  farming  and  raising  cattle. 
With  the  addition  of  a  few  “wild  cat”  oil  leases,  we  were  con¬ 
sidered  prosperous.  We  had  a  good  housekeeper  at  the  ranch, 
so  I  moved  to  town  with  the  older  children. 


My  plans  were  well  laid.  The  children  must  be  well  nour¬ 
ished  with  three  good  meals  a  day.  We  would  all  sit  down  to¬ 
gether  to  enjoy  one  another’s  company  while  talking  over  the 
happenings  of  each  school  day.  I  would  be  nearby  to  assist 

them  in  their  studies.  If  anvone  ever  made  some  miscalcula- 

«/ 

tions,  it  was  I.  That  very  first  night  my  plan  went  out  the 
window.  They  came  home  in  a  rush,  one  at  a  time,  all  needing 
to  go  back  for  some  specific  reasons.  They  were  to  attend  meet¬ 
ings  or  some  other  affairs.  The  result  was  we  all  ate  in  the 
kitchen  standing  up.  It  was  a  confusing  situation.  After  this 
had  gone  on  for  a  week  with  no  change,  I  decided  I  was  wasting 
my  time.  It  was  time  to  make  a  change,  so  I  took  a  teaching 
position  in  the  Palm  School  on  the  outskirts  of  Bakersfield.  I 
stepped  in  where  another  teacher  gave  up  because  of  being  un¬ 
able  to  handle  the  big  boys  there.  Because  I  often  left  before 
my  children  were  up,  I  told  them  they  were  entirely  on  their 
own.  I  thought  it  was  a  mistake  to  take  all  the  responsibility 
of  getting  children  off  to  school  on  time.  On  week-ends  we  went 
home  to  the  ranch. 


Following  a  little  “wild  cat”  oil  boom,  a  perfidious  set  of 
men  infiltrated  throughout  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  entrenching 
themselves  in  cheap  rooming  houses  in  Bakersfield  and  other 
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nearby  towns.  On  one  of  my  trips  to  the  ranch,  I  encountered 
one  set  of  those  “promoters.”  “Crooks”  was  the  name  I  real¬ 
ly  give  them.  They  had  already  convinced  my  husband  he 
should  purchase  some  of  their  stock.  He  had  said  that  he  would 
like  to  invest  five  thousand  dollars.  I  did  not  feel  I  should  ob¬ 
ject  too  strongly  in  opposition  because  what  we  had,  Mr.  Tracy 
had  accumulated  by  his  own  management.  However,  I  did  re¬ 
fuse  to  sign  the  note.  My  life  had  not  been  one  of  much  experi¬ 
ence  regarding  financial  matters,  but  I  said,  “Five  thousand  for 
us  is  enough,  but  no  more. 7  ’  Then  I  went  back  to  school. 

Those  “crooks”  came  right  back  to  the  ranch  and  told  Mr. 
Tracy  that  his  wife  was  a  “wet  blanket”,  and  if  it  were  not  for 
me  he  would  be  a  rich  man,  and  many  other  things  related  to 
me  later  by  him.  Eventually,  he  invested  other  sums  until  near¬ 
ly  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  was  involved.  My  husband  had 
never  made  any  investments  before  this  one  without  our  talking 
it  over.  1  advised  him  first  to  see  our  bank  or  his  brother-in- 
law,  who  at  that  time  was  on  the  State  Board  in  Sacramento, 
as  an  advisor  in  the  investment  of  state  funds. 

Mr.  Tracy’s  note  for  close  to  one  hundred  thousand  dollars 
called  for  a  monthly  payment  of  twenty-five  hundred  dollars. 
The  addition  beyond  the  original  five  thousand  dollars  did  not 
become  known  to  me  until  some  time  later.  One  morning  about 
four  months  after  the  original  notes  had  been  secretly  signed  by 
Mr.  Tracy,  he  called  at  our  home  in  Bakersfield  accompanied 
by  a  stranger.  They  were  on  their  way  to  Los  Angeles.  While 
my  husband  was  brushing  up  for  the  trip,  the  stranger  explain¬ 
ed  to  me  that  Mr.  Tracy  had  invested  in  some  bad  stock,  and 
that  they  were  going  South  thinking  to  get  him  out  of  his  obliga¬ 
tions.  Then  he  could  invest  in  some  good  stock  which  this  man 
had  to  sell.  Another  “crook,”  of  course.  One  crook  working 
against  another  or  perhaps,  both  working  together  I  said  to 
myself. 

This  I  found  out  later  was  true.  “Crook  No.  1”  had  told 
“Crook  No.  2”,  who  represented  a  tire  manufacturing  com¬ 
pany,  that  No.  1  had  so  softened  Mr.  Tracy  that  he  was  ready 
to  buy  more  stock.  Right  here  I  don ’t  want  to  appear  to  blame 
my  husband  too  greatly.  At  this  time  there  was  a  wave  of  stock 
selling  going  on  all  over  the  country.  These  stock  promoters 
carried  a  long  list  of  investors,  including  large  cattle  companies, 
banks,  and  business  men  all  up  and  down  the  San  Joaquin  Val- 
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ley.  It  was  supposed  to  be  a  bank  or  loan  company  especially 
for  cattle  men  in  California  and  Arizona.  Some  very  large 
cattle  men  of  good  repute  were  on  the  list  as  advisors  and  in¬ 
vestors.  It  probably  could  have  been  most  legitimate  in  the 
start,  but  ran  into  difficulties  along  the  way. 

Finally,  the  company  called  us  to  come  to  Los  Angeles  to 
sign  some  new  notes.  Because  I  was  not  a  signee  to  other  than 
the  original  five  thousand  dollars,  they  now  wanted  my  signa¬ 
ture  as  a  co-signer.  The  meeting  was  called  for  2 :00  p.m.  The 
papers  were  all  laid  out  on  the  desk  for  easy  approval.  I  said, 
“Mr.  Lyons,  we  are  not  signing  anything. ”  Then  we  returned 
to  our  hotel.  I  believe  as  I  look  back  if  I  had  had  a  pistol  I 
would  have  shot  him  for  even  thinking  we  would  sign.  How¬ 
ever,  Mr.  Tracy  felt  we  should  still  pay. 

We  consulted  our  lawyer  as  to  the  next  step.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  the  company  brought  suit  to  collect.  Our  case  became  a 
test  one.  Investors  came  from  all  parts  to  witness  the  results. 
It  seemed  that  the  jury  was  out  only  three  or  four  minutes  be¬ 
fore  they  returned  with  a  verdict  in  our  favor.  We  had  won 
our  case,  but  now  we  faced  a  bill  of  six  thousand  dollars  to  pay 
for  attorney  fees,  yet  we  had  no  money.  In  addition  we  owed  a 
mortgage  to  a  legitimate  company  who  was  pressing  us  as  they 
were  about  to  fail.  Things  seemed  to  be  going  “bad”  all  around 
in  money  affairs.  This  whole  matter  greatly  depressed  Mr. 
Tracy,  as  he  felt  to  blame.  While  he  really  was,  I  never  felt  this 
way.  Instead,  I  felt  it  was  a  time  when  we  should  pull  together. 

Matters  were  eased  by  paying  attorneys  Dorsey  and  Mack 
off  with  oil  percentages  that  might  later  result  from  leasing.  A 
ten  year  oil  lease  on  eighty  acres  was  given  to  the  Gilmore  Oil 
Company  in  exchange  for  taking  over  the  seven  thousand  debt. 
These  arrangements  helped  relieve  pressing  matters,  and  we 
started  again  pulling  together  as  a  family.  But  still  another 
matter  reared  its  troublesome  head. 

During  our  most  difficult  time,  the  30 ’s,  Mr.  Tracy  had 
agreed  to  sell  a  part  of  the  ranch  to  a  Mr.  Merritt  who  wanted 
to  develop  a  gun  club.  Later  Merritt  was  unable  to  fulfill  his 
part  of  the  contract,  but  we  had  made  no  attempt  to  foreclose  on 
him  as  yet.  Out  attorney  advised  us  if  we  in  any  way  attempted 
to  start  farming  those  lands,  Mr.  Merritt  would  automatically 
become  a  partner  in  our  operations.  This  was  very  unfortunate 
because  cotton  was  just  coming  to  the  front  and  was  being 
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quoted  at  forty-two  cents  per  pound.  We  had  the  land  and 
water  idle.  Earlier  we  had  also  exchanged  eighty  acres  of  good 
land  for  a  merchandise  business  in  Buttonwillow  for  our  two 
oldest  boys,  Cecil  and  Darrel.  We  decided  it  was  time  to  begin 
proceedings  to  free  ourselves  from  the  Merritt  shackles. 

About  this  time  another  oil  lease  of  five  thousand  dollars 
was  offered  us.  Because  Merritt’s  contract  to  buy  was  still  in 
effect,  even  though  delinquent,  he  claimed  one-half  of  the  lease. 
Mr.  Merritt’s  attorney  came  up  from  Los  Angeles  and  met 
with  our  attorney  to  discuss  our  complications.  Mr.  Merritt 
was  advised  by  his  attornev  he  should  not  make  anv  claim  to 
the  oil,  for  his  land  purchase  contract  was  void  because  he  had 
failed  to  pay  out.  Both  attorneys  packed  their  brief  cases  and 
left  still  unable  to  settle  things  with  Merritt  amiably. 

Knowing  oil  companies  do  not  waste  much  time  in  bicker¬ 
ing,  I  could  see  that  neither  of  us  would  be  benefited,  so  I  went 
into  an  inner  office  where  Mr.  Merritt  was  still  in  a  shock  over 
his  battle  with  attorneys.  I  said,  “We  are  both  going  to  lose 
if  we  don’t  both  sign.  You  sign  and  I  will,  then  we  will  divide 
the  five  thousand  dollars.”  This  he  did.  He  was,  of  course, 
very  glad  to  get  the  money  to  which  he  had  no  legal  right. 
Twenty-five  hundred  dollars  was  better  than  nothing  to  me. 

The  store,  while  it  could  not  be  considered  a  good  invest¬ 
ment,  was  something  tangible  at  this  time  to  fill  the  gap  from 
our  non-profit  farming.  Things  were  further  complicated  by 
the  fact  that  Merritt  had  sub-leased  our  home  place  to  some 
transient  renters  whom  we  did  not  know.  The  fact  that  these 
tenants  had  no  legal  rights  did  not  deter  them.  They  had  en¬ 
trenched  themselves  for  the  purpose  of  selling  the  Tracy  live¬ 
stock,  and  in  so  doing  further  damaged  the  value  of  the  prop¬ 
erty.  They  were  opportunists,  taking  advantage  of  a  situation. 
1  resolved  at  once  to  free  the  ranch  of  these  exploiters.  To  call 
upon  the  law  would  consume  too  much  time  and  add  many  com¬ 
plications.  A  move  had  to  be  made  quickly.  Since  the  tenants 
were  lacking  the  legal  rights  necessary  to  support  their  activi¬ 
ties,  I  began  to  wonder  too  if  there  might  be  a  way  to  uproot 
them. 

A  little  quick  action  did  the  trick.  I  asked  my  daughter, 
Frances,  if  she  could  have  me  in  Los  Angeles  by  eight  o’clock 
the  next  morning.  She  said,  “Yes,  if  T  had  a  good  car.  1  hate 
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to  push  the  Rambler  over  those  roads.”  The  Grapevine  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  99  Highway  was  very  narrow  and  crooked  at  that 
time.  The  Rambler  was  only  a  name  I  had  given  my  son’s  sports 
car.  We  drove  into  the  Ford  garage  and  asked  Mr.  Haberfelde 
to  take  the  roadster  in  on  a  new  Ford.  I  told  him  I  was  in  a  great 
hurry,  and  we  drove  off  without  signing  any  papers.  When  we 
reached  the  Merritt  home  about  ten  in  the  morning,  the  town 
was  pretty  much  asleep.  No  one  answered  the  bell,  so  I  inter¬ 
rogated  a  passing  boy.  He  said,  “I  am  sure  Hunt,  his  son,  is 
there.  I  will  run  upstairs  and  see.”  He  came  down  with  the 
news  Mr.  Merritt,  the  father,  was  out  at  sea  on  his  yacht,  but 
Hunt  would  be  down.  I  had  gone  southward  with  the  intention 
of  making  my  situation  very  clear.  I  explained  to  the  son  what 
was  happening  at  the  ranch.  I  said,  “Hunt,  the  cattle  are  in  the 
fields  without  water.  They  will  die.”  I  asked  him  to  sign 
papers  giving  me  permission  to  enter  the  premise  so  I  would 
not  be  a  trespasser.  This  he  did  willingly.  Once  again  I  was 
in  possession  of  our  ranch. 

We  decided  to  leave  Darrel  to  close  out  the  store  yet  con¬ 
tinue  operation  of  the  post  office.  Mr.  Tracy,  Cecil  and  I 
moved  back  home  to  the  ranch.  As  noted  above  we  could  not 
yet  legally  farm  the  land,  owing  to  our  involvement  with  Mer¬ 
ritt,  so  Cecil  immediately  went  to  Mexico  and  purchased  one 
hundred  head  of  Mexican  cattle,  paying  sixteen  dollars  per 
head.  Though  it  was  considered  too  high  a  price  at  that  time, 
prices  have  continued  to  go  higher  each  year.  Those  cattle  had 
small  bodies  and  long  horns,  and  certainly  were  not  particular 
about  their  diet.  They  ate  what  weeds  they  found  in  the  rail 
road  corrals  when  they  were  unloaded,  and  browsed  on  the  sage 
brush  as  they  were  driven  homeward.  The  cows  had  a  good 
crop  of  calves  the  following  year  helping  greatly  to  pay  current 
expenses.  At  the  ranch  I  hired  five  people  to  work  for  their 
board  and  room.  One  whole  family,  mother  and  father,  son  and 
daughter,  worked  for  me.  The  mother  cooked,  the  daughter 
nursed  my  mother  who  was  recovering  from  a  broken  hip,  the 
father  and  son  took  care  of  what  outside  work  we  had.  It  was 
understood  we  still  could  not  farm,  so  I  continued  teaching  at 
the  Wildwood  School  near  our  home.  With  CeciFs  help,  I  man¬ 
aged  to  keep  the  girls  in  the  university. 

THE  FAMILY  TRIES  A  NEW  PROJECT 

The  store  had  in  a  sense  been  a  gift  to  our  two  oldest  sons. 
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It  was  our  belief  they  should  be  given  a  chance  in  the  business 
world.  By  this  experience  they  would  be  better  prepared  to 
decide  for  themselves  whether  they  should  continue  ranching  as 
a  profession.  Farming  with  their  father  had  been  the  only  side 
of  life  they  understood.  Actually,  they  were  just  out  of  high 
school,  and  a  choice  of  a  college  education  or  the  store  was  given 
them.  Both  boys  agreed  to  take  the  store  which  required  an 
original  investment  of  some  ten  thousand  dollars,  and  a  sale  of 
some  land. 

At  that  time  our  ranch  Avas  being  subjected  to  a  lot  of  diffi¬ 
culties  because  of  a  previous  sales  contract  that  existed  with 
Merritt.  He  had  been  giving  much  evidence  that  he  Avas  not 
responsible.  Further,  he  was  neglecting  to  make  his  payments. 
Attorney  Mack  told  me  however,  that  if  we  planted  a  single  toav 
of  crops,  avc  Avould  automatically  become  a  partner  of  Merritt. 
It  Avas  evident  there  Avas  still  much  trouble  ahead.  These  facts 
most  likely  influenced  the  boys  in  their  decision  to  try  a  busi¬ 
ness  \renture. 

I  would  not  like  to  give  the  impression  that  this  store  A^en- 
ture  was  exactly  an  unhappy  one  because  as  a  family  we  worked 
Avell  together.  As  I  look  back  I  believe  much  benefit  resulted 
from  the  experience.  It  gave  the  young  members  of  the  family 
a  chance  to  deal  with  the  public  which  is  always  composed  of 
many  types  of  individuals.  Some  were  honest  and  paid  their 
bills,  some  did  not,  and  still  have  not,  e\^en  in  1962.  Of  all  busi¬ 
nesses  during  difficult  times,  a  store,  especially  a  grocery  store, 
is  the  most  doubtful.  When  the  store  closed  several  years  later 
most  of  the  unpaid  bills  left  on  the  books  were  those  of  farmers, 
many  of  whom  later  became  prosperous.  Not  one  has  remem¬ 
bered  to  pay  his  long  past-due  bill. 

The  store  Avas  really  kept  alive  by  the  laboring  class.  Cot¬ 
ton  at  that  time  Avas  picked  by  hand,  and  it  was  the  cashing  of 
those  laborers’  checks  for  groceries  that  made  our  business.  It 
was  a  depression  time,  and  many  men  wandered  into  our  little 
town  not  only  looking  for  work,  but  hoping  to  find  something  to 
eat.  It  became  my  job  to  look  after  these  men  when  they  came 
into  the  store,  so  I  milled  through  the  vegetable  stands  and  se¬ 
lected  vegetables  that  perhaps  on  the  morrow  Avould  not  be  so 
attractive  to  the  average  customer,  but  in  a  soup  or  steAv  would 
pass.  To  go  with  these  vegetables  I  Avent  to  the  meat  counter 
for  bones  and  scraps  of  meat,  until  I  Avas  satisfied  that  a  nour- 
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ishing  stew  could  be  brewed.  The  rendezvous  where  these  deli¬ 
cacies  were  cooked  in  the  open  was  along  the  track  back  of  the 
warehouse. 

Tracyism:  “  People  who  cut  a  wide  swath  do  not  always 
pay  their  hills.  ’ ' 


A  LESSON  IN  BUYING  HOUSES 

One  day  in  the  month  of  August,  and  a  very  hot  time  of  the 
year,  1930,  a  house  mover,  Mr.  John  Elrich,  called  and  took  me 
to  the  oil  fields  near  Fellows  to  look  at  some  houses.  The  C.  C. 
M.  0.  Oil  Company  was  selling  all  their  buildings,  both  large 
and  small.  Mr.  Elrich  hoped  to  interest  me  in  buying  one.  I  had 
very  little  money  to  buy  anything,  and  did  not  expect  to.  As  we 
drove  up  to  look  them  over,  I  said,  even  before  getting  out  of 
the  car,  “I’ll  take  this  one.”  I  repeated  this  phrase  until  I 
had  bought  ten  houses  with  no  money,  and  really,  no  place  to 
put  the  houses.  All  ten  houses  cost  me  less  than  three  hundred 
dollars. 

These  houses  were  not  what  vou  would  call  fine,  but  thev 
were  substantial.  The  oil  company  had  used  plenty  of  good 
timber,  and  the  roofing  was  either  red  wood  shingles  or  galva¬ 
nized  sheets.  All  had  the  original  wiring  and  plumbing.  Later, 
I  moved  four  to  the  ranch,  and  the  rest  to  the  new  and  growing 
town  of  Buttonwillow. 

When  the  house  mover  became  aware  of  my  method  of  buy- 
ing,  he  finally  said,  before  I  saw  the  last  house,  “The  next  one 
is  mine.”  E  was  really  bested  this  time,  because  as  we  drove 
up  where  we  could  see  it,  I  very  much  wanted  it.  It  was  a  well 
built  twelve  room  rooming  house  with  six  rooms  on  each  side, 
an  outside  door  and  window  in  each  room.  It  had  a  nice  cor¬ 
rugated,  galvanized  roof.  This  building  had  cost  six  thous¬ 
and  dollars  at  the  low  cost  of  material  at  the  time  it  was  built. 
The  price  they  had  on  it  was  sixty  dollars.  This  was  really  a 
wonderful  buy  for  a  useful  building. 

We  were  soon  on  our  way  home,  though  I  did  not  feel  satis¬ 
fied  that  I  had  lost  the  rooming  house.  But  I  figured  a  way 
whereby  I  might  get  it.  Somehow,  I  thought,  Mr.  Elrich  was  a 
little  short  of  money.  T  certainly  was,  and  most  everyone  else 
was  at  that  time.  We  went  inside  our  store  in  Buttonwillow  to 
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get  a  cold  drink.  There,  1  made  out  a  check  for  one  thousand 
dollars,  all  the  money  I  had  in  the  bank.  I  gave  this  payment 
for  the  houses,  and  told  him  I  would  let  the  balance  go  on  the 
moving.  He  left  the  check  on  the  counter  until  he  finished  his 
drink,  then  picked  it  up  and  put  it  in  his  pocket.  I  had  also 
written  a  receipt  for  the  money  which  included  the  green  room¬ 
ing  house,  as  we  had  been  calling  it. 

The  town  of  Buttonwillow  was  new,  and  townsite  lots  could 
be  bought  for  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  dollars  apiece  at  ten 
dollars  down  and  the  balance  in  monthly  installments.  Dwell¬ 
ings  were  scarce  in  the  young  town,  so  the  houses  rented  for 
ten  and  fifteen  dollars  per  month,  as  soon  as  they  were  set 
down.  Later,  when  property  went  up,  the  houses  were  sold. 
The  least  I  received  for  any  one  was  eight  hundred  dollars  for 
a  three  room  house.  The  rest  went  for  twenty-five  hundred 
dollars  each.  The  green  rooming  house,  I  first  moved  to  But¬ 
tonwillow,  but  when  the  boys  returned  to  the  ranch,  they  needed 
housing  for  cotton  pickers;  so  I  sold  them  the  green  house  for 
fifteen  hundred  dollars,  and  they  moved  it  to  the  ranch.  My 
efforts  at  the  real  estate  game  were  over.  Those  houses  had 
brought  me  several  thousand  dollars  in  rentals  before  I  ever 
sold  them. 


I  GOT  MAD! 

While  Merritt  had  possession  of  the  ranch  much  happened 
that  I  did  not  like.  His  son  Hunt  was  trying  to  operate  the 
place  with  2,000  to  3,000  chickens.  Finding  that  he  was  not 
reared  to  ranch  operations,  he  sub-leased  the  property  to  two 
other  men  who  soon  began  selling  the  chickens  and  stock  off  in 
Wasco  and  Shafter.  Tn  addition  Merritt  had  run  up  a  large 
grocery  bill  at  our  store.  He  neither  paid  the  bill  nor  would  he 
let  me  have  some  fryers  as  part  payment. 

The  ranch  was  going  to  pieces  so  I  got  mad,  bought  a  new 
car,  went  to  Los  Angeles,  demanded  that  the  ranch  be  returned 
because  of  failure  to  keep  the  terms  of  our  contract.  All  this 
caused  another  lawsuit. 
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CHAPTER  V 

POST  OFFICE,  OIL  AND  CREDIT 

In  the  late  1920’s,  Miller  and  Lux  who  had  long  maintained 
a  large  store  and  commissary  for  their  ranches  and  the  com¬ 
munity,  closed  their  mercantile  business,  and  also  gave  up  the 
Post  Office.  Incidentally,  this  office  had  been  organized  De¬ 
cember  5, 1895,  with  A.  Brown  as  its  first  official. 

I  determined  it  would  help  the  boys’  business  if  they  had  a 
Post  Office  in  their  store.  Little  did  I  realize,  it  would  entail 
so  much  red  tape  to  come  into  possession  of  it.  Anyway,  when 
I  started  to  investigate,  I  found  that  Miller  and  Lux,  in  aban¬ 
doning  the  office,  had  passed  it  over  to  another  store  in  our 
new  little  town.  This  store  man  was  a  newcomer  to  the  lo¬ 
cality,  and  since  my  boys  were  born  here  they  were  well  known. 
The  federal  government  posted  notices  calling  for  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  candidates  to  fill  the  postal  vacancy.  The  exam  was  to 
be  given  in  the  basement  of  the  Bakersfield  Post  Office  on  a 
certain  date. 

I  took  both  Cecil  and  Darrel  in  to  take  the  test.  While  sit¬ 
ting  in  the  car  thinking,  I  said  to  myself,  ‘  ‘  This  will  not  get  my 
boys  anywhere.”  I  remembered  hearing  of  some  of  the  poli¬ 
tics  connected  with  government  jobs.  As  I  sat  there  waiting 
and  watching  the  people,  I  looked  for  someone  I  knew  to  get 
some  information  on  how  to  proceed.  Finally,  my  man  came  by. 
He  told  me  of  a  certain  man  to  see  who  could  help  me.  He  was 
Tom  McManus,  a  Central  Committee  man  on  the  Democratic 
ticket  wrho  made  many  trips  to  Washington  on  such  business. 
I  called  on  him  immediately,  and  found  he  was  receptive  to 
helping  me. 

He  contacted  the  Congressman  Elliott  of  this  district,  on 
my  boys’  behalf.  State  Senator  Wagy,  of  our  district,  was  a 
cattle  man  and  a  personal  friend  of  my  husband  and  me.  He 
too  pledged  his  support.  I  was  told  to  leave  all  else  to  my  new 
found  friend,  the  Democratic  Committeeman.  He  would  keep 
me  advised. 

While  I  was  in  the  mountains  of  Huntington  Lake  for  a 
short  vacation  during  the  summer  months,  I  had  a  call  by  tele¬ 
phone  to  be  in  Bakersfield  by  eight  o’clock  that  night  to  meet 
nil  the  committee  on  the  Democratic  ticket.  It  was  a  rush  order, 
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but  I  made  it  by  stage.  I  met  and  was  introduced  to  all  the 
gentlemen  concerned  in  the  lobby  of  the  El  Tejon  Hotel.  They 
X>assed  on  into  a  private  dining  room,  and  that  was  all  there  was 
to  it.  Even  at  this  time,  I  had  no  idea  what  my  venture  was 
going  to  stir  up,  and  that  so  many  were  to  be  involved.  I  meant 
no  harm  to  anyone.  We  were  living  at  that  time  in  an  apart¬ 
ment  in  back  of  our  store. 

Some  months  later  Mr.  Elliott  called  at  our  store  and 
showed  us  a  petition  containing  names  of  people  who  wished 
the  Post  Office  to  remain  as  it  was.  He  asked  one  of  my  sons 
to  look  it  over  and  cross  out  any  names  that  might  not  be  legal 
voters.  A  few  names  were  crossed  out.  Later,  we  had  word 
from  Fresno  that  we  must  also  present  a  list  of  signers  to  sup¬ 
port  our  cause.  By  now  cotton  picking  had  started,  and  the 
population  of  Buttonwillow  was  rapidly  increasing,  so  I  kept 
a  petition  in  the  store  for  all  of  those  who  wished  to  sign  it.  I 
also  sent  some  out  to  the  scales  in  the  fiel.d  Naturally,  a  lot  of 
people  signed  that  should  not  have,  but  I  sent  the  petition  on  to 
Fresno.  It  was  up  to  officials  to  approve  or  disapprove,  for 
I  had  no  authority  in  the  matter.  Some  time  passed  with  no 
word  or  further  action.  Finally,  the  Post  Master  General  tele¬ 
graphed  the  local  Committeeman  saying,  4  ‘  What  in  Hell  is  the 
matter  at  Buttonwillow!”  I  found  out  later  a  possible  reason 
for  the  delay  and  the  telegram.  The  Miller  and  Lux  lawyer  in 
San  Francisco  was  reported  to  have  interceded  on  behalf  of  that 
firm.  I  have  no  proof  of  this  being  the  cause  of  the  delay.  On 
November  16,  1929,  word  finally  came  authorizing  this  fourth 
class  Post  Office  to  be  moved,  and  Darrel  to  become  Post  Master 
at  the  salary  of  one  hundred  dollars  per  month. 

A  few  years  later,  he  suddenly  lost  the  Post  Office,  receiv¬ 
ing  a  letter  from  Washington,  D.C.  to  that  effect.  It  came  as  a 
surprise  as  there  had  been  no  rumor  of  it.  The  morning  after 
they  received  notice,  Darrel  and  his  wife  drove  over  to  let  me 
know  about  it.  I  admonished  them  for  waiting,  but  told  them 
to  bring  out  my  car.  I  hardly  knew  what  to  do,  for  I  did  not 
know  exactly  what  had  happened.  A  good  friend  of  mine  since 
childhood  and  editor-owner  of  our  local  paper  in  Bakersfield, 
Alfred  Harrell,  was  a  political  force  in  the  southern  San  Joa¬ 
quin  Valley  for  many  years.  I  called  upon  him  to  discuss  our 
trouble,  and  explain  that  we  knew  of  no  reason  why  it  had  hap¬ 
pened.  I  told  him  I  believed  it  must  have  been  because  of  in- 
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fluence  brought  to  bear  from  the  Miller  and  Lux  headquarters. 
He  took  down  the  telephone.  I  don’t  know  who  answered,  but 
all  he  said  was,  “Mrs.  Tracy  and  son  are  in  my  office.  I 
owe  Mrs.  Tracy  much  for  past  favors.  I  would  like  to  see 
Mr.  Darrel  Tracy  retain  his  position.  ’  ’  The  answer  was,  ‘  ‘  Send 
Mr.  Tracy  over.  ’  ’  The  call  had  been  made  to  Mr.  C.  E.  Houchin. 
That  was  all  there  was  to  it.  My  daughter-in-law,  Darrel’s 
wife,  had  said  when  I  suggested  the  trip  to  Bakersfield,  “It’s 
gone  now.  It  is  in  the  letter,  read  it.’’  I  said,  “It’s  still  there 
isn’t  it!”  “Yes,  it  is  still  there.”  And  it  is  there  to  this  day. 

THE  MAIL  BAGS  OR  THE  MAIL  MUST  GO  THROUGH 

There  was  a  long  delay  regarding  the  outcome  of  the  move 
of  the  Post  Office  to  our  store,  but  one  day  official  word  came, 
unexpectedly,  as  a  surprise.  It  became  our  duty  to  pick  up  the 
equipment.  Of  course  we  did  not  know  how  to  set  it  up  in  our 
store  or  the  mail  operation  in  general.  Not  one  of  us  knew  the 
least  thing  about  getting  the  mailbags  out,  except  they  had  to  go. 

Frances,  my  older  daughter,  was  elected  to  be  in  charge  of 
the  office,  after  one  day’s  training  at  Redlicks.  Knowing  little 
about  Post  Office  operations  or  government  regulations  except 
that  the  mail  must  go  out,  she  poured  all  the  day’s  mail  in  one 
big  sack  and  sent  it  on.  The  next  day  the  stage  brought  the  mail 
in.  As  usual  she  dumped  the  mail  out.  To  her  amazement  there 
staring  her  in  the  face  were  the  very  same  letters  she  had  sent 
out  the  day  before.  She  was  unaware  that  the  tag  bearing  the 
word,  “  Buttonwillow,  ”  on  the  incoming  bag  had  not  been 
changed  to  the  outgoing  destination.  Besides,  she  had  cancelled 
all  the  letters  with  the  purple  money  order  stamp,  instead  of  the 
regular  cancelling  black  one. 

As  a  result  of  this  miscue,  Buttonwillow  began  to  receive 
letters  from  various  points  in  the  United  States  asking  for  spec¬ 
ial  envelopes  to  be  stamped  with  the  money  order  stamp  for 
their  collections.  After  these  two  episodes,  we  hired  an  ex¬ 
perienced  operator  for  a  while  to  instruct  us  all  in  Post  Office 
regulations  and  procedures. 

T racvism :  “7  can ’t  bear  to  be  idle! 

GUN  CLUBS  WERE  FOR  THE  RICH 

At  a  time  when  things  were  difficult,  we  organized  some 
gun  clubs.  Most  of  the  members  were  men  from  Los  Angeles 
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and  Hollywood.  Wallace  Berry  and  the  Warner  brothers  were 
among  them.  It  was  quite  an  undertaking  to  feed  and  house 
twenty  men  for  two  shooting  days  each  week.  By  now  the 
older  children  were  in  high  school,  and  I  was  teaching  at  Bower- 
bank.  The  original  ranch  house  which  cost  one  thousand  dollars 
to  build  in  1898  was  quite  rambly,  including  two  large  rooms  and 
four  bedrooms.  We  put  two  beds  in  each  bedroom,  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  cots  in  one  large  room.  The  other  large  room  became  a 
dining  room  with  two  long  tables. 

During  the  week,  I  sent  the  laundry  away  to  Bakersfield  to 
be  ready  for  the  next  week-end,  and  then  closed  the  housekeep¬ 
ing  doors.  The  children  returned  home  each  Friday  night, 
cleaned  and  prepared  the  rooms,  set  tables,  while  I  did  the  cook¬ 
ing.  We  had  no  electricity  at  first,  so  I  used  two  four-burner 
gasoline  stoves. 

It  was  just  like  giving  two  Thanksgiving  dinners,  one  after 
the  other.  I  alternated  with  fried  chicken  one  day,  perhaps 
turkey  the  next.  I  remember  only  once  roasting  a  ham.  Sunday 
morning  always  called  for  ham  and  eggs,  early  of  course.  The 
guests  required  twelve  pies  to  be  baked  each  Saturday.  It  may 
be  hard  to  believe,  but  I  went  to  bed  Saturday  night  at  two 
o’clock,  only  to  get  up  again  at  three  o’clock.  The  men  kept 
coming  in  all  through  the  night  and  at  different  times.  As  a 
result  there  was  always  plenty  to  do  in  the  kitchen.  They  had 
to  have  an  early  breakfast  in  order  to  be  in  their  blinds,  ready 
for  the  day-break  shooting  time.  It  was  quite  an  experience  to 
go  through  each  week  as  long  as  the  duck  hunting  season  was 
open.  The  men  were  jolly  and  good  eaters,  seeming  to  enjoy 
our  ranch  food.  I  found  fried  chicken  and  country  gravy  to  be 
a  great  favorite.  They  cared  little  for  salad,  so  I  quit  serving 
it.  They  liked  pie  so  much  that  it  became  the  standard  dessert. 
I  gave  each  of  my  children  five  dollars  for  helping  me,  which  in 
turn  provided  their  spending  money  for  the  week.  The  boys 
carried  the  guns,  shells,  and  retrieved  the  game. 

Some  of  these  men  later  lost  their  fortunes  during  the 
critical  depression  times.  Some  even  took  their  lives. 

THE  BOBBINS  INCUBATOR 

I  have  found  more  ways  to  use  an  incubator  than  just  to 
hatch  eggs.  My  nephew,  R.  L.  Tilton,  was  in  South  America 
vhere  he  was  eai-ning  a  good  salary  as  Superintendent  of  Oil 
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Operations  for  the  Standard  Oil  Company.  He  had  been  out 
of  the  United  States  for  some  time.  Owing  to  the  illness  of  his 
wife,  he  came  back  to  this  country  unexpectedly.  Upon  his  ar¬ 
rival  here  he  found  labor  conditions  very  bad,  and  his  name 
went  to  the  foot  of  the  oil  company’s  unemployment  list  which 
was  the  same  as  having  no  available  job. 

I  do  not  know  what  he  did  for  a  livelihood  when  he  first  ar¬ 
rived,  for  I  had  not  yet  been  notified  regarding  his  coming. 
Later  when  I  heard  he  was  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state,  I 
drove  down  to  see  him.  Things  there  were  very  bad  indeed. 
He  was  living  in  a  little  rented  place  that  had  been  abandoned. 
J  could  see  all  was  not  going  well.  I  told  him  how  bad  things 
were  with  me,  but  that  we  had  plenty  of  room  at  the  ranch,  and 
lie  was  welcome  to  come  with  his  wife.  I  told  him  we  would 
work  out  something. 

He  agreed,  and  as  I  remember  a  truck  that  we  had  at  that 
time  transported  his  belongings.  Once  at  the  ranch  he  said  to 
me,  “If  I  just  had  a  little  incubator,  I  could  make  a  living.”  I 
admired  his  courage,  and  told  him  I  thought  it  could  be  man¬ 
aged.  At  that  time  Buttonwillow  was  just  getting  started  as  a 
town.  We  had  invested  in  a  corner  lot  which  included  a  large 
garage  and  dwelling.  The  garage  was  leased,  but  the  house 
was  vacant,  and  it  was  thought  Iioland  would  have  better  op¬ 
portunities  if  he  were  stationed  there  rather  than  staying  at 
the  ranch.  Things  were  dead  on  the  ranch  too.  I  could  not  see 
any  future  for  this  young  man  the  way  things  were,  so  I  kept 
turning  over  in  my  mind  the  idea  of  the  incubator.  The  papers 
were  carrying  many  articles  advising  every  home  owner  to  put 
chickens  as  well  as  a  garden  in  their  back  yards.  What  he  had 
in  mind  was  a  little  one  hundred  and  fifty  egg  tiny  incubator. 

As  this  time  the  Hobbins  Incubator  Company  was  adver¬ 
tising  their  models,  so  I  took  a  trip  to  Los  Angeles  to  see  what 
could  be  done,  and  if  I  could  in  some  way  contract  to  buy  one. 
When  1  returned,  I  had  signed  a  contract  dated  January  24, 
1933,  for  one  Bobbins  Incubator,  price  four  hundred  and 
seventy-seven  dollars,  to  be  paid  as  follows:  one  hundred  and 
sixty-eight  dollars  down  and  thirty-four  dollars  in  monthly  in¬ 
stallments.  Its  capacity  was  twenty-five  hundred  chicken  eggs. 
It  was  a  nice  piece  of  ecpiipment  with  controlled  electrical  equip¬ 
ment  in  which  there  has  not  been  much  change  even  today. 
Boland  immediately  opened  a  hatchery  for  business.  Ousto- 
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mers  came  from  Taft,  and  the  surrounding  country  of  Wasco 
and  Buttonwillow.  He  put  trays  of  eggs  on  the  floor  and  in¬ 
creased  the  egg  capacity  to  at  least  three  thousand.  He  made 
a  living,  and  when  times  finally  improved  he  was  employed  by 
an  oil  company  in  work  he  understood. 

I  stored  the  Bobbins,  and  it  did  not  come  into  use  again 
until  my  son  Tilton,  was  in  high  school.  He  started  it  up  again 
doing  custom  hatching  to  help  get  his  first  car.  Since  then  I 
have  used  it  to  dry  fruit,  and  I  found  it  ideal  for  sprouting 
camellia  seeds  and  also  to  root  the  cuttings.  At  present,  I  use 
it  for  cold  storages  for  fruit  and  vegetables.  I  have  connected 
it  to  my  walk-in  box  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  an  ideal  tempera¬ 
ture  for  storing  products  that  need  a  cold  temperature,  but  not 
as  cold  as  the  walk-in,  where  we  store  meat  befoore  freezing. 
It  is  a  real  satisfaction  not  to  have  to  discard  such  a  useful  arti¬ 
cle  as  a  Bobbin  Incubator. 


A  GOOD  NAME  IS  IMPOBTANT 

In  raising  my  family  and  aiding  them  in  the  business  world, 
I  have  always  tried  to  impress  them  with  how  important  it  was 
to  keep  their  credit  good,  and  their  name  clear  of  any  unfair 
advantage.  To  edify  their  dealings  with  sincerity  was  likewise 
my  dish.  Also,  many  adversities  could  be  avoided  through  being 
advised  by  their  attorney. 

In  1935,  during  a  difficult  period  financially,  I  owed  thirty 
firms  to  the  amount  of  close  to  three  thousand  dollars.  These 
debts  I  could  not  readily  meet.  Many  people  over  the  United 
States  were  likewise  experiencing  similar  difficulties  brought 
on  by  the  economy  of  the  country.  The  Frasier-Lemkv  Act  was 
brought  about  by  the  Federal  Government  not  for  people  to 
avoid  paying  their  debts,  but  to  give  more  time  for  adjusting 
their  affairs  so  they  could  pay  later.  My  attorney  explained  this 
as  an  advantage  to  the  ranch,  if  I  wished  to  take  it.  I  felt  that  if 
I  could  be  granted  more  time,  I  would  prefer  not  to  make  use  of 
the  Lemky  Act.  Accordingly,  a  meeting  was  called  to  determine 
the  attitude  of  my  creditors.  They  agreed  one  hundred  per  cent 
to  wait,  and  in  due  time,  all  accounts  were  paid.  I  am  grateful 
that  I  am  still  dealing  with  many  of  those  same  creditors.  I 
owed  much  of  this  good  fortune  to  the  fine  name  my  husband 
had  built  up  during  his  business  dealings  with  them.  It  is  a 
great  advantage  to  be  trusted,  and  to  have  a  name  that  stands 
for  integrity. 
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WHAT  TO  DO  WITH  $16,000? 

Before  we  ever  heard  the  word  oil  in  relation  to  Jerry 

•» 

Slough,  we  had  a  caller  representing  the  Gilmore  Oil  Company. 
He  talked  to  us  in  rapid  fire  fashion  about  leasing  a  quarter  sec¬ 
tion  of  our  land.  It  seemed  to  be  so  urgent  he  even  took  Mr. 
Tracy  to  Bakersfield.  There  he  signed  a  lease,  and  $16,000  was 
deposited  in  the  bank  to  Mr.  Tracy’s  account. 

I  believe  this  was  the  most  exciting  lease  we  ever  made  be¬ 
cause  it  came  so  suddenly.  We  had  never  even  thought  of  such 
prospects.  I  do  not  remember  that  we  did  any  thing  special 
with  the  money  except  perhaps  life  was  made  a  little  easier. 
Certainly,  all  other  leases  were  not  made  in  this  fashion.  There 
was  always  a  period  of  waiting,  hoping  and  trying  to  meet  the 
mounting  ranch  bills. 

DEBTS  ABE  INTERESTING 

In  hard  times  when  people  have  difficulty  making  ends 
meet,  and  I  know  well  about  such  times,  collection  agencies  have 
a  hey-day.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  in  all  my  days  of  reverses, 
1  have  met  all  my  debts,  never  leaving  one  unpaid.  Likewise, 
Mr.  Tracy’s  record  which  he  made  while  active  was  one  of 
honesty  and  reliability.  He  made  a  great  effort  to  install  these 
same  principles  in  his  children. 

Though  we  closed  our  store  at  a  time  when  people  left  their 
bills  unpaid,  we  managed  to  pay  all  bills  concerning  the  busi¬ 
ness.  The  last  one,  however,  we  found  a  little  difficulty  in 
meeting,  so  I  took  a  trip  to  Los  Angeles  to  advise  the  firm  of 
this  fact  and  to  assure  them  of  a  later  settlement.  They  were 
agreeable,  but  in  a  short  time  we  received  a  notice  that  the  bill 
was  now  in  the  hands  of  a  collection  agency.  Not  understand¬ 
ing  why  this  had  happened,  I  took  another  trip  to  Los  Angeles. 
When  I  entered  the  office  this  time,  the  man  who  had  been  so 
pleasant  before  was  cool  and  un-cooperative  and  directed  me  to 
a  collection  agency  who  was  also  indifferent. 

What  had  happened  by  the  time  the  bill  went  through  these 
concerns  was  out  of  reason.  I  felt  very  vindictive  about  this 
and  determined  to  pay  only  the  honest  original  bill.  I  will 
admit  tangling  with  a  collection  agency  is  not  pleasant.  I  con¬ 
ferred  with  my  attorney  and  gave  him  the  case,  instructing  him 
to  settle  only  for  the  original  bill.  At  this  time  the  agency  did 
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not  know  that  my  boys  had  no  tangible  property.  I  had  only 
entered  into  the  store  business  to  be  of  assistance.  In  time  the 
following  letter  was  received.  All  of  this  was  over  a  bill  that  I 
would  have  paid  amicably. 

Gentlemen — attention :  Mr.  Henry  C.  Mack 

Re :  Darrel  Tracy  and  Cecil  Tracy 

This  office  is  anxious  to  get  this  matter  straightened  up, 
and  it  appears  that  it  has  gotten  down  to  buck  passing  between 
the  client  and  the  claim  agent  in  Los  Angeles  and  Mrs.  Tracy, 
with  the  result  that  we  in  between  are  getting  more  or  less 
whipped  sawed. 

In  order  to  get  the  matter  cleaned  up,  we  will  take  $325.00 
cash  as  per  offer  in  your  letter  of  January  23,  in  full  settlement 
of  the  bill. 

Sincerely, 

Signed :  Herbert  Sears 

Thus  my  two  young  men  had  to  pay  bills  for  supplies 
and  groceries  that  they  had  sold  in  good  faith  to  their  custo¬ 
mers.  Times  have  changed  and  become  more  prosperous,  but 
it  has  not  encouraged  the  payment  of  any  of  these  old  bills. 

In  1934,  1  had  been  on  the  other  side  of  the  fence  in  such 

matters  and  because  of  the  number  of  people  who  could  not  pay 

their  bills,  the  Lemkv  Act  came  into  being.  It  was  a  measure  to 

use  only  if  your  creditors  would  not  extend  time.  Under  this 

act  you  were  granted  more  time  to  pay.  As  banks  at  that  time 

were  not  advancing  any  loans  on  ranch  property,  my  attorney 

suggested  the  Lemkv  Act.  I  advised  him  I  did  not  want  to  take 

this  step  unless  absolutely  necessary.  He  called  my  creditors 

attention  to  the  matter  by  the  following  letter,  and  thus  did 

not  use  the  Lemkv  Act. 

«/ 

October  13th,  1934 

Mrs.  Fannie  C.  Tracy 
Buttonwillow,  California 

Dear  Mrs.  Tracy : 

The  matter  of  the  hearing  of  creditors  in  your  matter  has 
been  continued  until  November  10th,  and  the  creditors  may 
want  you  present  at  that  time.  Please  let  me  know  if  you  can 
be  present  at  that  time,  or  if  you  cannot,  as  I  should  like  to 
know  several  days  in  advance. 
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Mr.  Fred  Manell  of  Sliafter  wants  me  to  assure  him  that 
you  will  not  sell  any  of  the  turkeys  without  my  consent,  and  an 
agreement  to  apply  part  of  the  proceeds  of  the  turkeys  on  the 
Regional  Agricultural  Credit  Corporation  mortgage. 

Yours  very  truly, 

1 1CM  :B  Brittan  &  Mack 

I  had  a  little  fuss  with  my  bank  over  a  simple  matter  of  six 
dollars  interest  due,  and  a  letter  was  sent  to  me  regarding  it. 
The  one  assigned  to  answer  my  deal  was  most  unpleasant.  It 
seems  to  me  that  banks  put  their  most  disagreeable  men  out 
front  when  times  are  hard.  About  this  time,  1934,  I  made  an 
oil  lease  of  some  thirty  thousand  dollars,  and  I  instructed  my 
attorney  to  pay  all  of  my  bills,  including  the  loan  I  had  with  the 
bank.  It  was  they  who  did  not  include  some  interest  of  six 
dollars.  While  I  was  very  friendly  with  the  president  of  that 
bank,  I  was  displeased  about  the  small  matter,  and  I  deposited 
my  thirty  thousand  in  another  bank. 

I  received  quite  a  lengthy  letter  of  irrelevant  facts.  I  an¬ 
swered  this  charge  quickly  by  sending  a  letter  to  the  president 
of  the  bank,  A.  C.  Dimon,  in  protest.  I  had  always  been  on  good 
terms  with  this  man,  and  it  was  largely  due  to  him  that  the 
Tracy  Ranch  is  what  it  is  today.  I  received  a  friendly  reply  in 
return,  apologizing  and  regretting  I  had  received  such  a  letter 
from  an  official  of  the  bank  and  assuring  me  I  was  in  good 
standing  and  welcoming  me  back.  I  assured  him  I  would  gladly 
return  when  Mr.  X  was  no  longer  a  member  of  the  bank.  It  was 
not  long  before  1  was  able  to  again  be  a  depositor  and  transact 
business  in  a  friendly  way. 

In  the  meantime  to  make  my  loans  in  1937,  I  went  across 
the  street  and  paid  as  much  as  twelve  percent  interest.  These 
notes  also  had  to  be  signed  by  three  members  of  my  family. 
When  I  signed  my  name,  the  clerk  said,  “Why  Mrs.  Tracy,  you 
ought  to  be  over  across  the  street.’ ’  I  said,  “I  know  it,  but  I 
like  to  bank  where  the  people  are  pleasant.”  Of  course,  he 
knew  it  should  not  be  necessary  for  me  to  pa}7  such  a  rate  of  in¬ 
terest,  besides  having  to  stand  in  line.  These  finance  places 
were  crowded  by  people  drastically  in  need  of  money.  My  loan 
was  number  1684.  That  might  have  indicated  the  number  of 
loans,  but  above  it  written  in  pretty  figures  with  a  pencil,  is  the 
number  211733.  Well,  it  matters  little  now  what  they  meant. 
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There  is  a  huge  stamp  across  the  front  of  that  note  which  says 
in  purple  ink, 4  ‘  Paid  out.  ’  ’ 

While  what  I  have  just  related  is  not  the  whole  story  in 
contrast,  I  will  quote  from  a  more  recent  letter  dated  May  9th, 

19 .  In  part:  “In  view  of  the  creditable  manner  you  have 

serviced  this  loan  and  continued  to  maintain  and  improve  the 
security,  I  would  be  willing  to  recommend  to  our  company  a 
reasonable  modification  of  your  payment  schedule,  if  it  would 
be  of  service  and  benefit  to  you  now  and  in  the  years  ahead.1” 

HART)  TIMES  DEMAND  CREDIT 

The  main  concern  of  anyone  during  the  depression  days 
was  how  to  pay  their  hills,  keep  going  and  keep  their  credit 
good.  For  those  who  did  not  have  so  much  if  any,  concern  about 
their  credit,  but  only  thought  of  their  food  problems,  their 
grocery  bill  was  of  the  most  importance.  Some  people  paid 
their  grocery  bill  each  week  or  monthly  only  to  be  sure  they 
would  be  able  to  continue  charging  right  along.  This  is  legiti¬ 
mate  and  often  necessary  and  is  done  by  many  honest  people. 
However,  some  customers  take  this  way  because  they  do  not 
expect  to  ever  pay  that  last  bill. 

At  the  time  we  operated  our  store  in  Buttonwillow,  the 
town  was  new,  and  the  population  consisted  mostly  of  transient 
customers  who  came  to  work  for  transient  farmers,  venturing 
for  the  first  time  into  cotton  farming.  Between  the  two,  the 
working  class  was  the  more  dependable  regarding  their  ac¬ 
counts.  This  was  due,  perhaps,  because  they  were  accustomed 
to  living  on  just  wliat  they  could  earn,  while  the  farmer  of  that 
day  was  really  prospecting.  He  was  farming  as  well  as  living 
on  credit.  His  crop  of  cotton  was  pledged  to  his  backers,  and 
they  took  their  pay  at  the  gins.  If  there  was  any  left,  he  prob¬ 
ably  had  other  obligations  for  machinery  and  cars,  thinking  his 
grocery  bill  of  the  least  importance.  This  is  not  true  today, 
perhaps  because  the  times  are  different.  However  and  what¬ 
ever  be  the  course  of  debts,  they  should  be  paid  and  one’s  credit 
kept  good.  There  is  only  one  way  to  do  this.  Pay  your  bills ! 

One  of  the  main  reasons  that  the  Tracy  Ranch  is  a  going- 
concern  today  is  that  it  has  been  built  upon  this  principle.  When 
depression  days  hit,  the  landrich  once  again  became  the  land- 
poor  of  early  settler  days.  As  everyone  knows  the  banks  were 
hank  poor  and  did  not  relish  taking  on  any  more  land  loans. 
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Thus,  people  were  left  with  dubious  credit,  and  what  courage 
they  could  scrape  up.  I  honestly  believe  all  that  saved  the  day 
for  me  and  my  children  was  Mr.  Tracy’s  good  name  regarding 
his  obligations. 

Since  I  have  my  old  account  book  and  the  creditors  of  that 
day,  I  can  easily  relate  how  I  paid  them  off.  There  were  about 
twenty  names  that  might  be  listed  as  small  accounts.  In  addi¬ 
tion  was  a  mortgage  of  seventy-five  hundred  dollars  to  the  Gil¬ 
more  Oil  Company  dated  August  9,  1934.  I  listed  all  my  ac¬ 
counts  in  order,  the  largest  ones  first,  and  so  on  until  the  last 
one  was  the  smallest.  I  paid  a  little  on  each  bill,  and  usually 
this  did  away  completely  with  the  one  at  the  bottom,  but  if  not, 
it  perhaps  would  be  checked  off  by  the  next  time  around.  As 
the  line  shortened,  I  was  able  to  pay  larger  amounts  on  what 
was  left.  This  kept  all  accounts  alive  and  my  creditors  satis¬ 
fied,  and  above  all,  it  kept  my  standing  good.  This  was  very 
important  and  has  at  all  times  been  a  great  help  and  satisfac¬ 
tion,  and  certainly  makes  you  feel  like  you  are  a  better  person 
for  so  doing  or  living. 


Tracyism :  Referring  to  the  transfer  of  the  ranch  free  of 
debts  to  the  children.  ...  7  am  not  going  to  have  any  stones 
around  your  necks:  f 


*  #  #  # 


Historical  Note  :  Button  willow  School  Annual  Report  for 
1911-12: 

“  School  building  unfit  for  service.  Floor  space  24'  by  16'. 
Number  of  pupils,  30-40. 


Signed,  Fannie  Tracy 
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CHAPTER  VI 

BACK  HOME  TO  THE  RANCH 

With  the  depression  days  at  their  height,  I  still  faced  many 
problems.  My  husband  had  suffered  a  slight  stroke,  and  na¬ 
turally  we  desired  to  free  him  of  all  responsibilities.  Those 
who  had  taken  over  the  management  of  the  ranch  during  our 
absence  had  no  approval  to  carry  on.  While  it  might  not  have 
been  intentional,  they  were  ill  adjusted  for  what  they  had  under¬ 
taken.  Merritt  had  leased  the  ranch  out  to  renters.  They  began 
killing  off  some  of  the  beef  even  though  they  did  not  own  them. 

Had  the  ranch  not  been  seriously  impared,  a  different  story 
could  be  told.  As  it  was,  I  was  at  once  in  competition  with  hard 
times  for  survival.  It  is  possible  that  my  sinister  days  of  grow¬ 
ing  up  may  have  given  me  the  resolute  strength  to  carry  on. 
First,  I  consulted  my  two  oldest  boys,  Cecil  and  Darrel,  advanc¬ 
ing  my  objectives.  We  could  let  the  ranch  go,  or  by  heroic 
effort,  we  could  possibly  save  it.  Tilton,  the  youngest  bov,  was 
about  to  complete  his  high  school.  The  girls  had  finished  col¬ 
lege,  married  and  gone.  Cecil,  of  course,  was  now  at  home 
having  completed  his  high  school  work.  Darrel  was  Postmaster 
in  Buttonwillow  and  married.  He  would  not  change  his  plans, 
though  I  believe  it  would  have  been  advantageous.  The  boys 
agreed  any  move  we  might  make  would  call  for  great  sacrifices, 
but  also  believed  my  drive  to  save  the  ranch  was  the  road  to 
follow. 

With  other  obstacles  out  of  the  way,  financing  became  the 
paramount  problem,  and  it  proved  a  great  one  indeed.  To  get 
backing  for  a  nearly  defunct  ranch,  when  so  many  failures  were 
occurring  on  all  sides  throughout  the  state  was  the  next  thing  to 
impossible.  When  I  said  1  believed  all  obstacles  were  out  of 
the  way,  another  quickly  loomed  up,  the  greatest  I  ever  had  to 
face,  and  at  a  time  when  I  was  least  prepared. 

I  made  a  small  loan  with  the  Live  Stock  Mortgage  Com- 
pany  with  the  idea  of  becoming  acquainted  with  a  firm  who 
might  really  back  us  in  our  cattle  enterprise.  In  the  end  they 
nearly  backed  us  out  of  existence  as  far  as  being  ranchers  was 
concerned.  Right  here  things  looked  blackest.  When  fore¬ 
closure  on  our  cattle  became  imminent,  Attorney  Mack  said, 
‘  ‘  Mrs.  Tracy,  I  can  do  no  more.  ’  ’  My  answer  to  him  was,  ‘  ‘  Call 
the  President!”  Mr.  Mack  said  he  would,  and  immediately  I 
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felt  relieved.  Though  it  was  like  a  shot  in  the  dark,  I  refused  to 
give  up  hope. 

I  waited  until  about  five  p.m.  that  day,  but  no  answer  came 
to  our  telephone  call,  so  I  went  home.  The  next  morning  about 
nine,  Mr.  Ray,  from  the  Mortgage  company  drove  up  in  our 
yard  with  a  telegram  from  President  Roosevelt.  He  was  a  big 
man  who  found  it  hard  to  get  out  of  his  little  car.  As  I  came 
close  to  him,  lie  said,  ‘‘We  are  not  taking  your  cattle  today,  nor 
45  other  herds  in  Kern  County.”  Apparently  the  president  had 
intervened.  At  least  we  were  temporarily  saved.  When  you 
realize  the  number  that  were  in  the  same  boat  as  I,  you  get  an 
idea  how  difficult  it  was  to  save  anything.  They  had  tagged  the 
cattle  of  Tracy  Ranch  for  sale.  Next  would  have  been  the  land. 

Now,  with  everything  impaired  except  my  courage,  I  turn¬ 
ed  to  a  Federal  agency,  The  Production  Credit  Company,  a  con¬ 
cern  organized  to  help  the  farmers  during  depression  days.  To 
make  a  new  start,  it  was  very  evident  a  loan  must  be  secured. 
More  than  two  thousand  acres  of  land  stood  idle  with  water  for 
much  of  it.  Most  of  what  had  been  leveled  previously  would 
have  to  be  releveled.  This  with  dwellings  and  fences,  plus  a 
good  husky  force  of  young  men  ready  to  go  was  what  I  had  to 
give  for  security.  In  turning  all  aspects  over  in  my  mind,  how 
and  where  to  apply  for  help,  I  finally  put  aside  the  Production 
Credit  Corporation,  though  it  was  really  the  logical  source  at 
that  time.  I  had  been  through  a  previous  experience  on  a  small 
loan  with  them  to  raise  a  few  turkeys. 

I  was  satisfied  completely  that  a  loan  of  twenty-three 
thousand  was  necessary  to  start  the  boys  on  their  way,  even  with 
them  not  getting  anything  for  their  labor.  In  fact,  I  found  the 
assets  of  these  fine  young  men  were  taken  as  a  liability,  which 
thoroughly  disgusted  me  and  showed  much  shortsighted  think¬ 
ing.  It  only  proved  that  the  men  at  the  helm  of  this  office  were 
fast  falling  behind  in  their  knowledge  of  the  possibilities  of  the 
great  San  Joaquin  Valley. 

1  will  agree,  NO  was  said  in  a  very  pretty  style.  Twenty 
years  have  passed  since  the  letter  was  written,  time  enough  to 
completely  expose  the  misjudgement  of  the  authors,  and  the 
fallacy  of  their  objections.  As  proof,  I  offer  the  survival  of 
the  Tracy  Ranch. 

In  1934,  things  were  still  bad,  and  it  became  very  evident 
since  people  could  not  pay  their  bills,  our  store  would  have  to 
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close.  With  this  in  mind  we  knew  we  would  be  going  back  to 
the  ranch  and  would  need  a  loan.  It  took  all  three  of  us,  Cecil, 
Darrel  and  myself  together  to  scrape  up  twenty-five  dollars  to 
take  the  trip  north.  Seated  in  our  Ford  of  1933  vintage,  we 
started  for  Berkeley  to  make  an  application  personally.  At 
this  time  there  had  evidently  been  some  stir  among  the  banks. 
The  Bank  of  Italy  which  had  been  formed  bv  Giannini  became 
Bank  of  America.  The  Federal  Land  Bank  was  having  its 
troubles,  and  to  handle  the  great  number  of  farms  which  were 
failing  and  being  repossessed,  it  formed  a  subsidiary  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  Lands. 

We  found  the  office  of  the  Federal  Land  Bank  in  Berkeley, 
called  and  were  directed  upstairs  where  we  sat  at  a  table  and 
told  our  story.  There  is  no  reason  to  record  this  here,  except 
we  were  turned  down  flatly.  By  now  I  was  used  to  being  turned 
down,  but  did  not  feel  that  this  should  end  my  hopes  to  continue. 

To  salvage  something  out  of  the  trip  that  had  taken  our 

last  dime,  I  presume,  and  bothered  by  a  little  hunger,  I  said, 

‘ ‘ Let’s  find  an  oyster  house  and  have  some  good  fresh  oyster 

soup  (or  stew,  whichever  was  in  vogue  at  that  time).”  We 

circled  around  several  blocks  but  found  no  special  oyster  house, 

so  turned  homeward  resolutelv  to  renew  the  battle  of  fi- 

«/ 

nances.  By  this  time,  too,  all  my  children  and  their  wives  and 
husbands,  had  come  to  the  ranch,  accepting  a  plan  I  had  formu¬ 
lated  earlier  and  presented  to  them.  I  had  simply  asked  them  if 
they  could  take  the  place  over  as  partners  and  get  along  amica- 
blv  as  a  concern  for  ten  vears.  If  this  could  be  done  success- 
fully,  I  further  stated,  “I  will  give  you  the  ranch!”  At  that 
time,  I  did  not  exactly  know  what  plan  I  should  definitely  use. 
However,  later  when  the  time  came,  my  attorney  advised  incor¬ 
poration.  Thus  the  Tracy  Banch  Incorporated  was  eventually 
born. 

Once  located  on  the  ranch,  everyone  proved  to  be  a  soldier. 
The  boys  cooperatively  picked  up  the  broken  pieces  of  what 
was  now  only  a  semblance  of  a  ranch.  They  did  this  very  hap¬ 
pily.  I  do  not  remember  one  word  of  dissatisfaction  or  a 
grumbling  utterance.  They  bore  the  burden  well,  and  I  sincere¬ 
ly  believe  their  success  in  part  is  the  result  of  these  facts.  Cecil 
had  been  on  the  ranch  since  his  graduation  from  high  school. 
Martha’s  husband,  Jack,  must  have  had  farming  in  his  blood  as 
he  had  gone  from  Kern  County  High  School  to  Davis.  Frances’ 
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husband,  Widen  Selvidge,  while  lie  was  engaged  as  a  projection¬ 
ist  at  Fox  Studios  and  had  built  a  nice  home  in  Hollywood,  must 
have  felt  the  harness  chafing  somewhat,  as  he  too  came  willing¬ 
ly.  He  probably  was  tempted,  too,  by  a  country  atmosphere, 

for  as  a  bov  he  had  lived  on  the  farm.  Tilton  had  married 

* 

Katie  Pollard  whose  father  was  a  cattleman,  and  she  was  fa¬ 
miliar  with  farm  living.  There  was  no  cause  for  question  there. 

Tilton,  under  the  leadership  of  his  teachers  at  Wasco  High 
School,  had  studied  agriculture.  On  week-ends  as  a  student,  he 
ran  his  stripped  down  Ford,  Katie  by  his  side,  with  a  pig  in  the 
box  on  the  back.  He  had  her  full  cooperation  in  becoming  a 
farmer.  Martha  had  some  objections  to  country  life  as  she  had 
experienced  it  in  its  most  distressing  days.  This  perhaps 
troubled  Martha  more  because  of  her  inherent  desire  for  per¬ 
fection  in  all  things.  However,  she  was  a  good  sport  and 
marrying  a  dedicated  farmer  led  to  a  change  in  her  plans.  Thus, 
all  went  along  smoothly  within  the  clan’s  circles. 

However,  living  conditions  became  a  serious  problem  at 
first,  so  some  old  houses  that  had  been  moved  to  the  ranch  were 
utilized.  Some  of  these  had  been  put  up  for  sale  earlier  in  the  oil 
fields  for  twenty-five  dollars  each.  1  had  used  my  entire  bank 
account  one  day  to  purchase  several,  moving  some  into  Button- 
willow  and  others  on  the  ranch.  In  fact,  Tilton  and  Martha  still 
live  in  two  of  these  original  buildings,  having  remodeled  them 
satisfactorily.  Both  Katie  and  Martha  displayed  their  talent 
in  homemaking.  Frances  and  her  husband  eventually  sold  their 
home  in  Hollywood  and  built  a  new  home  of  modern  design  on 
the  ranch.  It  seemed  natural  for  Cecil  to  occupy  the  original 
Tracy  Ranch  house  with  the  old  barns  and  shops. 

To  start,  each  family  was  allowed  the  smallest  amount  pos¬ 
sible  to  sustain  them,  in  addition  to  anv  meat  or  milk  the  ranch 
might  produce.  Salaries  were  increased  as  the  ranch  progress¬ 
ed.  This  plan  has  survived  throughout  the  development  of  the 
ranch.  In  the  beginning  of  the  partnerships,  there  were  a  few 
horses,  both  saddle  and  work,  though  farming  with  horses  was 
almost  obsolete.  There  was  one  old  tractor  available  which  was 
also  obsolete. 

Finally,  through  the  assistance  of  Jack,  I  contacted  a  pri¬ 
vate  source,  people  of  a  larger  capacity  and  greater  vision  for 
seeing  into  the  future.  Here  I  secured  a  loan  of  seven  thousand. 
This  was  our  start  on  the  road  back,  along  Tracy  Way. 
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PARTNERSHIP  TO  INCORPORATION 

It  was  my  wish  to  keep  the  ranch  preserved  as  Mr.  Tracy 
desired  it.  Mr.  Tracy  was  a  man  who  hardly  gave  trouble  a 
thought,  and  was  certainly  never  looking  for  any.  I  knew  his 
only  plan  was  to  have  his  children  working  together  for  the 
benefit  of  all.  Although  we  had  never  talked  much  about  the 
matter  before  his  death,  I  believe  he  had  in  his  mind  that  each 
would  own  his  individual  share  of  the  divided  property.  After 
I  thought  of  all  the  things  that  could  happen  to  a  partnership, 
the  plan  did  not  appeal  to  me.  A  main  objection  was  the  ease 
by  which  a  partnership  could  be  errupted  and  broken.  If  one 
did  not  wish  to  continue  the  farming,  he  could  sell  his  portion, 
and  by  doing  so,  he  could  greatly  damage  those  who  remained. 
The  well  on  his  place  could  also  be  one  furnishing  irrigation  for 
those  who  might  not  wish  to  sell  to  the  neighbors.  There  were 
many  other  objections,  one  of  which  might  be  the  matter  of 
equipment  and  financing.  In  a  corporation  too,  one  member 
could  follow  another  profession  without  disturbing  his  equity 
in  the  farm,  and  his  dividends  would  not  be  disturbed,  only  his 
salary. 

After  thoroughly  turning  over  all  matters  regarding  in¬ 
corporation  versus  partnership,  I  still  did  not  feel  qualified  to 
make  a  decision.  There  was  danger  that  I  might  precipitate 
my  affairs  into  a  way  of  life  that  was  entirely  experimental 
and  precarious  to  my  family.  To  think  out  and  then  make  the 
right  decision  was  so  important.  Previous  to  the  culmination 
of  my  plan,  again  I  called  upon  Attorney  Mack  for  consultation 
and  advice.  Mr.  Mack  gave  much  thought  and  consideration  to 
the  matter,  and  came  to  the  ranch  meetings  to  give  full  discus¬ 
sion,  so  that  all  members  might  fully  understand.  In  due  time 
lie  followed  with  a  circular  letter  setting  forth  complete  details 
of  a  possible  corporation  set-up. 

Thus  in  1941),  after  growing  and  harvesting  six  crops,  the 
Tracy  ranch  holdings  were  incorporated.  While  our  partner¬ 
ship  had  been  a  success  and  came  to  a  satisfactory  completion, 
I  think  now  that  the  corporation  is  most  satisfactory.  It  is  so 
necessary  that  all  things  be  closely  planned  as  to  planting  and 
liarvesting  to  keep  in  step  with  the  market.  Modern  farming 
calls  for  close  observation  and  supervision  in  all  departments. 
Government  control  calls  for  diversified  farming.  All  mem- 
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bers  of  the  firm  take  their  vacations  and  recreation  when  they 

•/ 

wish. 


During-  the  years  the  incorporation  lias  been  in  effect  there 
have  been  many  programs  which  have  covered  a  lot  of  ground, 
so  to  speak.  All  operations  have  been  accomplished  smoothly 
and  effectively.  Besides  our  regular  meetings  once  each  month, 
the  men  hold  many  group  sessions  and  consultations  over  the 
several  programs  promoted  by  the  corporation.  These  in¬ 
formal  meetings  usually  take  place  in  the  fields  or  by  roadsides 
over  a  cup  of  coffee. 

No  member  of  the  firm  today  is  confined  to  any  one  depart¬ 
ment  as  the  affairs  of  one  may  overlap  into  another,  but  his 
natural  qualifications  may  lead  to  special  assignments  as  I  have 
already  explained.  It  is  easy  to  realize  there  is  a  close  relation 
of  all  departments.  Crops  that  need  water  may  conflict  with 
those  that  do  not.  Equipment  may  be  busy  in  one  field  while 
needed  in  another.  Crops  that  are  ready  to  harvest  may  be 
adjacent  to  growing  crops  that  need  irrigation  that  would  dam¬ 
age  its  neighbors. 

T  have  stated  that  our  present  corporation  has  been  operat¬ 
ing  very  smoothly  for  a  number  of  years,  yet  there  are  five 
families  and  myself  involved.  I  tried  to  give  the  reasons  that 
seemed  to  be  responsible  for  this  unusual  record,  yet  not  imply 
that  we  all  had  unusually  good  dispositions.  We  are  human, 
and  as  such  are  given  to  frailties.  Small  family  corporations 
seem  likely  to  have  more  trouble  than  large  groups.  At  the  time 
we  founded  our  organization,  we  gave  this  question  much  dis¬ 
cussion,  and  agreed  we  must  take  a  fair  stand  on  each  individ¬ 
ual’s  problems.  I  can  only  say  that  each  has  had  at  all  times  full 
justice  without  having  to  ask  for  it,  and  that  full  cooperation 
in  our  organization  has  existed  from  the  beginning.  I  can  give 
no  other  reason  for  the  corporation’s  success. 


Tracyism:  “Despite  all  our  questionable  moves  things 
were  moving  along.” 


BOOK  VI 


HISTORY  TELLS  ITS 


Recreation  and  wildlife  areas  on  the  Tracy  home  place.  — Photograph  Courtesy  Fred  Hankins,  ASPA,  Taft 
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CHAPTER  I 
YESTERDAY 

When  I  came  to  Kern  County  in  1884-85,  it  was  still  a  vast 
undeveloped  desert.  In  studying  twenty-five  years  of  its 
history  before  1877  (the  year  I  was  born)  I  have  marked  down 
some  events  which  I  believe  encouraged  the  development  of 
Kern  County.  Its  separation  from  the  area  of  Tulare  was  the 
first  important  step.  The  year  of  1866  marks  this.  The  coming 
of  the  stages  and  railroad  made  travel  easier;  newspapers 
spread  the  possibilities  abroad;  alfalfa  and  cotton  growing 
began  early.  Cattlemen  were  attracted  to  the  area  because  of 
the  excellent  feed.  Many  wild  herds  of  horses,  deer,  antelope, 
and  elk  existed.  This  locality  was  part  of  a  larger  area  known 
as  Mariposa  in  the  days  of  the  early  explorers,  before  it  was 
divided  into  counties. 

The  coming  of  the  Valley  Railroad,  electricity,  and  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  oil  along  with  mining  gave  impetus  to  the  early  set¬ 
tling  of  Kern  County.  While  much  of  the  history  relating  to 
the  settlement  of  Kern  County  is  interesting,  I  have  written 
only  of  that  part  which  affected  my  life. 

At  the  time  I  came,  when  I  was  just  a  child,  the  big  water 
fights  over  the  Kern  River  had  just  begun.  The  Southern  Pa¬ 
cific  Railroad  was  in  existence,  but  I  saw  the  Valiev  Railroad 
build  its  tracks  across  the  northern  border  of  Kern  County. 
Delano  was  just  a  few  years  old  when  my  father  went  to  work 
there.  While  history  gives  1865  as  the  date  for  the  first  plant¬ 
ing  of  cotton  in  the  county,  the  first  cotton  field  I  saw  here  was 
planted  in  about  1890  by  the  Land  Company  in  what  is  the 
northwest  part  of  the  city  of  Bakersfield.  No  one  knew  how  to 
pick  it,  and  no  one  wanted  to  learn.  There  were  too  many  saloons 
close  by.  The  superintendent  who  had  the  worry  of  it  went  out 
one  morning  and  saving,  “I”  pick  it,”  set  a  match  to  the  entire 
field. 


Tracyism :  ‘ ‘  Times  were  rough  so  I  got  rough  too. 

FORESIGHT  —  HINDSIGHT 

I  believe  the  many  years  of  struggling  and  failures  suffer¬ 
ed  by  my  father  as  a  homesteader  could  have  very  well  been 
avoided.  There  could  have  been  more  profitable  years  had  he 
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and  others  been  cognizant  of  the  facts,  and  followed  them. 
Eight  before  his  eyes,  the  homesteader  of  those  early  days  had 
a  living  example  of  a  success  he  could  have  followed,  that  of  the 
great  ‘ 4 cattle  king,”  Henry  Miller.  The  grey  sage  brush  was 
full  of  his  animals,  browsing  here  and  there  at  will,  bearing  the 
brand  of  the  Double  H.  Those  cattle  were  foraging  on  the 
very  same  brush  and  salt  grass  that,  in  the  end,  had  driven 
others  out.  My  father’s  earlier  days  had  been  so  imbued  with 
dry  farming  the  rolling  hills  of  the  northern  part  of  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley,  that  this  idea  submerged  all  else.  Had  he 
turned  our  one  old  cow  and  her  progeny  out  to  forage  in  the 
great  undeveloped  area  that  lay  on  every  side,  despite  the  isola¬ 
tion,  he  could  have  begun  a  new  life — void  of  so  many  tribula¬ 
tions  and  tediums  of  future  years.  But  my  father’s  passion  for 
tilling  the  soil,  was  so  entrenched,  nothing  else  was  permitted 
to  intervene. 

Sixteen  year  old  Johnny  Heitzche,  a  German  harness 
maker,  lived  in  a  little  hole  in  the  wall  in  Delano.  He  later  got 
some  cattle  and  became  wealthy.  This  was  in  the  same  area 
where  C.  Eowlee  had  started.  Johnny  was  only  a  single  example 
of  the  possibilities. 


EARLY  SCHOOLS 

When  my  father  came  to  Kern  County  there  were  very  few 
schools  and  not  any  in  the  Jerry  Slough  region.  Some  were  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  more  established  settlements  of  Havilah,  Linns 
Valley,  Ft.  Tejon,  and  Bakersfield.  The  obsession  to  farm 
these  lands  had  brought  hundreds  of  people  from  the  upper 
part  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley.  These  people  were  called 
squatters,  and  my  father  was  one  of  them.  At  a  later  date  all 
but  the  most  obstinate  left.  Father  was  one  of  those  who 
fought  to  remain.  While  the  hardships  were  enough  to  erase 
and  destroy  some  men’s  ambition,  those  who  stayed  became 
salamanders  of  the  desert.  In  all  of  their  distress,  and  that 
which  followed,  they  kept  their  fires  burning.  They  did  not 
forget  their  children  and  the  need  for  schools  to  fortify  them 
for  the  future  ahead. 

1  talked  with  Colonel  Baker's  widow  regarding  early  day 
schools  after  she  married  my  husband’s  Uncle  Ferdinand.  It 
seemed  that  in  her  time  Bakersfield  was  just  a  little  settlement 
and  that  she  lived  in  a  house  similar  to  that  of  the  Barnes  log 
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cabin,  now  restored  in  the  Pioneer  Village.  The  first  teachers 
were  the  mothers.  Aunt  Ellen  was  one  of  them.  She  gathered 
up  the  few  children  from  around  her  doorstep.  They  might 
have  been  called  human  tadpoles,  for  they  often  played  in  the 
stagnant  flood  water  that  stood  in  pools  about  the  tule  huts. 

«-  — —a  ’"oi  r~y  o.r^r  t n'iiawiii  >  c  _  ~  mi  1111  n  n 

Aunt  Ellen  said  all  the  books  they  had  were  what  she  could 
make  out  of  the  papers  she  could  find.  We  might  speculate 
about  that  early  teaching.  We  might  even  assume  that  the 
hardened  banks  of  Kern  River’s  sediment  could  have  been  used 
as  slates  in  children’s  play.  She  was  certainly  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Bakersfield  City  Schools,  a  pioneer  woman  who 
had  the  stamina  to  withstand  the  stenchv  air  left  bv  the  reced- 

i  % 

ing  flood  waters  of  the  Kern. 

The  first  real  schools  developed  in  the  mountains  because 
of  the  small  mining  camps.  They  later  spread  into  the  valley 
when  homesteaders  filtered  onto  government  land,  found  artes¬ 
ian  wells  and  spread  water  over  the  sage  brush  lands. 


SUBTERFUGE 

Some  old  timers,  usually  retired  cowboys,  considered  their 
way  of  life  easy  although  they  really  experienced  many  hard¬ 
ships.  It  is  best  to  say  they  lived  a  different  way  of  life.  Any 
new  community  was  very  likely  to  possess  an  example  of  one  of 
these  jocular,  versatile  old  cow  hands  who  was  ever  ready  with 
his  predictions  whether  it  be  forecasting  the  weather  or  world 
wide  events.  Always  these  predictions  were  given  with  great 
accuracy. 

The  new  settlers  were  generous  regarding  any  infringments 
these  4 ‘ retired  kings  of  the  plains”  might  make  by  stepping  out 
of  bounds.  In  turn,  his  generosity  was  unlimited,  for  he  well 
understood  the  environment  in  which  he  lived.  Generally  this 
hero  had  somehow  accumulated  his  own  little  band  of  cattle 
which  he  painstakingly  cared  for,  always  on  the  other  man’s 
property.  Of  course,  this  man’s  property  generally  lay  void 
of  inhabitants  next  to  another  property  also  void  of  inhabitants, 
and  so  on  until  a  large  range  existed  near  Jerry  Slough  where  a 
bachelor’s  cabin  stood. 

This  settler  watered  his  cattle  the  same  as  he  fed  them,  for 
he  had  no  land  of  his  own  as  I  remember,  although  he  might 
have  had  a  piece  rented  as  was  the  common  custom.  He  knew 
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of  a  very  good  place  where  he  could  water  his  cattle  by  using  a 
little  subterfuge  which,  in  itself,  seemed  harmless.  It  was  also 
near  the  range  where  his  cattle  were  wont  to  feed.  In  due  time 
the  owner  of  the  water  must  have  made  some  legitimate  objec¬ 
tions  to  the  cattle.  Most  likely  they  damaged  his  fencing  in 
their  attempts  to  reach  the  receding  water  hole.  Said  the  settler 
in  defense.  “I  couldn’t  even  find  a  gopher  hole  in  the  levee 
where  I  could  push  my  shovel  handle  through  to  let  the  water 
trickle  out  for  my  cattle  to  drink.  So  I  just  rammed  a  hole 
through  anyway.  ’  ’ 


Tracvism  :  “  .  . .  he  is  a  rat  too. 7  7 

V 


#  #  #  m 


FANNIE’S  YEARS  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  TEACHING 

Wildwood,  1902-03 
Wicker,  1903-04 
Buttonwillow,  1910-1912 
Wildwood,  1913-14 
Buttonwillow,  1920-21 
Palm,  1921-22 
Bowerbank,  1922-28 
Wildwood,  1934-37 
Wildwood,  1940-42 
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CHAPTER  II 

CASTLES  OF  THE  PIONEERS 

An  ancient  epigram  states,  “A  man’s  home  is  his  castle.” 
1  came  to  know  about  castles  when  I  first  learned  to  read  stories 
in  the  category  of  fairy  tales.  I  was  enthralled  with  this  new 
discovery.  At  times  I  had  an  urge  to  cache  myself  away  in  the 
patch  of  thorny  rose  bushes  in  our  yard,  so  my  princely  cava¬ 
liers  could  ride  by  without  mortal  disturbance.  Of  course  I  had 
no  real  idea  of  what  composed  a  castle.  My  thoughts  soared 
too  high  to  compare  them  with  common  place  things  which  sur¬ 
rounded  my  existance.  I  wanted  ethereal  places  in  which  to 
live,  somewhere  far  beyond  so  I  could  not  be  found.  Perhaps 
too,  there  was  some  fantastic  hall  where  beautiful  princesses 
dwelt. 

My  castles  then  were  castles  in  the  air,  located  in  the  mys¬ 
terious  place  of  fairyland  where  I  was  wont  to  live  and  dream. 
A  castle  in  my  very  simple  life  was  my  home  in  the  rose  bush. 
But  then  if  a  castle  is  your  home,  it  may  be  far  beyond  your 
childish  dreams.  Analyzing  the  epigram  more  closely,  I  found 
to  my  satisfaction  it  held  a  lot  of  truth.  So  I  have  gone  back 
into  the  past,  thinking  of  places  my  neighbors  have  called  or 
thought  of  as  their  homes.  Many  times  these  were  lowly  places, 
but  they  were  homes,  nevertheless,  and  to  the  individuals  in¬ 
volved,  their  castles. 

The  cowboy  on  the  lonely  prairie  relaxed  in  his  homemade 
barrel  stave  hammock  stretched  in  the  shady  willows  from  tree 
to  tree  across  a  pond  of  cool  water  which  rippled  gently  from 
a  flowing  artesian  well.  The  jerky  stew  bubbled  over  the  fire 
while  the  butter  or  bacon  can  floated  and  cooled  in  the  careless 
swirls  of  flowing  water.  His  day’s  work  done,  he  relaxed, 
reading  a  dime  novel  in  his  castle  of  the  wide  open  spaces.  Many 
such  homes  existed  in  the  early  days  when  the  cowboy  was  king. 

As  a  child,  such  places  wrere  always  a  fairyland  castle.  One 
day  during  a  girlish  adventure,  I  crossed  the  swales  and  hollows 
of  Poso  Creek  to  climb  high  into  the  tallest  cottonwood  tree. 
The  branches  were  not  much  larger  than  my  finger,  yet  strong 
enough  to  support  my  thin  body  and  a  huge  hawk’s  nest  at  the 
very  tip  top.  I  admired  the  beautiful  large  splotched  eggs  and 
then  looked  far  out  onto  the  vast  desert  beyond.  There  I  spied 
an  inhabited  spot  which,  to  me,  was  a  castle  on  the  plains. 
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What  child  of  today  would  he  thrilled  by  such  an  experience! 
None,  perhaps,  for  it  was  an  experience  for  the  child  of  that 
day,  a  child  with  a  lot  of  empty  spaces  to  be  filled  with  simple 
adventures.  I  saw  nothing  more  on  the  horizon,  but  upon  scan¬ 
ning  more  closely,  I  could  discern  that  the  place  which  held  my 
attention  was  occupied. 

Sliding  carefully  down  from  my  high  perch,  I  excitedly 
mounted  my  horse  and  headed  for  a  new  adventure.  I  found  not 
only  a  castle,  but  also  a  prince  and  princess  of  Mexican  descent 
who  spoke  no  English.  They  waved  their  fairy  wand  by  way  of 
a  big  smile  of  welcome  and  offered  me  a  cool  drink  from  the 
huge  olla  that  hung  from  the  porch  rafters.  The  porch  was  a 
delightfully  pleasant  place  with  its  freshly  scrubbed  down 
boards  worn  in  spots  which  had  caught  and  held  some  of  the 
sparkling  water.  Fresh  green,  cool  willow  boughs  covered  the 
porch  to  keep  out  the  rays  of  the  bright  sun.  Three  fresh  little 
blossoms  winked  their  welcome  from  three  little  cans  that 
perched  atop  an  old  barrel;  others  sat  at  the  foot.  The  blos¬ 
soms,  too,  beamed  a  smiling  welcome,  but  none  could  compare 
to  the  sparkle  of  the  kindly  faces  as  they  welcomed  the  little 
lost  vagabond  of  the  plains  to  their  fairy  castle. 

This  castle  had  no  towers  to  guard  its  sunbleached  walls. 
The  little  girl  that  this  princely  old  couple  welcomed  never  came 
again,  but  down  through  her  years  the  welcome  of  that  day 
lived  as  did  the  memory  of  smiles  that  could  have  come  only 
from  a  princely  palace  in  fairyland,  a  palace  with  walls  of  rough 
boards  located  in  a  sun  bleached  and  lonely  desert. 

In  the  far  past  I  remember  another  castle,  or  the  ruins  of 
one,  which  I  never  knew  to  be  inhabited.  I  remember  it  onlv 
when  its  walls  were  in  ruins  and  flapping  in  the  wind,  for  it  was 
made  of  paper;  yes,  just  paper — black,  heavy  tar  paper.  Yet, 
it  represented  one  man’s  dreams  of  a  home,  his  castle.  It  was 
('ailed  by  everyone  the  “paper  house”  and  served  as  a  land 
mark  until  time  and  the  winds  blew  it  away.  So  it  was  really  a 
“castle  in  the  air”.  A  man  by  the  name  of  Charley  Kitchen 
was  the  architect  of  that  most  unusual  dwelling,  and  it  stood 
miles  away  from  all  other  dreamers  of  that  dav. 

If  all  the  dreams  of  those  pioneers  could  suddenly  come  to 
life,  our  land  would,  indeed,  became  a  fairyland  overnight,  but 
visions  fade  and  man  progresses  only  as  he  is  able  to  overcome 
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the  obstacles  which  block  his  way.  Those  early  pioneers  and 
their  visions  must  go  down  in  history  as  the  most  important 
in  the  civilization  of  our  county,  for  they  lived,  dreamed,  and 
built  castles  for  the  future  that  others  might  find  the  way. 

Far  too  numerous  to  describe  were  the  cabin  homes  that 
once  existed  in  this  cherished  land  of  hope ;  their  occupants,  too, 
dreamed  if  but  briefly  as  time  marched  on.  Join  me  now  as 
we  peep  into  one  of  those  homesteader’s  cabins  as  I  have  done 
in  the  past,  but  only  in  memory,  for  they  all  vanished  long  ago. 
Chipmunks  and  squirrels  loved  to  play  in  these  castles  and  did 
not  always  wait  until  they  were  vacated,  but  sometimes  scamp¬ 
ered  from  under  the  feet  of  human  intruders.  The  cabin  castle 
has  vanished,  so  that  we  now  jot  down  only  its  memories. 

Each  cabin  was  evidence  that  the  master,  whomever  he 
might  have  been,  perhaps  had  made  final  proof  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  that  he  had  fulfilled  his  obligations  and  had  become  a 
landowner.  Now  he  could  venture  forth  into  other  fields  to 
return  at  a  later  date  and  become  a  dirt  farmer.  Although  he 
had  indicated  that  he  had  the  stamina  required  to  become  a 
pioneer  in  an  unproven  territory,  sometimes  he  abandoned  the 
tussel  and  declared  for  himself  a  truce.  The  truth  of  the  mat¬ 
ter,  however,  is  never  unveiled.  It  remains  vague  and  unsearch¬ 
able  as  to  just  why  these  troubadors  of  vagary  did  not  prove  to 
be  of  more  permanent  value  to  the  progress  of  a  fledgling  coun¬ 
tryside.  But  leave,  they  did,  and  I  never  knew  of  one  who  ever- 
returned.  This  only  partly  accounts  for  the  vacancy  of  a  great 
number  of  cabins  that  one  time  dotted  many  of  our  vast  areas. 
So  we  might  as  well  record  them  as  just  dreamers. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  these  cubical  abodes,  small  as  they 
were,  had  to  conform  to  federal  government  regulations  of  ten 
by  twelve  feet.  Here,  a  man  cooked,  ate,  slept,  and  dreamed. 
Over  the  cracks  and  knot  holes  he  often  pasted  pictures,  mostly 
cut  from  the  Police  Gazette.  In  some  of  these  cabins  the  entire 
walls  were  covered  by  pastings  cut  from  newspapers.  Never 
did  I  see  a  cabin  that  had  a  ceiling,  except  the  shakes  on  the 
roof.  All  the  spaces  left  by  the  studding  and  rafter  construc¬ 
tion  were  stuffed  with  rags,  usually  old  red  flannel  underwear 
which  was  worn  by  the  men  of  those  days. 

The  wings  of  a  once  proud  drake  Mallard  duck  usually  ac¬ 
companied  by  the  spread  tail  of  a  hawk  adorned  many  cabin 
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walls.  Pots  and  pans  hanging  on  the  wall  occupied  the  corner 
near  the  stove.  Usually  clothing  draped  the  rest  of  the  badly 
weathered  walls,  leaving  room  for  the  bridle  and  saddle  or  a 
bit  of  harness,  and  a  wood  box  held  the  sage  brush  which  was 
used  for  fuel.  A  five  gallon  can  of  coal  oil,  which  supplied  the 
one  lamp  for  a  year  with  a  little  to  spare  for  starting  the  fire 
when  the  brush  was  too  green,  completed  the  furnishings. 

Of  course,  one  cannot  forget  the  toilet  articles  of  a  piece  of 
mirror,  just  a  piece,  supported  by  nails  to  the  wall,  accompa¬ 
nied  by  a  forlorn  comb  and  a  grimy  towel.  With  these  and  an 
old  wooden  bed  the  squatter’s  castle  was  complete.  The  most 
prosperous  of  these  cabin  squatters  built,  in  addition  to  his 
own  shelter,  one  for  his  horse,  just  a  lean-to  most  likely,  but  he 
covered  it  with  willow  boughs  for  shade.  Included  too,  was  a 
manger  and  a  peg  which  held  the  harness  or  a  rail  for  a  saddle 
rest. 

Whether  a  cowboy  or  vagrant,  he  was  a  knight  in  armor 
and  a  part  of  our  memories  of  the  by-gone  days  of  unfledged 
chivalry  in  Kern.  I  have  now  come  to  know  that  wherever  a 
man  lives,  that  is  his  home  or  his  castle,  for  they  are  both  the 
same.  It  is  the  ones  who  live  within  who  give  it  the  dignity  and 
warmness  of  life,  the  friendliness,  and  love  which  make  it  a 
“ castle  of  time”. 


RANCH  TRADITION 

Barbecues  were  a  yearly  activity  at  the  Tracy  ranch  for  a 
long  period  of  time.  The  Saturday-Sunday  Red  Cross  benefit 
barbecues  was  the  culimination  of  many  such  events  and  the 
outgrowth  of  Fannie’s  desire  to  ‘ ‘make  just  one  perfect”. 
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CHAPTER  III 
EVENTS  OF  NOTE 

Someone  phoned  me  yesterday  to  say  that  my  name  had  ap¬ 
peared  in  Jim  Day’s  Pipefuls  in  regard  to  my  book.  Well,  Jim 
has  always  been  very  generous  in  his  column  regarding  the 
pioneers,  and  the  Tracys  regularly  appreciate  his  thoughtful¬ 
ness.  We  all  think,  or  like  to  think,  we  are  living  a  life  that  is 
worth  mentioning  at  least  once  in  awhile.  I  happen  to  have 
a  clipping  that  was  in  his  column  .just  ten  years  ago.  However, 
someone  else  may  have  been  the  author,  as  Jim  is  seldom,  if 
ever,  wrong.  I  felt  obliged  however  to  write  a  letter  to  him, 
just  to  set  the  records  straight.  Here  is  my  answer  to  Jim’s 
column. 

“Dear  Jim : 

When  one  gets  into  trouble,  I  believe  your  column  is  a  good 
place  to  get  out,  because  everyone  reads  it.  In  the  Californian 
of  March  21,  1951,  I  noted  an  account  of  a  talk  I  gave  for  the 
records  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Kern  County.  In  some 
way  I  got  myself  classed  as  an  early  day  pistol  shooter.  I  am 
not  too  worried  about  this.  In  fact,  it  may  perhaps  be  a  benefit 
in  the  eyes  of  my  grandchildren  at  story  time.  I  am  not  writing 
to  complain,  but  to  explain  and  make  a  correction  if  I  may.  My 
point  is  this,  my  talk  was  for  the  records  of  the  Historical  So¬ 
ciety  and  must  therefore  be  authentic.  Also,  I  realize  that  when 
one  relates  the  history  of  early  days,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
gunfire  and  bandits  get  mixed  up  in  it.  However,  I  was  not,  at 
any  time,  a  pistol-packing  lady.  The  early  day  Miss  Kern 
County  may  stand,  but  after  all  I  paid  as  high  a  price  for  it  as 
pistol  shooting,  for  in  early  days  anyone  venturing  out  of  Kern 
County  to  seek  his  fortune  was  an  oddity.  Kern  County  was 
well  advertised  as  it  is  now,  and  it  was  not  oil  and  potatoes.  So 
it  was  when  I  entered  a  far  distant  college  and  registered.  I 
became  Miss  Kern  County.” 

Respectfully, 

Fannie  C.  Tracy 

I  might  add  here,  I  went  by  this  name  all  the  while  I  at¬ 
tended  college  in  Chico,  as  that  is  the  way  President  Ritter  ad¬ 
dressed  me.  The  one  exception  was  Professor  Seymour  who 
alwavs  called  me  F.  Rowlee. 
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MEAT 

To  feed  his  own  men,  Henry  Miller  operated  a  slaughter 
house  in  Buttonwillow.  There  the  farmers  could  buy  their  meat 
on  certain  days.  Because  there  was  no  ice  or  refrigeration,  the 
carcass  was  hung  out  all  night  in  the  fresh  air  to  be  cut  up  the 
next  day.  The  meat  had  been  peppered  black  and  wrapped  in 
large  chunks.  Perhaps  you  wonder  why  so  much  pepper  f- 
Miller’s  *  butchers  said  it  was  to  keep  the  flies  away.  Even  so, 
you  always  unrolled  a  few  flies,  but  they  were  free  with  your 
meat.  You  washed  it,  cooked  it  and  ate  it.  This  was  the  price 
you  paid  for  being  a  pioneer,  and  to  me,  a  pioneer  is  one  who 
ventures  where  life  is  the  hardest  and  makes  it  easier  for  others 
to  follow. 

It  was  possible  to  hang  meat  out  at  night  and  wrap  it  up  in 
the  day  and  use  it  fresh  for  several  days.  A  thick  dry  crust 
formed  on  the  outside.  Eventually,  Mr.  Tracy  built  what  he 
called  the  meat  house.  It  was  about  ten  feet  by  twelve  feet  on 
the  inside,  with  an  outside  wall  about  three  feet  larger.  The 
space  between  was  filled  solidly  with  hay  or  grass.  The  roof 
was  open  at  both  ends  to  allow  free  circulation  of  air.  This 
space  was  padded  with  hay  also.  A  sliding  window  of  boards 
on  the  outside  was  opened  at  night  as  was  a  screened  door.  The 
window  was  screened  inside  to  keep  out  flies  and  varmints.  We 
kept  our  milk  in  there,  in  pans  on  a  shelf  along  one  side.  The 
meat  was  hung  on  hooks  from  the  ceiling.  A  quarter  of  beef 
could  be  kept  and  used  for  a  week  or  so  in  the  summertime. 
Good  solid  butter  could  be  made  from  the  cream. 

LET’S  TRY  A  NEW  STOVE 

Sometime  after  L  was  married,  new  burners  came  out  to 
take  the  place  of  the  old  fashioned  wood  stove.  Salesmen  tra¬ 
versed  the  country,  introducing  and  demonstrating  the  latest 
type.  We  tried  them  all !  One  of  our  neighbors  took  the  agency, 
and  he  had  one  installed  for  his  wife.  He  asked  us  to  come  and 
see  it  so  we  went  over  to  investigate  its  worth. 

The  wife  came  in  carrying  a  three  to  four  foot  long  stick 
with  a  piece  of  paper  attached  to  the  end  which  served  as  a 
torch.  This  was  so  she  could  stand  at  a  distance  to  ignite  the 

incidentally  C.  E.  Houchin,  a  major  land  developer  in  Buttonwillow,  made  his 
start  while  working  for  Miller  as  a  butcher. 
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fuel.  She  had  obviously  had  some  explosive  experiences.  When 
this  torch  ignited  the  pilot  fuel  gadget,  there  was  an  explosion 
that  blew  all  the  stove  lids  off  and  filled  the  little  room  with 
black  smoke  The  cause  was  probably  that  too  much  time  had 
been  taken  preparing  to  light  the  pilot,  thus  letting  an  over 
supply  of  oil  accumulate. 

Mr.  Tracy  was  so  anxious  to  avoid  the  great  problem  of 
supplying  wood,  that  he  also  installed  one  of  these  new  crude  oil 
burners.  We,  too,  experienced  explosions.  The  first  one  hap¬ 
pened  to  Cecil.  I  was  so  frightened  at  his  appearance  that  1 
rushed  him  to  Bakersfield  to  a  doctor.  CeciPs  eye  lashes  and 
eye  brows  were  burned  entirely  off  and  his  hair  was  badly 
singed.  His  face  was  so  black  (I  made  no  attempt  to  clean  it), 
and  when  the  doctor  started  to  clean  his  face  with  a  piece  of 
cotton  dipped  in  a  solution,  I  thought  part  of  his  face  would 
come  with  it,  but  it  was  mostly  soot  from  the  blast. 

Oil  burners  were  soon  discarded.  Then  along  came  burners 
to  utilize  a  refined  product  of  distillate  and  gasoline.  One  at  a 
time  we  installed  them  all  until  at  last  we  were  able  to  install 
electricity. 

TRAMPS  OR  HOBOS 

Along  with  the  squatter  was  another  class  of  men  that  was 
a  part  of  our  early  day  society  and  common  to  all  parts  of  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley.  They  were  the  tramps,  sometimes  called 
hobos.  I  thought  there  was  a  distinction  between  the  two  be¬ 
cause  some  carried  a  bed  roll  and  some  did  not,  but  most  people 
classed  them  as  one  and  the  same.  Some  of  these  men  would 
work  for  short  periods,  and  some,  it  seemed,  were  just  bums, 
willing  to  beg  a  meal  without  making  any  effort  in  return. 
Located  on  a  direct  route  between  the  Miller  and  Lux  headquar¬ 
ters  and  the  Kern  County  Land  Company,  our  ranch  was  a  fre¬ 
quent  stopping  place. 

All  our  early  day  hay  crops  were  put  up  by  this  class  of 
traveling  men,  and  often  in  hay  season  we  would  have  five  or 
six  hobos  sleeping  in  the  bunk  house  and  eating  at  the  home 
table.  Those  were  the  days  when  Mr.  Tracy  had  the  Chinese 
cooks  who  prepared  all  the  meals.  It  gave  me  much  worry  when 
my  children  were  little,  how  I  might  manage  a  family  with  these 
itinerants  about  the  place.  Cecil  and  Darrel,  in  spite  of  my  pre¬ 
cautions,  would  go  out  to  the  bunk  house  and  listen  to  their  ad- 
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venturous  tales  and  troubles.  A  lot  of  these  men  were  good 
workers  and  took  pride  in  the  amount  of  hay  they  could  pitch  or 
the  way  they  could  build  a  stack  to  look  like  it  should  when  com- 
pleted. 

Later  in  life  when  the  boys  operated  the  store  in  Button- 
willow,  tramps  often  came  to  our  back  door.  Perhaps  because 
the  boys  were  busy,  it  fell  to  me  to  wait  on  them.  They  soon 
learned  to  know  that  I  would  glean  for  them  the  makings  for  a 
good  Mulligan  from  near  waste  materials.  There  was  always  a 
little  meat  getting  past  prime,  a  few  vegetables  that  had  lost 
some  of  their  freshness,  as  well  as  breads  and  cakes.  I  never 
took  any  of  their  dimes  for  this  pot-luck ,  and  why  should  I? 
Many  others,  it  might  be  said,  who  passed  as  highly  respectable 
were  walking  out  the  front  door  with  boxes  of  groceries,  the  best 
on  our  shelves,  for  which  they  never  paid. 

The  tramps  who  came  to  town  had  a  rendezvous  back  of  the 
old  warehouse  along  the  railroad  tracks  where  they  brewed 
their  stew  and  slept.  Most  of  them,  however,  kept  closer  to  the 
valley  towns  where  they  made  their  camps  in  the  willows  near 
the  places  where  they  could  forage  for  food.  Often  a  colony  of 
these  tramps,  living  in  improvised  playhouses  or  homes  of 
unique  designs,  would  become  quite  permanent.  This  was 
especially  true  near  Sacramento  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
state  where  flooded  areas  propogated  extensive  patches  of  wil¬ 
lows  near  the  city. 

I  first  noticed  these  tramp  subdivisions  on  my  way  to  Chico 
State  College  when  my  train  passed  slowly  through  the  swampy 
urban  area.  1  had  not  traversed  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  since 
1  was  a  child,  so  this  was  all  new  to  me.  I  observed  these  ter- 
restial  campers  in  all  the  timbered  estuaries  along  the  low¬ 
lands.  Near  Sacramento,  they  appeared  to  have  what  might 
have  been  called  a  city  of  termites,  so  far  reaching  were  their 
tentacles  into  this  timbered  area.  One  might  speak  of  those 
places  as  homes,  for  as  the  train  crept  through  this  area,  the 
aroma  of  coffee  swept  through  the  coaches.  Tin  cans  that  con¬ 
tained  other  ingredients,  possible  meat  and  vegetables,  were 
bubbling  over  improvised  stoves  of  huddled  rocks.  Most  of 
these  early  morning  fires  seemed  to  be  smouldering,  so  pre¬ 
sumably  their  supply  of  heat  was  coming  from  the  hot  rocks. 
Undergarments  spread  on  limbs  and  bushes  gave  indication  of 
some  permanency. 
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The  men  who  lounged  by  those  fire  sides  had  no  exact 
obedience  to  rules  and  customs.  If  you  could  make  your  way 
through  weeds,  brambles,  and  brush,  you  might  enter  their  hide¬ 
away.  Those  men  of  the  road  were  gregarious  creatures  who 
moved  from  place  to  place,  masking  their  true  identity.  Like 
the  minstrel  of  old,  they  had  a  store  of  tales  which  they  were 
fond  of  relating. 

In  the  early  days  the  tramps  or  hobos,  some  carrying  bed 
rolls  and  some  not,  were  frequent  callers  at  our  door.  When  it 
was  cold  and  stormy,  Mr.  Tracy  would  ask  them  into  the  kitchen 
where  I  fed  them  the  best  I  had  at  the  moment,  accompanied  by 
hot  coffee.  You  never  asked  a  hobo  his  name,  and  he  never 
expected  you  to  make  such  a  query.  He  was  just  a  hobo. 

Repeated  here  is  the  tale  of  one  who  stopped  at  our  ranch 
for  refreshments.  According  to  his  story,  it  was  near  nightfall 
when  he  became  weary  and  looked  for  a  place  to  spread  his 
blankets.  He  was  near  the  coast  but  was  headed  east  for  the 
valley.  Places  to  stay  were  not  numerous,  so  when  he  came  to  a 
deserted  old  two  story  house,  he  entered.  Climbing  the  creaky 
stairway,  he  spread  his  blankets  in  the  first  room  he  found 
open.  By  then  it  was  pitch  dark,  and  he  was  soon  in  deep 
slumber. 

In  the  night  he  was  awakened  by  voices  coming  from  down¬ 
stairs.  Listening  more  carefully,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
a  round-up  for  his  kind  was  in  progress.  One  voice  said  to  the 
other,  4  ‘  Shall  we  go  up  and  get  him  now,  or  wait  until  day¬ 
light  ?”  The  one  who  had  made  himself  welcome  to  a  free 
night’s  lodging  had  a  definite  and  forceful  Irish  brogue.  Think¬ 
ing  he  was  the  one  in  question,  his  voice  went  thundering  down 
the  cavernous  stairway  with  a  mighty  roar,  “If  you  want  me, 
I’ll  kome  dune.”  It  happened  that  two  officers  were  there  in 
answer  to  a  report  that  a  dead  man  had  been  observed  in  the 
old  house.  They  sped  back  to  town,  and  returned  in  the  day¬ 
light  to  meet  the  man  who  had  unknowingly  slept  by  a  corpse. 
The  officers  took  both  men  back  to  town  and  treated  the  live  one 
to  a  good  breakfast. 

BLACKWELL’S  CORNER 

In  1939  the  famous  corner  shack  that  stood  at  the  intersec¬ 
tion  of  Highways  466  and  33  became  known  to  most  all  who 
traveled  from  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  as 
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well  as  to  some  from  other  parts  of  the  world.  From  this 
corner  was  edited  a  little  four  page  historical  sheet  called, 
Corner  Bugle,  from  which  I  quote  briefly,  “  Population :  dogs, 
four,  and  cats,  three;  cultivated  rabbits,  twenty-one;  grasshop¬ 
pers,  Hell,  you  count  ’em;  ground  squirrls,  nine  thousand.” 
This  little  paper  was  put  out  on  the  corner  that  called  itself 
“The  Palm  Springs”  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley. 

I  well  remember  this  spot  when  it  could  not  be  distinguish¬ 
ed  from  any  of  the  rest  of  the  desolation  adjacent  to  it.  Black¬ 
wells  came  into  existance  at  the  corner  where  two  trails  leading 
from  the  county  westward  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  intersected.  At 
this  point  a  little  shack  sprang  into  existance.  This  corner  be¬ 
came  famous  from  the  patronage  of  the  thousands  who  traveled 
to  the  Coast  to  escape  the  heat  of  the  valley,  and  too,  it  became 
a  convenient  stopping  place  to  meet  the  urgent  need  for  a  re¬ 
freshing  cooling-off. 

The  little  shack  was  much  like  a  jack  knife  in  its  compact¬ 
ness.  It  was  built  with  a  few  sticks  of  lumber,  allowing  one  side 
to  open  up  to  the  public  who  could  be  served  without  entering 
its  portals.  Its  unpretentious  structure  was  almost  to  the  point 
of  shabbiness,  which  perhaps  can  be  accounted  for  by  the 
founder’s  doubts  as  to  the  success  of  his  venture.  But  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  it  was  not  only  a  success  from  the  first,  but  remains 
so  until  this  day.  Why  a  substantial  building  has  not  taken  the 
place  of  the  jack-knife  is  not  understandable. 

The  corner  was  founded  by  George  Blackwell  in  1921,  and 
in  1924  was  taken  over  by  Joe  and  Edna  Puckett  who  were  un¬ 
doubtedly  a  very  brave  young  couple  to  pioneer  such  a  desolate 
spot.  As  proof  of  their  efforts  and  bravery,  it  is  to  this  day 
prosperous.  It  is  difficult  in  many  cases  of  a  successful  ven¬ 
ture  to  map  a  brochure  of  its  culmination.  It  might  be  said, 
Blackwell’s  Corner  was  started  with  these  few  sticks  of  lumber, 
a  ten  gallon  milk  can  of  water,  and  two  energetic  people.  Some¬ 
times,  too,  unforseen  events  happen  to  aid  a  venture  to  become 
a  success  or  a  failure.  The  fact  that  Blackwell’s  met  a  great 
need  of  the  traveling  public  gave  it  a  legitimate  boost. 

In  1942,  Blackwell’s  Corner  had  what  could  well  be  called 
a  surprise  attack  by  the  United  States  Armed  Forces  when  an 
army  of  fifty-thousand  strong  landed  in  its  back  yard.  There 
really  was  no  better  place  in  the  world  for  that  many  to  land, 
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especially  for  these  men  who  came  for  the  purpose  of  being 
trained  for  acceptance  into  Patton’s  Tenth  Army  which  later 
participated  in  the  allied  victories  in  North  Africa  and  Europe. 
My  first  intelligence  of  this  move  came  one  day  when  a  large 
United  States  Army  plane  of  a  dark  grey  color  landed  in  a 
field  across  the  road  from  our  ranch  home.  The  young  pilot 
quickly  walked  up  to  our  house. 

It  was  my  great  nephew,  George  A.  Tilton’s  son.  He  ex¬ 
plained  the  training  that  was  taking  place  in  the  Lost  Hills 
area,  and  that  his  specific  occupation  was  to  fly  the  staff  offi¬ 
cers  to  various  points.  He  said  that  in  time,  they  would  all  be 
in  Africa.  These  soldiers  were  marched  and  drilled  in  our 
desert  area  in  order  to  simulate  the  desert  of  Africa  where  they 
would  eventually  be  in  battle.  He  said  the  water  was  rationed 
in  small  amounts,  and  it  was  necessary  for  the  military  police 
to  be  stationed  at  the  tanks  to  be  sure  there  were  no  violations. 
When  this  contingent  was  convoyed  to  Africa,  my  nephew’s  son 
went  with  them.  He  Avas  later  reported  lost  there  in  combat, 
and  no  intelligence  has  ever  come  otherwise. 

Prior  to  this  time,  soldiers  were  quartered  in  tents  for 
training  near  Bakersfield,  and  my  nephew’s  son  Avas  taking 
training  there.  They  occupied  tents,  eight  to  a  tent.  On  occa¬ 
sion,  I  invited  his  tent  companions  to  the  ranch  to  have  a  big 
supper  and  party.  The  next  day  one  of  the  boys  aatis  killed 
Avhen  his  plane  AATent  doAvn  near  Shatter.  All  of  these  boys,  1 
learned  later,  Avere  killed  in  the  service  in  Africa.  After  their 
party  at  the  ranch,  they  collectively  gave  me  a  silver  cake  knife 
Avhich  I  cherish. 


DUST  AND  MUD 

In  the  summer  of  1924,  William  Tracy  was  caught  in  a 
terrible  dust  storm  near  Blackwell’s  in  the  Lost  Hills  area.  The 
dust  became  so  thick  as  to  blind  him  from  operating  his  Ford 
car ;  so  he  abandoned  it  and  followed  the  telephone  poles  from 
one  to  the  next  until  he  found  BlackAvell’s.  Other  motorists  had 
already  done  the  same  thing.  Though  the  dust  Avas  six  inches 
deep  on  the  floor,  men  lay  down  in  it  to  get  a  little  rest  from 
the  rigors  of  the  storm.  This  AATas  said  to  be  the  worst  dust 
storm  in  our  county’s  history. 

Previous  to  this,  the  county  had  experienced  one  of  the 
Avorst  droughts  in  its  history.  The  land  became  bare  and  cattle 
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died.  People  wrapped  themselves  in  wet  sheets  to  keep  cool 
enough  to  sleep  during  the  terrible  heat.  Some  people  in  But- 
tonwillow  who  had  bathtubs,  filled  them  with  water  and  sat  up 
in  the  water  part  of  the  night,  or  relaxed  and  read  a  book.  The 
dust  drifted  against  buildings  and  fences  until  it  was  several 
feet  deep  in  many  places.  When  torrential  rains  followed  the 
dust  storm,  mud  became  as  much  a  problem  to  the  wind  swept 
Westside  as  the  dust  had  been. 

THE  LAST  JOURNEY 

People  have  always  died,  just  as  they  do  now.  Being 
people,  they  approach  what  they  know  is  the  inevitable  with 
ideas  and  notions.  Often  they  leave  their  notions  in  the  form 
of  requirements  written  into  a  will  to  be  carried  out  when  they 
have  passed  beyond.  This  was  the  situation  of  one  of  Bakers¬ 
field’s  pioneer  residents. 

When  the  motor  hearse  came  into  being,  there  was  much 
discussion  regarding  its  popularity.  Because  of  this,  most 
mortuaries  kept  their  horses  after  they  owned  their  first  motor 
vehicle.  Many  thought  and  expressed  the  belief  that  no  one 
would  desire  to  be  taken  to  the  cemetery  in  a  motor  hearse. 
Morticians,  as  did  the  farmer,  had  their  misgivings  about  the 
motor  coach  putting  an  end  to  the  usefulness  of  the  dependable 
equestrian-drawn  vehicles.  Knowing  well  that  time  would  tell, 
the  mortuaries  kept  both  for  at  least  a  year;  so  if  customers 
had  a  choice,  they  could  safely  assert  it.  The  mortuary  in 
question,  after  keeping  the  horses  for  a  year,  had  one  customer, 
Crandma  Chester  of  Chester  Avenue,  Bakersfield.  She  had 
specified  in  her  will  that  she  be  taken  to  the  cemetery  in  a  horse 
drawn  hearse.  All  others  since  1908  or  1909  have  wanted  to 
take  their  last  journey  in  the  newer  motor  vehicle. 

PARTIES 

Parties  in  the  early  days  were  given  much  as  they  are  to¬ 
day,  for  relaxation  and  fun.  Sometimes  I  rode  great  distances 
to  attend  a  simple  affair.  Just  seeing  someone  I  had  not  seen 
for  a  long  time  or  hearing  of  someone  going  to  San  Francisco, 
Los  Angeles,  Stockton,  or  Sacramento  was  exciting.  If  an  en¬ 
tirely  newcomer  should  appear  in  our  midst,  curiosity  rose  to 
a  high  pitch.  Parties  might  well  be  called  the  radios  of  the 
early  days,  for  they  were  about  the  only  news  broadcasts  you 
could  tune  to. 
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I  can  go  back  in  my  mind  and  experience  to  those  ineffable 
days  of  vacancy,  days  when  initiative  was  at  rest.  The  indomit¬ 
able  spirit  that  is  commonly  a  part  of  a  pioneer  sometimes 
leaves  and  inertia  follows.  Many  phases  one  experiences  may 
be  inexplicable,  especially  to  the  young.  Events  of  the  present 
day  are  happening  so  fast,  people  do  not  have  to  indulge  in  a 
treasure  hunt  to  find  escape.  Thinking  of  our  funny,  drab  af¬ 
fairs  we  called  parties  in  the  past,  I  have  been  trying  to  evaluate 
them  to  find  out  if  possible  how  they  fitted  into  our  lives.  It 
may  be  they  dispelled  the  inertia,  too  much  of  which  can  be 
dangerous.  At  least  1  am  sure  the  parties  gave  intuition  to  the 
younger  set. 

I  can  still  remember  how  earnestly  and  enthusiastically  we 
worked  and  planned  to  make  each  party  a  success.  Every  de¬ 
tail,  it  seems,  was  a  problem.  We  had  to  clean,  cook,  wash  and 
iron.  Simple  frocks  had  to  be  inspected.  The  elderly  ones  and 
parents  were  sometimes  irresolute  and  even  unreconcilible. 
Whether  it  was  a  home  or  a  sclioolhouse,  either  had  to  under¬ 
go  an  inversion  suitable  to  the  occasion.  In  the  very  early  times 
of  settlements  there  was  no  hope  of  any  music  other  than  a 
harmonica.  When  there  was  not  a  harmonica,  games  had  to  be 
substituted.  Sometimes  it  would  happen  that  an  old  man  would 
come  to  reside  among  us.  Perhaps  he  could  play  the  old  tunes 
on  a  fiddle.  When  this  happened,  we  about  went  wild  with 
excitement.  When  it  came  to  getting  an  old  man  out  to  play  for 
a  party  of  teenagers  all  night,  he  rejected  the  intrusion.  Con¬ 
tinued  insistance  could  even  eliminate  you  all  together.  So  you 
learned  early  to  be  diplomatic. 

Youth  is  not  onlv  inestimable,  it  is  inexhaustable  and  is 
capable  of  many  innovations.  It  is  dangerous  for  a  parent  to 
reject  them  all.  When  I  think  of  the  parents  of  the  past  and  of 
those  of  today,  the  latter  seem  to  me  to  have  a  wonderful  under¬ 
standing  of  their  requirements  of  parenthood.  It  is  definitely 
a  bigger  job  in  the  present  era,  far  more  difficult  for  the  parent 
to  understand  what  to  do,  and  for  the  child  to  know  why  it  has 
been  done  to  him. 


EARLY  AMERICANS 

Modern  times  have  brought  troubles  to  the  American 
Indians  as  well  as  to  the  white  man,  only  in  a  different  way. 
The  white  man  sometimes  has  trouble  being  tailored  properly 
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when  styles  change.  The  Indian,  though  not  nearly  as  fickle 
about  his  dress,  is  having  feather  trouble.  There  was  a  time 
when  he  could  march  to  a  field,  with  his  bow  and  arrow  bring 
down  his  favored  feather  bird,  and  order  his  head-dress  made. 
Now  he  is  about  forced  to  do  without  his  war  bonnet  which  he 
really  wears  only  for  the  tourists.  He  even  has  difficulty  get¬ 
ting  the  tourists  to  believe  he  is  an  Indian,  a  real  one,  unless  he 
wears  that  feathered  bonnet.  The  zoos,  however,  are  sympa¬ 
thetic  and  are  sending  feathers  to  the  Indian  Reservations  so 
the  descendants  of  our  earliest  Americans  may  continue  to  play 
their  role. 


SQUATTERS 

Many  squatters  came  and  went  so  fast  you  never  learned 
too  much  about  them.  When  we  came  to  Kern  County,  numer¬ 
ous  cabins  were  found  vacated  here  and  there.  Whether  the 
land  where  they  stood  had  been  “ proved  up”  or  just  abandoned, 
I  am  not  sure,  but  I  rather  believe  the  desolate  life  and  dras¬ 
tic  circumstances  under  which  these  tenants  lived  was  too  dis¬ 
couraging  and  lonesome.  For  those  who  stayed,  it  took  a  life 
time  of  struggle  to  succeed.  Some  were  more  courageous  than 
others  and  stayed  long  enough  to  leave  a  few  scars  of  their 
fruitless  efforts.  A  pile  of  dirt  and  a  cavity  remained  where 
once  had  been  installed  a  gasoline  driven  pump.  Nearby  broken 
dishes  and  tin  cans  indicated  where  some  kind  of  shanty  had 
stood.  Often  some  ground  had  actually  been  broken  by  the 
plow,  and  the  eroded  furrows  remained  barely  visible. 

Later  in  my  life  I  saw  many  come  and  go  before  the  time  it 
was  possible  to  improve  this  desert  area.  I  wanted  to  warn 
them  of  what  might  happen  and  perhaps  discourage  them  from 
spending  their  savings  in  such  futile  attempts.  I  had  lived 
through  this  period,  and  telling  them  was  a  difficult  thing  to  do. 
I  did  suggest  a  few  times  when  asked  for  advice,  but  few  asked 
for  it  seriously.  Generally,  their  minds  were  already  made  up. 

NEEDED,  A  MATCH! 

In  the  early  days  of  our  married  life  Mr.  Tracy  and  I  often 
entertained  the  personnel  of  Henry  Miller’s  headquarters.  They 
were  the  real  beginning  of  the  town  of  Buttonwillow.  His  first 
headquarters  was  located  on  the  Buena  Vista  Canal  and  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  boarding  house,  bunk  house,  and  store.  I  am  not 
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sure  a  blacksmith  shop  was  maintained,  but  most  likely  one  did 
exist.  At  that  time  I  was  only  a  child  and  we  went  there  once 
on  a  fishing  trip.  Trips  for  pleasure  were  very  few  and  were 
occasions  for  much  preparation. 

On  this  particular  day  we  reached  the  headquarters  about 
dark.  We  were  invited  in  and  told  to  put  our  bedding  down  on 
the  floor  of  the  store.  During  the  night  one  of  the  youngsters, 
whose  mother  was  a  rare  visitor,  awakened  all  of  us  by  crying. 
An  infection  in  his  big  toe  had  become  serious.  Before  any¬ 
thing  could  be  done  to  relieve  the  situation,  a  light  had  to  be 
found.  But  though  all  could  smell  matches,  none  could  be  found. 
Much  fumbling  among  shirts,  tobacco,  and  overalls  put  the  store 
in  a  jumble.  No  matches  were  found  until  daylight  when  a  coal 
oil  can  full  of  matches  was  found  on  the  floor  under  a  shelf  at 
the  head  of  the  beds.  The  youngster  with  the  sore  toe  had  suf¬ 
fered  on  through  the  darkness. 


Kanch  Note:  Harry  Chandler,  publisher  of  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times  came  up  to  visit  our  gun  club.  Upon  seeing  my 
beautiful  ostrich  feathers  he  purchased  many  for  his  friends  in 
the  city.  Later  I  wrote  Mr.  Chandler  a  letter  asking  for  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  see  him.  Much  to  my  amazement  I  was  ushered 
through  a  reception  room  full  of  people  and  directly  into  his 
office.  It  was  an  honor  to  be  seen  right  away.  On  another  oc¬ 
casion  he  came  up  to  see  about  buying  my  father’s  place  for  a 
gun  club,  but  my  brother  would  not  cooperate. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

A  CINDERELLA  OF  THE  PLAINS 

There  are  many  early  day  individuals  who,  because  of  their 
courage,  are  worthy  of  being  chronicled  with  plaudit.  Out  of 
the  many,  I  have  chosen  to  delineate  but  one.  One  who,  in  spite 
of  the  unsavory  conditions  and  tussle  that  she  underwent,  re¬ 
mained  unperturbed  and  undaunted.  It  would  be  most  reason¬ 
able  to  think  it  impossible  in  the  early  days  for  a  new  family 
to  move  in  and  not  alert  those  who  were,  themselves  but  a 
nucleus  of  the  communi tv-to-be.  But  this  was  reallv  not  the 
case. 

Very  often  it  was  weeks  before  an  isolated  family  pene¬ 
trated  the  sagebrush  surroundings  to  assure  themselves  that 
they  had  made  no  provocations  by  occupying  the  deserted  house 
that  seemed  to  them  to  be  in  no  man’s  land.  Usually,  such 
people  were  previous  victims  of  unfavorable  circumstances. 
Perhaps  they  were  well-intentioned  persons,  driven  about  by 
conflicting  impulses  of  ups  and  downs  which  had  menaced  their 
existance.  It  was  natural  for  those  families  not  to  function 
with  normalcy  and  awareness  at  first,  for  they  could  reason¬ 
ably  anticipate  the  possibility  of  someone  objecting,  even  to 
well  intentioned  intruders.  Thus  it  might  have  been  some 
weeks  before  the  advent  of  such  new  neighbors  was  discovered. 
This  was  not  as  intentionally  cruel  as  it  seems. 

For  long  periods  of  time  an  old  house  often  stood  far  out  in 
the  sagebrush,  vacated,  its  owner,  perhaps  never  suspecting  or 
hoping  to  make  it  his  abode  again.  All  a  new  occupant  had  to 
do  to  qualify  as  a  legitimate  resident  was  to  take  the  pump  out 
of  some  other  deserted  spot  and  put  it  to  his  own  advantage. 
With  the  place  now  fully  modernized,  he  was  able  to  take  pos¬ 
session. 

Mrs.  Fairbairn  was  one  who  had  come  thusly  to  Jerry 
Slough.  She  came  like  a  Duchess  to  claim  her  duchy  as  in  a 
dreamland  (not  a  dubious  land  of  dormancy  abounding  in  dry 
rotting  sagebrush),  a  habitable  spot  where  she  and  her  ensemble 
could  live.  Her  seventeen  head  of  cattle  could  fatten  in  the  sur¬ 
rounding  sagebrush.  The  old  house  in  her  vision  was  no  longer 
a  shamble,  but  an  enchanted  something  to  fit  into  her  dream¬ 
land.  Here,  she  could  watch  over  her  invalid  husband,  her  nine 
children,  and  her  cows.  Soon  the  pump  was  gulping  a  clear 
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stream  of  water  for  family  and  cows  in  answer  to  the  unsteady 
strokes  of  the  small  children  who  stood  in  line  to  take  turns. 
The  older  children  with  frayed  brooms  had  driven  the  lizards 
and  spiders  scurrying  to  darker  corners. 

In  what  seemed  to  be  no  time  at  all,  this  neighbor  had  be¬ 
come  an  integral  part  of  the  community.  It  had  all  been  just  a 
matter  of  this  courageous  woman  not  having  her  stakes  set  too 
high.  She  craved  no  embellishments  out  of  her  reach.  This 
incredible  mother  had  found  her  Utopia,  a  truce  in  her  im¬ 
poverished  life.  As  fallible  as  it  might  seem  to  the  neighbors, 
she  was  now  afforded  impetus  to  her  perserverence  to  carry  on. 
Mrs.  Fairbairn  was  truly  one  of  the  bravest  pioneer  women. 
Considering  the  vaguarv  of  the  times,  it  would  have  been  cruel 
for  anyone  to  suspect  she  should,  in  any  way,  inflict  upon  her¬ 
self  the  punishment  of  trying  to  conjecture  what  her  encounter- 
ments  would  be  in  the  future.  Her  fortitude  was  her  armor, 
but  only  for  the  present.  She  made  no  inferences  or  decisions 
or  explanations.  The  chapters  of  her  life  were  fragmentary 
and  without  perspective.  Nothing  was  permanent.  Anything 
was  permissible.  She  wore  a  mantle  of  honesty,  stamina,  and 
indulgence,  all  of  which  were  indicative  of  her  contentment.  So 
infused  in  her  personality  was  this  quality  that  it  had  become 
her  outstanding  characteristic.  One  could  only  surmise  from 
the  fragmentary  factors  that  followed  her  into  the  boundaries 
of  the  Slough  what  had  encompassed  her  life  in  the  past. 

Previous  to  her  coming  she  had  undoubtedly  been  forced  to 
make  many  moves,  and  no  doubt  she  had  to  become  a  contender 
in  each  case  for  an  old  house  that  had  been  deserted  by  others 
just  as  she  was  the  case  in  this  new  environment.  It  is  likely 
that  she  had  been  forced  to  loosen  her  grip  on  some  unbonified 
location,  yielding  much  like  a  sea  shell  clings  to  a  crusted  rock 
until  it  is  pried  loose  to  be  carried  away  by  the  rushing  tide. 
Afield  again,  she  moved  on  with  the  bosom  of  the  earth  as  her 
fortress.  Perhaps,  Mrs.  Fairbairn  had  faced  a  situation  much 
like  Rommel  as  he  stood  erect  in  his  jeep,  gazing  in  wonderment 
at  the  broad  sands  of  North  Africa.  No  doubt,  the  bravery  of 
this  gracious  woman  who  was  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a 
desert  and  its  complements,  with  all  she  owned  in  jeopardy, 
matched  the  general  in  her  efforts,  but  she  was  only  a  Cinderella 
in  a  disenchanted  land  of  native  sagebrush. 

On  her  spavined  horse  she  sat  as  erect  as  Joan  of  Arc,  her 
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docile  mount  at  ease  on  his  tired  shanks,  silent  and  quiet  except 
for  an  occasional  nibble  at  the  parched  grass  at  his  feet.  For 
miles  on  all  sides  the  land  was  cloaked  in  its  native  garment  of 
unusually  dense  gray-green  sagebrush.  Significant  of  the  heat 
of  the  day,  Mrs.  Fairbairn  sat  intently  with  somber  countenance 
and  watched  the  lizards  as  they  slithered  in  great  haste,  their 
hot  bellies  making  surpentine  configurations  in  the  dust  as  they 
went.  Horse  and  rider  now  rested  before  they  continued  their 
wanderings  on  the  desert  trails.  Shielding  her  eyes  now  and 
then  she  scanned  the  vast  parade  of  brush  where  she  was  con¬ 
fident  her  skimpy  herd  had  congregated.  She  touched  her 
horse’s  skinny  flanks  and  continued  her  constant  search,  for  all 
of  her  efforts  this  day  were  preparatory  to  the  trip  that  would 
convoy  her  invalid  husband,  their  children,  and  the  cattle  to  the 
Jerry  Slough  area.  All  morning  she  had  been  persistent  in  her 
futile  search  to  gather  her  wandering  herd. 

She  noted  that  the  sun  had  risen  higher  and  higher. 
Nothing  had  disturbed  her  static  mind,  but  now  the  sun  was 
sending  down  its  sweltering  rays  to  urge  her  to  greater  efforts. 
No  hollow  or  swale  had  been  unintruded,  distant  clumps  of 
brush  and  sequestered  spots  were  searched  but  contributed 
nothing  but  desolation  to  her  dilemma,  (fhost  cattle  loomed  in 
every  direction.  Clusters  of  giant  sage  competed  in  heat  waves 
to  dazzle  the  eyes  into  believing  that  the  strange  figurations  in 
the  distance  had  congealed  in  conflict,  until  her  sensibility  could 
not  segregate  the  mystic  figures  from  the  real. 

On  this  hot  day  she  took  many  trips  to  the  horizon  in  the 
sizzling  sun  to  investigate  these  simulated  objects.  But  now  the 
sun  was  sinking  and  the  conflicts  with  its  brightness  confronted 
her  no  more.  With  unshielded  eyes  this  Trojan  woman  turned 
her  horse’s  head  homeward,  resolute  that  on  the  morrow  she 
would  continue  her  rigorous  search  of  the  burning  desert. 

She  came  here  with  an  invalid  husband  who  was  not  able  to 
move  from  his  chair.  She  had  a  brood  of  children,  most  of  them 
school  age,  an  old  dried-up  buckskin  mare,  and  a  broken-down 
buggy.  She  finally  landed  and  settled  upon  a  sagebrush  hill 
about  three  miles  distant  from  Jerry  Slough  settlement.  Her 
stock  was  turned  out  to  roam  in  the  brush  to  be  milked  once  or 
twice  a  day  as  circumstances  permitted.  They  comprised  her 
sole  resources.  She  had  secured  the  location  simply  by  moving 
into  an  old  vacated  house.  It  was  one  of  manv  which  dotted  the 
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landscape  in  those  empty  days,  giving  mute  testimony  of  what 
befell  the  high  hopes  of  earlier  residents. 

Mrs.  Fairbairn  did  about  all  that  could  be  done,  what  every¬ 
one  else  did  when  they  moved  into  one  of  these  deserted  places. 
To  make  it  liveable,  she  secured  about  twenty  feet  of  two  inch 
pipe  and  attached  it  to  an  old  hand  pump  which  she  inserted 
into  the  deserted  well.  Now,  she  was  in  business  as  a  home¬ 
maker.  It  was  about  certain  that  no  one  would  be  likely  to  come 
from  New  York  or  even  San  Francisco  to  investigate  one  of 
these  places.  In  fact,  one  might  occupy  one  of  these  places  for 
years,  undisturbed  by  the  land  owner.  These  conditions,  seem¬ 
ingly  so  unbelievable,  were  not  looked  upon  as  such  by  the  old 
timers.  Most  of  us,  now  seeing  better  days,  went  through  the 
same  thing.  It  was  not  too  difficult  to  keep  up  with  the  Joneses 
if  you  did  not  set  your  stakes  too  high. 

Soon,  she  turned  her  attention  to  her  family.  They  must 
go  to  the  Wildwood  School.  Four,  perhaps,  could  ride  old 
Buckskin  to  school,  but  room  for  more  were  needed.  The  buggy 
had  one  wheel  damaged  to  the  point  that  it  might  well  collapse 
with  one  more  turn.  One  morning  my  son,  Cecil,  met  Mrs.  Fair¬ 
bairn  who  was  school  bound  to  enroll  her  children.  He  stopped 
and  saluting  her  with,  “ How’s  everything  Mrs.  Fairbairn V' 
Smiling  with  assurance  she  answered,  “Oh!  Just  fine,  just 
fine.  ’  ’  He  had  noticed  the  absence  of  one  wheel,  but  could  not, 
in  the  face  of  this  courageous  woman,  chance  the  humiliation  a 
question  concerning  it  might  cause.  So  he  rode  on  with  no  com¬ 
ments,  as  if  meeting  a  three-wheeled  buggy  in  the  road  was  no 
unusual  event. 

Because  of  a  maze  of  troublesome  situations  throughout 
her  life  this  pioneer  woman  had  developed  great  strength  in  the 
ability  and  ingenuity  necessary  to  carry  on.  To  repair  the 
vehicle  she  had  taken  a  stick  of  timber,  two  by  four,  and  fasten¬ 
ed  it  to  the  front  axle,  extending  it  under  and  beyond  the  rear 
axle ;  thus  it  supported  the  weight  of  the  buggy.  The  buggy 
trailed  its  distinct  mark  along  the  ground  as  it  went. 

At  times  when  I  needed  help  in  the  kitchen  in  caring  for  the 
men’s  meals,  I  called  Mrs.  Fairbairn  to  help  under  my  direc¬ 
tions.  It  was  she  who  served  the  sour  potatoes  which  she  dished 
up  in  my  absence.  Another  time  when  she  helped  me  make 
twelve  pies,  I  asked  her  to  put  one  cup  of  sugar  in  each  one.  I 
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became  greatly  puzzled  when  the  pies  in  the  very  hot  oven 
would  not  brown  or  bubble  any  juice.  Unfortunately,  she  had 
snuggled  under  each  rich  crust  a  full  cup  of  salt. 

The  prettiest  picture  of  all  was  made  when  I  invited  her 
children  to  stop  on  their  way  home  from  school  so  I  might  have 
them  enjoy  the  left-overs  from  a  gun  club  feed.  I  have  stated 
that,  having  no  refrigeration,  no  left-over  food  was  saved.  It 
was  a  joy  to  see  this  devoted  mother  line  her  cherubs  on  one 
side  of  the  long  table  and  serve  their  plates  from  a  long  handled 
spoon.  She  watched  her  clan  with  the  eye  of  an  eagle  and  kept 
her  spoon  busy  until  every  little  tummy  was  about  to  burst. 
Please  join  me  in  memory  and  see  the  bright  eyes  and  bulging 
tummies  of  those  children.  Though  they  have  long  been  grown 
men  and  women,  I  am  sure  they  have  never  forgotten  the  big 
table  with  its  bounteous  supply  that  helped  quiet  their  gnawing 
little  stomachs. 


Tracyism:  “An  old  woman  is  an  old  woman  in  the  way.” 


jf.  »V- 

"Tv*  vv“  TP  ”7v* 


Pre-Teaching  Note:  During  my  practice  teaching  I  took 
a  class  in  reading  and  blackboard  work.  My  supervisor  was 
very  worried  that  I  would  not  do  any  demonstration  work.  I 
assured  her  that  Fan  Rowlee  was  not  afraid  ...  of  anything. 
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CHAPTER  V 
ADDED  HERE! 

Rabbits  are  considered  a  pest  around  Buttonwillow,  and 
when  they  get  too  bad,  war  is  waged  against  them.  But  one 
bunny  from  here  made  quite  a  record.  His  name  was  Roscoe. 

One  day  a  baby  rabbit  which  belonged  to  one  of  my  grand¬ 
children  got  loose  in  my  house  and  hid  from  me.  About  the 
third  day  he  came  hopping  out  into  our  living  room,  looking 
quite  starved.  It  so  happened  a  little  boy  from  Los  Angeles 
was  visiting  with  us.  He  became  quite  excited  about  the  rabbit 
and  wanted  to  take  it  home.  None  of  my  children  ever  had  the 
patience  to  feed  one  long  enough  for  it  to  grow  up.  I  expostu¬ 
lated  with  the  little  fellow  regarding  the  limited  chances  the 
rabbit  would  have  to  live.  I  told  him  that  life  in  a  home  with 
dogs  and  cats  would  become  very  competitive  for  such  a  baby. 
However,  he  advanced  his  objections  in  a  very  resolute  voice. 
Finally,  wrapping  the  bunny  in  a  rag,  he  climbed  into  the  car 
with  his  parents  and  drove  away.  For  the  time  I  forgot  the 
matter. 

Later  I  received  a  letter  from  the  boy’s  mother  in  answer 
to  my  request  for  a  picture  of  Roscoe.  Her  letter  read  as 
follows : 

‘  ‘  Dear  Mrs.  Tracy : 

We  were  very  excited  over  your  request  and  disgusted  with 
ourselves  because  we  never  took  any  pictures  of  Roscoe.  Ros¬ 
coe ’s  cutest  trick  was  hopping  on  his  front  feet.  He  played 
with  us  just  like  a  kitten  plays  with  a  ball  of  yarn.  Robbie 
would  hug  and  cuddle  him  while  he  watched  television,  and  how 
Roscoe  loved  to  kiss  and  snuggle  close.  He  teased  with  his 
front  paws,  until  the  boy  would  box  with  him.  The  Los  Angeles 
Zoo  was  delighted  to  get  him  as  they  had  never  heard  of  such  a 
tame  Jack.  Our  toy  fox  terrier  misses  him  terribly  as  they 
romped  together  daily.  They  put  their  faces  close  together  and 
waited  for  the  first  one  to  make  a  move. 

Roscoe  became  so  gentle  he  could  be  turned  out  anywhere. 
He  even  played  with  the  neighbors  ’  cats.  ’  ’ 

Apparently,  Roscoe  became  a  nuisance  for  eventually  he 
ended  up  in  the  zoo. 
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THE  GRAPEFRUIT  FIGHT 

This  story  is  on  myself.  It  occurred  during  the  time  the 
federal  government  was  furnishing  surplus  food  to  the  schools, 
and  we  were  receiving  grapefruit.  1  cut  them  in  half  for  the 
children.  After  finishing  their  lunch,  they  were  permitted  to 
eat  them  in  the  yard  as  they  liked  to  do,  providing  they  dropped 
the  rinds  in  a  certain  box.  As  they  passed  out  in  line,  one  not- 
too-small  a  boy  played  a  little  trick  on  me.  The  trick  became  a 
contest  of  strength.  When  I  saw  he  was  about  to  win  I  decided 
to  use  a  little  trickery. 

Quickly,  1  grasped  him  around  the  neck  with  one  arm,  and 
with  my  free  hand  I  rubbed  and  scrubbed  his  face  with  grape¬ 
fruit  until  the  juice  was  all  gone.  From  here  and  there,  the 
grapefruits  of  the  others  began  hitting  me  on  all  sides.  The 
fight  was  on !  When  I  was  all  spattered,  along  with  some  of  the 
others,  I  said,  4 ‘Enough  boys!’’  and  we  all  joined  in  to  mop  the 
floor  and  clean  the  room.  However,  it  was  impossible  to  re¬ 
groom  myself  properly.  My  dress  was  black  crepe  and  how 
that  pulp  did  stick !  Even  my  hair  was  full  of  it.  I  did  the  best 
I  could  to  clean  up,  but  never  reached  any  degree  other  than 
looking  like  I  had  been  dipped  in  grapefruit  juice. 

As  this  was  a  country  school,  I  was  in  full  charge.  How¬ 
ever,  it  did  come  under  supervisorial  inspection.  We  had 
no  sooner  taken  up  school  again  when  a  knock  came  at  the  door. 
It  made  me  fearful  to  think  that  we  were  having  a  caller.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  I  was  not  expecting  what  I  found  when  I  opened  the 
door.  Not  only  was  it  the  regular  supervisor,  but  with  her  was 
the  county  doctor  and  also  a  visiting  doctor  from  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  who  was  inspecting  the  rural  schools  of  Kern  County. 

I  welcomed  them  and  said  in  a  very  easy  manner,  “We 
have  just  had  a  grapefruit  fight,’’  and  explained  no  further. 
They  could  have  thought  I  was  out  of  my  mind,  or  the  doctor 
from  San  Francisio  might  have  thought  it  was  part  of  the 
regular  school  program  since  this  was  Kern  County  where  any¬ 
thing  could  happen.  However,  that  was  the  only  citrus  fight  we 
ever  had.  After  that,  we  relied  on  the  regular  athletic  program 
for  our  exercise.  I  suspect  though,  some  of  those  children  are 
telling  their  children  of  the  lady  in  black  and  the  grapefruit 
fight  of  long  ago. 
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A  CATTLE  RUSTLER 

It  was  not  unusual  in  the  history  of  the  early  days  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  to  have  herds  of  cattle  driven  off  by  thieves,  but  as  Cali¬ 
fornia  became  settled,  this  marauding  grew  less  frequent.  After 
cars  came  in,  the  thief  usually  butchered  an  animal  in  the  field 
and  hauled  it  away,  perhaps  by  truck.  The  punishment  for 
stealing  cattle  is  still  very  severe. 

One  nice  day  which  we  were  enjoying  as  usual,  thinking 
only  of  our  regular  duties  and  certainly  of  nothing  foreboding, 
it  happened.  Soon  all  was  astir.  A  friendly  cowboy  had 
brought  word  that  our  whole  herd  of  cattle  was  being  driven  off. 
T  left  immediately  by  car  for  Bakersfield  to  consult  with  attor¬ 
ney  Mack,  and  Cecil  left  by  car  to  look  for  the  cattle.  When  I 
returned,  I  prepared  lunch  to  take  to  my  boys  if  I  could  find 
them.  While  Cecil  was  in  a  car,  Tilton  had  left  on  horseback, 
prepared  to  return  the  cattle  when  they  were  found. 

Eventually,  Cecil  found  the  cattle  where  they  were  already 
in  the  shipping  or  holding  corrals  near  Wasco.  No  one  was 
with  the  cattle  so  Cecil  opened  the  gates,  and  Tilton  started 
them  toward  home.  Cecil  wanted  to  find  the  man  Avho  had  taken 
them.  He  had  heard  it  was  Packer,  a  man  he  knew. 

Packer  was  a  cattle  buyer  by  profession,  and  he  knew  his 
trade  well.  He  could  view  a  bunch  of  cattle  passing  through  a 
gate  and  give  a  full  account  of  the  number  of  each  kind  in  the 
herd — steers,  cows,  heifers,  and  calves.  A  customer  of  Packers 
had  given  him  an  order  for  a  specific  number  of  car  loads  of 
cattle  with  directions  for  their  shipment  to  certain  points.  In¬ 
stead  of  following  the  buyer’s  orders  strictly,  he  had  two  car 
loads  delivered  to  himself  and  put  them  on  pasture  with  Cecil 
on  our  ranch.  Then  came  the  sheriff  with  orders  for  us  to  hold 
the  herd  of  stolen  cattle. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  Packer  made  the  effort  to  get 
away  with  the  cattle  he  had  stolen  once  before.  When  Cecil  en¬ 
countered  Packer,  he  was  coming  out  of  the  phone  booth  where 
he  had  ordered  the  cattle  trucks  to  haul  them  to  the  market.  The 
trucks  were  on  their  way  and  could  not  be  stopped.  When  they 
finally  reached  their  destination,  they  found  only  empty  corrals. 
Later,  Packer  and  the  owner  had  a  court  hearing  regarding  this 
matter.  As  soon  as  the  owner  was  identified  in  court,  Cecil 
gave  a  check  in  payment,  and  we  took  possession  of  the  cattle 
which  had  previously  been  pastured  on  our  ranch. 
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CECIL  A  HUSTLER! 

This  is  quite  a  strange  story.  Cecil  was  accused  of  brand¬ 
ing  another’s  steer.  It  was  a  case  of  accidently  getting  our 
brand  on  an  animal  that  did  not  belong  to  us.  This  happens 
quite  often,  so  cattlemen  always  understand  and  find  a  way  to 
adjust  the  matter  among  themselves.  At  a  time  when  it  was 
difficult  to  find  cattle  to  buy  here,  cattle  were  being  brought  in 
from  Mexico.  Cecil  went  there  and  had  several  carloads  ship¬ 
ped  to  our  range.  Another  cattleman  to  the  north  of  us  did  the 
same.  Unfortunately,  he  bought  from  the  same  man  as  Cecil 
did;  therefore,  the  cattle  bore  the  same  original  brand.  The 
stray  cattle,  two  in  number,  though  vented  (double  branded) 
did  not  show  plainly  because  of  their  long  hair.  The  original 
Mexican  brand  was  the  same  on  both  our  cattle  and  the  strays. 
As  the  animals  went  through  the  chute  the  difference  was  not 
detected  at  the  time,  and  the  Tracy  brand  was  run  on  both. 
Later,  Cecil  noticed  the  mistake.  He  immediately  sent  word  to 
the  other  owner  that  his  cattle  were  here.  He  told  him  what 
had  happened  and  to  come  get  them. 

In  the  meantime  Johnny  Loustalot,  the  newly  elected  sheriff, 
had  appointed  two  new  deputies.  In  some  way  they  found  out 
about  the  matter,  and  as  I  was  advised  later,  they  went  to  our 
neighbors  inquiring  if  they  had  ever  had  any  animals  taken  by 
us.  Most  of  them  thought  it  was  a  joke.  However,  Mr.  D.  M. 
Crawford  said  he  had  once  branded  one  of  Tracy’s  calves  and 
Mr.  Tracy  had  branded  one  of  his,  and  that  in  order  to 
straighten  it  out,  both  had  butchered  the  calves.  Mr.  Crawford 
showed  them  the  hide  bearing  the  Tracy  brand  to  prove  his 
story.  Noav  these  deputies,  Quinn  and  Rutledge,  had  all  they 
wanted.  They  thought  of  putting  a  feather  in  their  caps  by 
trapping  a  cattle  thief  so  soon  after  being  appointed  to  office. 
They  came  to  the  ranch  looking  for  Cecil  to  arrest  him,  but  I 
told  them  he  was  in  Los  Angeles.  In  the  meantime  I  talked 
with  my  attorney.  When  the  deputies  called  the  second  time  I 
asked  them  what  they  wanted.  They  said  they  were  cattle 
buyers. 

They  bothered  us  by  spying  around  for  several  days,  and 
finally  they  got  their  man,  Cecil,  and  took  him  off  to  jail  one 
night.  He  stayed  there  until  midnight,  sleeping  and  having  a 
good  rest,  realizing  some  mistake  had  occurred.  When  he  was 
released  and  came  home,  T  said,  “Cecil,  do  you  know  this  man 
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who  signed  this  warrant!”  He  said,  “No,  I  only  know  of 
him. ’ ’  I  said,  “Let’s  go  and  see  him. ”  We  drove  to  his  house, 
but  he  had  retired  for  the  night.  However,  he  sent  for  us  to 
come  in.  I  said,  “Mr.  Gilbreth,  do  you  really  believe  that  Cecil 
stole  your  cattle !  ’  ’  He  said,  “  No,  I  do  not.  ’  ’  Then  he  explain¬ 
ed  that  the  officers  had  bothered  him  a  great  deal  explaining 
there  was  a  lot  of  evidence  against  Cecil,  including  a  branded 
hide.  They  thought  he  should  help  them  in  the  conviction. 
“Their  story  was  so  convincing,  I  signed  it.”  We  asked  him  if 
he  would  give  us  a  signed  statement  to  what  he  had  just  related, 
and  he  did  so.  The  case  was  closed  when  this  paper  was  pre¬ 
sented  at  the  hearing.  Later  I  went  about  to  see  how  it  all 
happened. 

We  had  been  in  the  cattle  business  many  years,  and  Mr. 
Tracy’s  brand  was  a  very  old  one.  No  trouble  that  cattlemen 
could  not  settle  by  themselves  had  ever  come  up  in  this  man¬ 
ner.  First,  I  went  to  Sheriff  Loustalot  and  told  him  that  if  his 
men  were  going  around  the  county  picking  up  the  old  timers  as 
cattle  thieves,  he  would  not  make  a  very  favorable  peace  offi¬ 
cer.  He  apologized  profusely,  and  I  think  he  was  very  honest 
when  he  said  that  his  men  were  green  and  inexperienced. 

Next,  I  took  the  train  to  Sacramento  and  visited  the  head 
of  the  cattle  inspection  department.  There  I  found  out  a  lot 
more.  They  told  me,  “We  are  very  glad  you  came.  We  want 
to  know  what  is  going  on  down  there.  ’  ’  They  had  been  getting 
a  lot  of  letters  regarding  the  appointment  of  a  Brand  Inspector, 
and  the  Tracy  case  was  being  used  by  both  sides  as  they  chose 
to  present  it.  The  man  who  talked  to  me  said,  “We  make  the 
same  mistake  in  our  own  work  many  times.”  Later  when  the 
County  Cattlemen’s  Association  held  a  big  meeting,  I  was  able 
to  get  the  men  at  the  head  of  the  department  in  Sacramento  and 
Loustalot  together  and  expose  what  had  occurred  and  how  and 
why.  With  this  exposure,  Cecil ’s  name  was  fully  cleared. 

LIZARDS 

I  was  very  much  surprised  one  day  when  a  sock  would  not 
go  through  the  clothes  ringer.  Expecting  to  find  its  mate  tied 
up  within,  I  loosened  the  knot  and  dumped  out  seventeen  scalded 
lizards.  Then  I  thought  back  a  few  years  when  my  brother  and 
I  played  a  game  we  called  spearing  lizards.  It  was  not  uncom¬ 
mon  for  us  to  bag  eighty  to  one  hundred  in  a  single  day.  One 
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must  remember  that  Kern  County  lias  long  been  classified  as 
semi-arid.  In  other  words,  desert  lizards  and  sage  brush  are  a 
formidable  part  of  a  desert  and  of  my  experience. 

CHEE  CHEE,  MY  LITTLEST  FRIEND ! 

While  the  quail  do  not  care  to  be  so  friendly,  they  find  cer¬ 
tain  oak  trees  which  have  small  branches,  thick  and  spiny,  to 
deter  the  owls  from  swooping  down  to  capture  them.  They 
seem  to  be  very  skillful  in  hiding  their  nests  safely  in  the  tall 
stronger  grasses  and  thus  manage  to  evade  nocturnal  prowlers. 
They  emerge  with  prolific  coveys  of  young  following  them,  so 
well  trained  that  they  instantly  disappear  at  the  least  signal 
given  by  the  parents.  It  is  difficult  to  find  one  of  the  baby 
birds  on  the  spot  you  last  saw  it  if  it  has  had  a  warning  of  your 
approach. 

When  a  quail  hatches  under  the  protection  of  his  mother's 
wing,  in  some  way  she  imparts  nature’s  instinct  to  him,  and  for 
the  rest  of  his  life  he  is  always  on  the  alert.  When  taken  by 
human  hands  from  the  shell  after  full  incubation,  he  is  obvious¬ 
ly  unaware  of  his  parents  and  the  training  they  might  have 
given  him.  This  fact  came  to  my  attention  when  a  baby  quail 
in  a  partly  frozen  condition  was  brought  to  me  by  Tilton  one 
very  cold  morning. 

I  had  no  intention  or  hope  of  saving  his  life,  but  through 
pity  for  such  a  hopeless  little  creature,  I  placed  him  in  a  box 
along  with  a  hot  water  bottle.  When  I  looked  at  him  again,  he 
was  wide  awake.  I  put  him  by  a  bag  of  warm  water  each 
night,  and  each  morning  I  warmed  him  in  the  oven  where  he 
quickly  revived.  Soon  I  was  determined  to  raise  him,  so  I  put 
him  to  bed  on  an  electric  pad  and  turned  it  low.  He  commenced 
to  eat  and  grow  very  rapidly,  even  chasing  about  catching  flies 
and  mosquitoes.  In  the  day  time  I  turned  him  outdoors  to  hunt. 
He  found  so  many  big  bugs  and  ate  them,  I  feared  he  would  die 
on  such  a  diet.  He  knew  instantly  the  difference  between  a 
dead  bug  and  a  live  one.  He  ate  only  the  live  ones.  He  would 
jump  up  to  knee  height  to  catch  mosquitoes. 

I  called  him  Chee-Chee  Bird,  for  that  is  the  way  his  little 
chirp  appealed  to  me.  It  made  no  difference  how  far  away  he 
was  when  I  called  him,  he  came  running  as  fast  as  he  could. 
Sometimes  when  I  thought  him  hopelessly  lost,  he  always  found 
me.  I  took  him  with  me  every  place  I  went.  He  even  made  one 
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trip  to  Bakersfield  in  our  car.  One  day  I  took  him  with  me  to 
do  some  housework  for  my  brother.  We  placed  him  outside  in 
a  box  with  a  sack  underneath  to  keep  him  from  chilling  on  the 
damp  ground.  I  wanted  him  out  of  the  house  because  he  was 
always  around  me  when  he  was  indoors,  and  I  was  afraid  I 
would  step  on  him.  The  sack  I  used  had  a  little  grain  left  in  it. 
A  flock  of  chickens  found  this  out,  and  in  scratching  on  the  part 
of  the  sack  that  protruded  from  under  the  box,  they  upset  it.  A 
big  old  rooster  grabbed  Chee-Chee. 

Upon  hearing  the  commotion  and  Chee-Chee ’s  screams,  I 
quickly  ran  to  his  box.  The  rooster  was  running  with  the  little 
bird’s  fragile  body  held  tightly  in  his  beak.  Though  I  ran  after 
them  both,  I  was  no  match  for  that  rooster  and  all  the  hens 
which  raced  after  him  to  get  their  share  of  the  catch.  In  a  flash, 
as  Mr.  Rooster  headed  for  tall  weeds,  I  could  see  he  had  Chee- 
Chee  grasped  firmly  in  the  middle  while  his  little  legs  and  head 
protruded  from  each  side  of  the  beak.  Chee-Chee  was  crying 
loudly  at  every  step.  Since  the  weeds  were  high,  I  could  not 
readily  follow,  and  though  I  had  no  hope,  I  stood  there  still 
calling  the  little  bird  with  all  my  breath.  Lo  and  behold,  the 
little  fellow  escaped,  presumedly  when  the  rooster  put  him  down 
to  kill  and  devour  him  as  he  would  a  big  bug.  Chee-Chee  heard 
my  voice  and  made  his  way  to  me.  It  was  a  happy  reunion 
indeed,  but  not  for  long,  for  I  lost  him  forever  the  next  day. 

I  decided  he  was  in  greater  danger  outside  so  I  placed  him 
in  a  large  covered  pen.  He  ran  to  the  far  side  of  the  pen  and 
then  right  back,  almost  quicker  than  the  eye  could  follow.  At 
all  times  he  seemed  to  be  under  my  feet.  Misfortune  struck 
when  I  accidently  stepped  on  him  as  I  turned  to  open  the  gate. 
He  lived  only  a  few  seconds  as  he  lay  hopelessly  expiring  in  the 
palm  of  my  hand.  Closing  his  little  eyes,  Chee-Chee  was  no 
more.  He  was  still  so  tiny  with  only  his  baby  fuzzy-soft  down. 
You  could  but  wonder  how  the  little  fellow  lived  in  so  many 
places  and  did  so  many  cute  things,  for  I  believe  the  span  of  his 
[whole  life  with  me  was  but  one  week.  All  members  of  the 
family  were  grieved  by  his  death,  for  all  loved  Chee-Chee  Bird 
as  I  had. 
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IRRIGATING 

I  like  to  watch  them  irrigate 
And  see  the  thirsty  field 
Drink  up  the  precious  water 
That  makes  the  golden  yield. 

I  like  to  watch  the  water  gush 
From  deep  beneath  the  ground. 

It  pours  out  in  a  crystal  stream 
And  makes  a  happy  sound. 

The  busy  pump  sings  softly, 

As  from  beneath  our  feet 
A  darkling  river  leaps  to  light, 

All  cool  and  pure  and  sweet. 

The  Bible  says  the  desert 
Shall  blossom  like  the  rose. 

’Twill  have  to  have  a  crvstal  stream 
Like  ours,  T  think,  Who  knows? 


E.  C. 


BOOK  VII 


PROBLEM  PEOPLE 


Will  Tracy  gives  his  bride  her  first  look  at  the  ranch 
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CHAPTER  I 

FROM  BEYOND  OUR  FAMILY 

Lt  seems  necessary  to  mention  the  boys  who  lived  with  us 
but  were  not  our  own.  It  seemed  there  was,  in  early  days,  al¬ 
ways  a  boy  who  wanted  for  some  reason  to  live  at  the  ranch. 
In  this  program  Mr.  Tracy  joined  me  enthusiastically,  so  we 
generally  kept  the  boy  until  he  could  make  his  own  way.  Time 
has  erased  most  of  the  boys  from  my  memory ;  nor  do  I  have  any 
knowledge  of  their  whereabouts,  except  for  a  few.  All  had  one 
thing  in  common,  they  came  from  broken  homes. 

For  many  years  one  kept  the  machinery  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Examiner  rolling,  another  was  employed  in  contract  work  for 
an  oil  company,  and  another  as  an  electrician  for  an  electric 
company.  The  last  one  of  a  recent  date  is  an  artist.  Today  we 
have  authorized  homes  for  boys  and  specially  trained  men  in 
that  work,  but  delinquency  still  goes  on.  There  was  much  simi¬ 
larity  in  most  of  the  cases  that  came  to  me.  According  to  later 
information,  one  of  our  boys,  Pat,  came  as  a  result  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  incident. 

Lip  in  Oregon  he  had  witnessed  the  shooting  of  his  father, 
a  woodsman,  in  some  feud.  As  the  boy  was  the  only  witness  to 
the  crime,  an  attempt  was  made  to  take  his  life  too.  He  finally 
escaped  by  hiding  in  a  rotten  log.  When  the  coast  seemed  clear 
he  came  out,  only  to  be  detected  and  chased  by  the  officers.  A 
circus  train  waiting  on  the  sidetrack  near  by  was  about  ready  to 
pull  out ;  so  the  young  lad  climbed  atop  the  carload  of  tents  and 
tunneled  in  between  them.  The  officers,  seeing  him  disappear, 
tramped  over  the  tents  in  an  unsuccessfully  search  and  then  left. 

Pat  worked  with  that  circus  crew  pitching  tents  and  pulling 
stakes  all  along  the  line  south  to  Bakersfield.  There  he  made 
up  his  mind  to  leave  the  circus  as  being  too  hard  and  tough  a 
life  in  many  ways.  Going  into  a  barber  shop  for  a  haircut,  he 
told  the  barber  of  his  plight.  This  barber  happened  to  be  one 
that  Mr.  Tracy  often  patronized.  It  was  just  a  small  place, 
with  probably  one  chair,  and  the  man  was  advanced  in  years. 
He  told  Pat  about  Mr.  Tracy,  and  said  further,  “I  think  if  you 
go  out  there  he  will  take  care  of  you.  ’ 1  The  boy  started  out  on 
foot,  but  later  secured  a  ride  for  most  of  the  way.  He  walked 
in  on  us  one  day  about  night  fall  just  as  Mr.  Tracy  and  I  were 
in  the  car  leaving  for  Bakersfield.  The  ranch  foreman,  Mr. 
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Taylor,  was  told  to  feed  the  boy  and  take  care  of  him  for  the 
night;  so  we  didn't  actually  hear  Pat’s  whole  story  until  later. 

At  that  time  1  was  living  in  Bakersfield  and  keeping  house 
for  the  children  while  they  were  in  Kern  County  High  School. 
Mr.  Tracy  suggested  that  I  take  Pat  with  me  to  keep  my  car 
polished  and  to  be  my  chauffeur.  He  felt  that  Pat  would  never 
become  a  rancher.  The  boy  was  high  spirited  and  forever  tear¬ 
ing  our  Ford  car  down,  all  the  time  working  on  it.  It  was  felt 
that  some  work  in  a  garage  would  be  much  better  for  him ;  so 
Pat  came  to  town  with  me.  He  was  probably  16  years  of  age 
when  I  first  came  to  know  him,  an  Irish  lad  of  good  physique, 
active  in  mind  and  body. 

Often  on  returning  home,  I  could  usually  see  that  Pat  had 
come  and  had  left  again.  He  generally  left  some  evidence  that 
he  had  been  there  and  had  washed  up  after  some  slight  accident 
with  his  motorcycle.  Finally,  one  night  Pat  did  not  come  home 
at  all.  The  next  morning  I  had  a  phone  call  that  Pat  and  a 
motorcycle  were  missing.  I  told  the  officers  as  much  as  I  could 
about  where  he  might  be,  but  he  could  not  be  located.  Pat  told 
me  later  that  another  man  working  for  the  same  shop  had  to 
leave  town  for  some  reason,  so  they  took  a  tandam  motor  and 
Pat  did  the  driving.  He  said  he  did  not  think  it  was  stealing 
because  they  turned  it  in  to  be  reported  as  found. 

Pat  left  us  for  some  time,  and  then  one  morning  I  had  a 

another  phone  call.  Pat  was  in  Bakersfield  and  in  jail.  I  went 

to  see  him,  and  he  came  to  tears  when  I  said,  “Pat,  what  have 

you  done  f  ’  ’ 

•/ 

Pat  related  that  he  had  been  offered  a  job  driving  a  car 
back  from  Mexico.  This  had  appealed  to  him  because  of  his 
love  for  that  kind  of  work.  Whether  he  knew  the  owners  of  the 
car  were  smugglers  or  not,  I  am  not  aware,  but  it  is  unlikely  be¬ 
cause  of  his  youth.  When  finally  picked  up  in  Oregon  with  a 
bad  bunch,  he  decided  he  had  better  take  the  lessor  of  two  evils, 
theft  of  a  motorcycle  in  Bakersfield.  When  this  event  was  in- 
vestigated  Pat  was  returned  to  Bakersfield  to  answer  for  the 
theft.  My  sponsorship  was  all  that  was  necessary  to  release 
him  from  custody.  1  took  him  home  to  start  all  over  again. 

Soon  Pat  began  driving  trucks  for  a  living,  and  again  he 
disappeared  for  some  time.  One  day  a  big  truck  and  trailer 
pulled  up  in  front  of  our  house.  It  was  Pat!  He  told  me  ours 
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was  the  only  home  lie  ever  knew,  and  that  he  wanted  to  see  me. 
Again  he  left  and  I  did  not  hear  of  him  for  a  long  period,  not 
until  a  trip  north  was  required  of  me.  Somewhere  along  the 
highway  I  had  car  trouble.  As  1  drew  into  a  wayside  station 
for  repairs,  who  should  come  out,  but  our  very  own  Irish  Pat. 
He  was  most  happy  that  he  could  be  of  service.  That  was  the 
last  time  I  ever  saw  him.  Had  not  Pat  kept  me  so  busy  looking 
after  him,  I  might  have  come  to  know  him  better. 

All  my  boys,  the  ones  I  have  helped,  have  grown  up  and 
drifted  into  a  busy  life  of  their  own  A  whole  book  could  be 
written  about  our  delinquent  boys.  Many  books  have  been 
written  about  others.  Still  we  meet  boys  in  difficulty  every¬ 
where  we  go.  Many  of  them  make  the  turn  in  the  right  direc¬ 
tion.  I  wish  I  could  say  that  all  of  mine  made  that  turn. 

Tracyism:  “I  saw  a  fibre  in  that  boy  that  was  worth  sav¬ 
ing.” 

RELATIVES  WOULD  MAKE  TROUBLE 

Mr.  Ferdinand  Tracy,  because  of  failing  health,  was  un¬ 
able  to  fully  attend  to  his  business  affairs  which  were  concerned 
largely  with  his  town  property.  Quite  often  Uncle  Ferdinand 
sent  for  his  nephew  to  come  to  Bakersfield  and  carry  out  his 
instructions  concerning  the  sales  and  deeds  of  this  property.  He 
kept  all  his  papers  locked  in  a  tin  box  which  he  produced  and 
opened  for  such  records  and  documents  as  were  needed  when  he 
gave  Mr.  Tracv  his  business  instructions.  On  one  of  these 
visits  he  remarked,  “There  is  no  telling,  Willie,  what  they  will 
do  when  I  am  gone.”  By  “they,”  we  took  him  to  mean  his 
wife’s  children  by  a  former  marriage  to  Thomas  Baker. 

When  his  uncle  passed  away  in  1908,  my  husband  was  im¬ 
mediately  called  to  Bakersfield  to  attend  a  gathering  designated 
as  a  meeting  of  the  heirs.  Mr.  Tracy  could  not  quite  understand 
why  he  had  received  such  an  urgent  call,  but  when  he  got  there, 
he  soon  found  out.  It  was  not  because  of  any  particular  inter¬ 
est  they  held  for  him. 

Some  one  had  broken  open  Uncle’s  tin  box  by  smashing  it. 
After  ransacking  the  contents,  he  must  have  become  very  angry 
because  what  he  found  was  not  in  his  favor.  In  the  first  place, 
F.  A.  Tracy’s  will  stated  that  his  nephew,  Vrm.  Tracy,  was  to 
have  all  his  remaining  Bakersfield  property.  Secondly,  the 
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notes  my  husband  had  given  him  as  security  on  certain  sections 
of  land  in  Jerry  Slough  had  my  husband’s  name  torn  from 
them. 


Jack  Jameson  who  was  a  county  official  for  many  years 
was  married  to  Col.  Baker’s  daughter,  Lotty,  and  so  he  was 
Ellen  Tracy’s  son-in-law.  We  had  always  heard  of  him  as  a 
fine  man,  but  he  attacked  my  husband  in  great  anger  as  did  all 
members  of  the  bereft  family.  My  husband  calmly  told  them 
that  he  though  his  uncle’s  widow  should  have  the  city  property, 
but  that  his  dealings  on  the  other  land  were  strictly  legitimate, 
and  that  he  had  no  intentions  of  giving  it  up.  By  this  time  the 
widow  had  given  my  husband  a  signed  statement  that  she  was 
fully  satisfied  and  would  not  make  any  further  demands  regard¬ 
ing  the  westside  property. 


At  least  fifteen  years  passed  when  (through  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  her  children)  Ellen  Tracy  brought  suit  to  claim  an  inter¬ 
est  in  the  Jerry  Slough  land.  Apparently  some  relative  had 
forgotten  the  signed  paper  she  had  given  my  husband,  or 
thought  it  might  have  been  lost.  However,  at  the  hearing  my 
husband  presented  the  legal  evidence,  and  the  judge  closed  the 
case  in  his  favor.  Mr.  Tracy  had  retained  a  lawyer  for  whose 
services  he  was  charged  one  thousand  dollars — just  for  being 
there. 


I  did  not  attend  any  of  the  meetings  or  the  court  session, 
tor  it  was  not  a  matter  to  which  I  was  a  part.  It  is  my  opinion 
however,  that  my  husband’s  uncle  wanted  him  to  have  his  prop¬ 
erty  and  that  William  should  have  respected  his  wishes.  The 
land  was  not  held  as  community  property  because  upon  the  mar¬ 
riage,  both  parties  had  not  maintained  it  as  such.  Mrs.  Ellen 
Baker  Tracy  had  inherited  the  Colonel’s  property  while  her 
husband,  Ferdinand  Tracy,  maintained  his  property  in  a  sep¬ 
arate  account. 


It  is  quite  plain  to  me  that  Mr.  Tracy’s  uncle  was  favoring 
his  nephew,  my  husband,  in  return  for  the  management  of  his 
cattle.  I  am  sure  there  was  no  decisive  agreement,  only  friend¬ 
ship.  Land  in  those  days  was  not  considered  to  have  much 
value.  My  husband  had  contracted  to  pay  Canfield  and  Tracy 
three  dollars  per  acre,  and  since  there  were  notes  remaining,  it 
can  be  assumed  he  had  not  yet  paid  them  in  full.  However,  he 
had  cared  for  their  cattle  for  many  years  under  separate  brands 
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and  had  turned  all  proceeds  over  to  their  account.  It  seemed 
reasonable  that  they  must  have  had  a  feeling  of  sincere  grati¬ 
tude  toward  him  for  his  continued  help. 

BAKER-TRACY  RELATIONSHIPS 

1  know  very  little  about  the  Baker  children.  I  did  know 
Mrs.  Lottie  Jameson,  whom  I  met  in  the  home  of  my  husband’s 
Uncle  Ferdinand.  He  had  married  Colonel  Bakers’  widow, 
Ellen,  and  Mrs.  Jameson  was  often  in  Aunt  Ellen’s  home.  My 
husband’s  sister,  Anna  Clark,  also  lived  at  the  Tracy  home. 
She  was  a  teacher  and  taught  in  the  city  schools  of  Bakersfield. 
We  often  stayed  all  night  at  the  Tracy  residence  when  we  went 
to  Bakersfield  on  business. 

Uncle  was  not  very  well,  and  he  liked  to  visit  with  his 
nephew,  my  husband.  I  finally  detected  something  in  the  at¬ 
mosphere  when  we  were  there  that  all  was  not  well,  and  I  told 
Anna  about  it,  saying  at  the  same  time,  I  thought  I  should  not 
visit  there  any  more.  Anna  said,  “I  would  not  either  if  I  were 
you  because  Lotta  is  up  to  no  good.  She  is  working  hard  and 
telling  Uncle  lies  to  turn  him  against  Willie  so  he  will  not  will 
him  any  of  his  land.  ’  ’  Of  course,  she  knew  nothing  about  any 
of  their  land  deals  at  that  time,  and  neither  did  I,  and  I  doubt  if 
any  one  outside  of  themselves  did  either. 

JANE 

I  had  almost  forgotten  about  Jane.  Though  I  have  worked 
with  a  lot  of  girls,  helping  them  with  their  education  and  other¬ 
wise,  only  one  had  a  criminal  record.  Jane  had  spent  some  25 
vears  in  Institutes  for  Women.  The  Prison  Board  of  Review 
now  wished  to  parole  her  from  the  Tehachapi  Institute  and  give 
her  a  trial  of  freedom.  A  group  of  club  women  from  Bakers¬ 
field  called  on  me  to  see  if  I  would  be  of  help.  They  wanted  to 
place  Jane  in  a  country  home.  I  agreed,  and  a  case  worker 
brought  her  out. 

After  asking  a  few  questions,  1  found  out  that  in  her  youth 
she  had  murdered  an  aged  woman.  Jane  was  well  preserved 
and  fairly  good  looking.  I  would  be  teaching  school  in  about  a 
month,  so  I  told  Jane,  since  she  had  been  in  prison  for  so  long, 
just  to  enjoy  herself.  I  said  I  would  do  most  of  the  work  until 
my  school  opened.  Then  she  could  take  over  the  household 
duties  and  direction.  Chose  by,  we  had  a  nice  little  three  room 
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house  where  she  was  to  live.  We  refurnished  it  and  put  up 
new  curtains.  Every  day  Jane  came  over  to  visit  me  and  to 
help  a  little  with  the  dishes  and  cooking. 

Our  children  were  away  in  school.  Mr.  Tracy  was  away 
some  of  the  time,  so  often  Jane  and  I  were  alone.  She  told  me 
many  stories  of  prison  life — how  they  had  fights  with  razor 
blades  stuck  in  potatoes,  how  they  had  raised  plants  for  nar¬ 
cotics  until  discovered,  and  how  the  prisoners  found  ways  to 
damage  property,  such  as  turning  on  faucets  to  flood  the  place. 
Her  stories  could  have  made  a  book  by  themselves,  but  I  have 
forgotten  most  of  them.  Jane  hated  her  prison  clothes,  so  we  got 
all  new  garments.  As  a  result,  she  would  appear  every  morning 
in  a  different  dress  and  each  afternoon  in  another.  She  adorn¬ 
ed  herself  elaborately  in  cheap  costume  jewelry.  Soon  these 
dresses  literally  filled  the  laundry  tubs.  One  day  she  looked  at 
the  clothes  line  and  remarked,  “Whv  all  the  clothes  on  that 
line  are  mine !” 

She  had  lost  all  notion  of  domestic  life ;  all  she  knew  was  a 
prison  routine.  I  gave  her  plenty  of  time  to  get  re-adjusted  and 
made  no  demands  of  any  kind  upon  her.  A  romance  even  start¬ 
ed  with  one  of  our  foreman.  He  had  no  idea  of  her  background 
and  fell  quite  seriously  for  her.  One  day  when  she  was  taken  to 
Buttonwillow  to  shop,  she  found  a  way  to  get  a  bottle  of 
whiskey.  She  evidently  drank  it  all  one  night,  because  the  next 
day  she  was  not  able  to  get  up.  She  said  she  had  a  bad  headache. 

In  due  time  school  opened,  and  on  that  first  day  Jane  ran 
away.  Evidently  she  left  in  a  great  hurry,  for  her  room  was  a 
mess  with  everything  strewn  about.  She  had  apparently  picked 
up  a  garment  and  finding  she  could  not  take  it,  gave  it  a  throw. 
The  mattress  was  gashed  where  she  probably  had  some  money 
hidden.  A  lot  of  costume  jewelry  was  strewn  about.  Naturally, 
1  looked  around  to  see  what  might  be  missing.  Some  new  silk 
stockings,  a  box  of  face  powder,  and  a  nice  dagger  that  belonged 
to  Cecil  were  the  missing  articles.  However,  there  were  two 
other  suspects  who  may  have  taken  these.  The  week-end  Jane 
left,  some  friends  from  Santa  Barbara  had  come  to  visit.  They 
brought  with  them  a  young  married  couple.  The  wife,  it  seems, 
was  a  cleptomaniac,  and  the  older  couple  had  taken  the  young 
girl  to  see  if  they  could  cure  her.  The  young  husband  was  the 
son  of  a  prominent  doctor  in  Santa  Barbara.  It  was  a  question 
of  just  who  took  the  dagger  and  other  missing  things. 
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Later  T  learned  that  Jane  had  made  her  way  to  Denver 
before  being  picked  up.  In  Denver  Jane  had  picked  up  a  couple 
of  diamond  rings  as  she  left  a  beauty  parlor  where  she  had  her 
hair  dressed  and,  as  a  result,  was  jailed.  Jane  told  the  officer 
who  brought  her  back  to  Tehachapi  that  she  could  not  stand 
such  a  filthy  place  as  she  found  the  jail  in  Denver  to  be.  She 
was  returned  to  the  Tehachapi  Institute. 

According  to  her  story,  when  she  left  my  place  she  had 
first  gone  to  work  for  a  lady  in  Los  Angeles.  There  she  stole 
several  pairs  of  silk  stockings  and  a  fur  coat.  She  still  had  the 
fur  coat  when  picked  up  in  Denver.  The  matron  told  me  the 
owner  of  the  coat  wanted  payment  instead  of  the  coat  back. 

The  prison  board  asked  me  to  make  out  a  report  on  Jane. 
In  so  doing,  I  stated  that  if  she  could  not  reform  under  the  pro¬ 
gram  I  had  provided  her,  it  would  be  impossible  for  her  ever  to 
do  so.  As  far  as  I  know,  Jane  is  still  in  captivity.  I  never  knew 
her  true  name. 


BOYS  CAN  BE  PROBLEMS 

I  have  had  so  many  boys  in  my  life  time,  but  I  can  remem¬ 
ber  the  names  of  only  a  few.  It  seems  that  at  least  eleven  such 
lads  occupied  a  part  of  our  life.  Perhaps  these  boys  should  not 
be  called  delinquent  as  much  as  they  should  be  called  homeless 
or  having  homes,  misunderstood.  When  a  boy  reaches  a  certain 
age  he  becomes  restless  and  unpredictable.  As  he  reaches  this 
age  he  is  most  likely  to  become  a  nuisance  at  home  and  when 
that  happens  he  is  apt  to  run  away. 

A  few  of  the  boys  who  came  to  me  had  left  homes  which 
could  have  afforded  to  give  them  better  care  than  I.  Some 
were  from  small  towns  and  some  were  from  Los  Angeles.  One 
boy.  whose  mother  came  from  Los  Angeles  to  take  him  home, 
expressed  it  this  way,  “I  would  rather  stay  here  and  live  in  a 
gopher  hole  than  go  back  to  that  city.  ”  I  cannot  relate  how 
long  I  had  any  of  these  boys,  but  when  I  kept  them  it  was  with 
the  understanding  that  they  go  to  school  and  perform  some  use¬ 
ful  chore  about  the  place  for  Mr.  Tracy,  never  for  me  in  the 
house. 

I  had  quite  an  unusual  experience  with  one  such  lad  when 
it  came  time  to  go  to  school.  Naturally,  such  boys  are  behind  in 
their  schooling,  and  T  realized  this  boy  must  do  some  extra 
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school  work  if'  he  were  to  be  able  to  complete  the  eighth  grade  by 
the  end  of  the  term.  T  explained  this  to  him  and  thought  to  put 
a  plan  into  effect. 

Books  were  opened  for  study.  In  some  way  the  thoughts 
of  study  sickened  him  completely  and,  though  he  was  a  big  boy, 
he  disappeared  under  the  table.  Darrel,  the  baby  I  was  hold¬ 
ing,  fell  asleep.  Darrel,  at  this  writing,  is  fifty-five,  and  the 
boy  was  then  about  fourteen,  so  he  would  now  be  sixty-nine 
years  old.  Mr.  Tracy  happened  to  be  away  from  home,  so  I 
sat  there  with  my  sleeping  baby  and  another  who  was  under  the 
table.  The  boy,  whose  name  was  Day  Van  Zant,  finally  came 
out  from  under  the  table  at  two  o’clock  in  the  morning.  All  I 
said  to  him  was,  “Now  read  that  page.”  He  did,  and  then  I 
excused  him.  Of  course,  as  far  as  the  lesson  was  concerned,  he 
gained  little,  but  from  that  day  on  he  went  to  school  willingly 
and  he  graduated.  Later  he  became  an  electrician  and  worked 
for  the  power  company,  but  I  never  saw  him  again. 

This  sample  is  about  only  one  of  the  boys  I  have  had.  Many 
things  could  be  said  about  all  of  them,  never  did  one  become 
unruly  and  refuse  to  obey  completely.  A  few,  or  at  least  one 
or  two,  were  a  little  tricky.  One  was  a  large  young  fellow  I 
helped  with  school  work  preparatory  for  high  school.  He  just 
could  not  resist  my  small  watermelon  patch.  About  ten  large 
melons,  not  quite  ready  to  be  picked,  proved  too  tempting.  One 
morning  a  vacant  nest  showed  that  one  was  missing.  I  looked 
about  and  soon  found  it  cut  open  and  hidden  in  an  empty  barrel. 
That  night  I  had  a  little  talk  with  the  boy  and  explained  that  all 
of  us  could  enjoy  the  melons  if  we  let  them  ripen  and  wait  to 
pick  them  then.  My  talks  never  did  any  good  with  this  boy. 
The  melons  kept  right  on  disappearing,  but,  after  all,  I  believe 
it  was  a  lesson  which  he  never  forgot  as  he  went  along  in  life. 
And  surely,  a  boy  is  more  important  than  a  melon  patch.  If  I 
had  had  enough  time  to  spend  with  these  boys,  I  am  sure  I  could 
have  helped  them  a  great  deal  more.  But  it  must  be  remember¬ 
ed,  I  had  small  children,  some  of  whom  were  small  babies,  and 
I  was  a  very  busy  woman. 

1  am  sure  Mr.  Tracy’s  direct,  but  sympathetic  way  was  of 
great  help  to  these  boys.  He  had  been  a  homeless  boy  himself, 
and  I  believe  his  great  sympathy  was  understood  by  these  boys 
in  the  same  wav  his  own  bovs  learned  valuable  lessons  from 
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him  as  they  grew  to  manhood.  Then,  as  now,  all  boys  are  dif¬ 
ferent.  Mr.  Tracy's  fine  character  and  fairness  were  a  help  in 
guiding  the  lives  of  those  about  him. 


CHANGE  MUST  COME! 

Today,  July  10,  1901,  one  of  my  boys  came  back  to  see  me. 
By  one  of  my  boys,  I  mean  one  of  the  many  I  helped  in  the  past 
through  the  most  difficult  time  of  their  lives,  that  of  growing 
up.  T  cannot  remember  just  how  T  happened  to  have  this  boy. 

He  came  up  to  the  door  and  asked  if  I  remembered  him.  I 
could  not  remember  his  name,  but  I  said,  “You  are  the  orphan 
boy  from  the  oil  fields.”  I  was  correct.  That  was  fifty-five 
years  ago,  and  he  is  now  sixty-seven  years  old.  This  was  little 
Jesse  Martin,  one  of  the  first  boys  Mr.  Tracy  and  I  helped. 

I  should  add  here  that  Mr.  Tracy  was  very  cooperative  in 
helping  boys,  for  he,  himself,  had  been  orphaned  at  the  age  of 
ten.  Too,  the  ranch  always  seemed  such  an  ideal  place  for  a 
boy.  Here,  a  boy  could  be  somewhat  useful  and  at  the  same 
time,  have  a  happy  life.  It  was  a  life  boys  should  have,  full  of 
activity. 

Jesse’s  wife  accompanied  him  and  enjoyed  hearing  him 
recall  his  boyhood  days  on  the  ranch.  He  recalled  one  day  a  bee 
was  bothering  a  piece  of  watermelon  that  he  was  eating,  so  he 
chopped  the  bee  in  two;  then  the  bee  man  slapped  him  for  his 
deed  of  destroying  a  little  creature  that  kept  so  busy  making 
honey.  Jesse  did  not  exactly  see  the  point  at  the  time,  so  he 
gave  the  man  the  rest  of  his  melon,  on  the  head.  That  he  re¬ 
membered  so  well  what  had  happened,  and  why,  demonstrates, 
in  a  measure,  the  importance  of  the  little  things  of  life. 

T  would  be  very  happy  to  see  other  boys  and  girls  I  have 
helped  and  to  talk  with  them.  However,  the  world  has  become 
such  a  busy  place  that  little  time  is  given  to  the  past.  There  is 
not  much  time  now  for  old  fashioned  leisure.  Most  everyone 
has  a  hobby  that  takes  up  his  spare  time.  I  notice  this  so  much 
as  T  go  about  visiting  my  own  families  on  the  ranch.  It  is  cars 
when  I  listen  to  the  boys  talk,  that  is,  the  young  boys.  To  the 
big  boys,  it  is  crops  and  new  farm  machinery.  Home  decora¬ 
tion  and  entertainment  consume  much  of  the  chatter  among  the 
feminine  part  of  the  families. 
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T  EACHI NG  PROBLEMS 

Naturally,  (lin  ing  my  teaching  I  had  what  may  be  called 
both  good  and  bad  children.  I  welcomed  unruly  students  as 
they  made  me  evaluate  myself.  Was  I  to  blame*?  Was  I  the 
cause?  In  all  my  teaching  I  never  used  a  paddle  or  a  switch, 
except  on  my  son,  Tilton,  and  he  had  earned  it.  I  found  a  calm 
attitude  to  be  much  more  helpful.  As  a  rule  most  children  are 
manageable.  However,  late  in  my  teaching  I  had  some  pupils 
who  came  to  school  directly  from  Arizona. 

They  were  very  pretty  girls  and  were  purported  to  have 
some  Indian  blood  in  their  veins.  Because  they  displayed  rather 
an  uneasy  attitude,  I  watched  them  closely.  One  day  I  looked 
in  the  direction  of  the  school  gardens.  I  saw  trouble  brewing 
there.  Both  girls  had  claimed  the  same  rake.  I  called  them, 
and  we  went  inside  where  both  sat  facing  me  defiantly.  I  knew 
this  was  the  time  for  me  to  use  careful  persuasion.  After  a 
little  silence  I  said,  “ Girls,  I  don’t  understand  why  you  should 
act  this  way;  you  are  both  very  pretty.  What  is  the  trouble? 
There  must  be  something  you  want  and  don’t  have,  or  you 
would  not  act  in  this  manner.  Let’s  find  out  what  it  is.  You 
tell  me!” 

Finally  one  spoke  up,  after  both  seemed  to  have  relaxed 
somewhat  from  their  defiant  attitude.  In  a  pouting  tone  she 
explained,  “I  always  wanted  a  permanent.  They  promise  me, 
but  every  time,  the  money  all  goes  for  something  else — like  food 
and  shoes  for  the  other  children.” 

It  should  be  understood  that  these  families  were  having 
difficulties,  as  times  were  considered  bad.  Depression  days 
were  in  progress.  When  I  asked  the  same  question  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  girl,  she  gave  the  same  cause  for  her  unruly  behavior.  I 
said  in  a  very  relaxed  happy  manner,  “ Girls,  I  am  so  glad  that 
this  is  all,  because  it  will  be  so  easy  to  get  these  permanents.” 
They  both  said  in  unison,  “When  can  we  get  them?”  “Right 
away,  this  Saturday.”  Immediately,  the  girls  became  good 
friends. 

T  decided  to  call  all  the  girls  in  the  school  together,  and  with 
the  consent  of  their  parents  I  laid  plans  to  take  them  to  a  beauty 
shop  in  Bakersfield.  I  kept  my  word  and  took  them  to  lunch, 
distributing  twenty  dollars  among  them  to  spend  as  they 
wished.  Some  went  to  stores  to  shop  before  they  had  their  hair 
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done.  One  came  and  told  me  later,  she  had  been  up  and  down 
the  elevator  twenty  times.  I  observed  that  one  of  the  girls  from 
Arizona  sat  flat  on  the  floor  to  tie  her  shoe.  Most  of  them  said 
they  had  never  been  in  a  large  department  store  before.  When 
the  bus  driver  told  them  lie  would  take  them  all  to  the  show  if 
they  all  had  tickets,  the  two  who  had  been  troublesome  came 
to  me  and  said  that  if  I  would  give  them  the  money,  they  would 
come  and  repay  me  by  working.  I  said,  ‘  ‘  It  is  a  bargain  !  ’  ’ 

Later  when  one  of  these  girls  went  to  the  city  schools,  a 
teacher  whipped  her  with  a  piece  of  hose.  She  ran  away  from 
the  school.  When  she  was  picked  up  by  the  truant  officer  and 
questioned,  she  said,  “If  you  send  me  back  to  that  same  teacher, 
1  will  never  let  her  hit  me.  I’m  bigger  than  she  is.”  She  also 
said,  “You  can  send  me  back  to  Mrs.  Tracy,  she  understands 
girls.  ”  They  sent  her  to  a  different  school,  and  she  was  a  good 
girl.  I  was  told  this  little  account  later  by  the  truant  officer 
whom  I  happened  to  know.  I  relate  it  here  to  demonstrate  that 
it  is  not  always  necessary  to  administer  severe  punishment.  In 
later  years  one  called  to  see  me  after  I  had  retired  from  teach¬ 
ing.  She  had  married  well  and  was  happy.  The  other  one 
wrote  to  me  for  a  recommendation  she  needed  to  secure  a 
position.  These  two  were  my  bad  pupils. 


Tracyism  :  “  Writing  a  book  is  like  going  through  a  saus¬ 
age  mill.  ’  ’ 


*  *  *  *  * 


Teaching  Note:  I  taught  Cecil,  Frances,  Darrell,  Martha 
and  Teddy  (deceased)  at  the  Wildwood  school  and  Tilton  at 
Bowerbank. 
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THE  TRACTOR 

I  want  to  drive  the  tractor 
As  soon  as  I’m  a  man. 

My  daddy  drives  it  all  day  long 
As  I  shall  when  I  can. 

I  see  the  great  brown  track  it  leaves, 

A  smooth  bed  for  the  seeds ; 

1  like  to  watch  it  swTeep  along 
And  clear  away  the  weeds. 

My  dad  says  he  remembers 
When  he  was  small,  and  how 
A  man  would  drive  two  horses 
With  just  a  little  plow. 

The  tractor  roars ;  the  iron  wheels  bite ; 
My  daddy  sits  and  rides. 

He  looks  so  mighty,  like  a  king, 

As  all  that  power  he  guides. 


Idle  grnaries  wTill  all  be  full ! 

The  people  all  will  thrive, 

When  other  boys  in  all  the  world 
Have  tractors  thev  can  drive. 


E.  C. 


BOOK  VIII 


BUTTONWILLOW  IS  OUR  TOWN 
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CHAPTER  ] 

T H E  *  BUTTON  W I  BLOW 

Our  little  town  of  Buttonwillow  really  had  its  beginning  in 
a  rusty  tin  can  hanging  from  the  limb  of  the  original  button 
willow  tree.  It  was  a  place  where  nature  was  generous  and  had 
permitted  a  lone  tree  to  grow,  a  kind  that  could  well  endure 
floods  and  long  spells  of  dry  weather.  This  special  tree  marked 
the  trail  of  the  early  Indian.  Later  it  became  a  mecca  for  the 
cowboys  and  helped  to  cement  their  friendships  when  they  left 
messages  for  one  another  in  the  rusty  tin  cans  which  were  tied 
to  its  friendly  branches.  The  importance  it  played  is  now 
acknowledged  by  a  state  historical  marker  which  stands  in  the 
shade  of  the  button  willow.  Though  the  early  day  cowboy  will¬ 
ingly  rode  the  ranges  alone,  he  had,  by  nature,  a  gregarious  dis¬ 
position  and  sought  companionship  whenever  possible.  Some¬ 
times  his  loneliness  was  alleviated  onlv  bv  a  friendlv  note  he 

«/  V  * 

might  find  in  the  rusty  can. 

This  tree  symbolizes  strength,  longevity,  security,  and 
prosperity,  and  for  this  reason,  hundreds  of  rooted  cuttings 
have  been  passed  out  to  interested  parties.  It  is  also  an  orna¬ 
ment  worthy  of  note.  Likewise,  it  is  an  ambitious  grower,  so 
anxious  to  reproduce  that  it  sends  out  an  abundance  of  sprouts 
from  its  base.  Therefore,  in  order  that  the  tree  reach  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  grace  and  beauty,  it  should  be  trained  from  one  strong 
sprout  into  an  individual  tree.  Its  training  should  be  continued 
for  some  time,  according  to  its  trainer’s  design.  It  is  symbo¬ 
lized  by  preserving  either  its  flower  button  or  miniature 
branches  in  jewelry  designs  as  found  on  tie  clasps,  cuff  links, 
paper  weights,  or  Christmas  cards.  It  is  planted  mostly  for 
its  symbol  of  good  fortune.  When  Darrel,  as  Postmaster,  became 
aware  of  its  virtues  he  planted  a  sprout  close  by  the  post  office. 

The  Buttonwillow  tree  was  a  legate  of  Henry  Miller,  and 
the  legendary  history  of  his  life  exemplifies  strength  and  vision. 
He  was  endowed  with  extraordinary  ability,  rarely  found.  His 
personal  projects  were  big  events,  not  easily  duplicated  in  mod¬ 
ern  times.  He  was  self-disciplined  and  meticulous  about  small 
matters.  He  cherished  the  button  willow  tree  and  left  it  as  a 
legacy  to  a  town-to-be.  The  people  of  Buttonwillow  are  now 


""Original  spelling  was  button  willow. 
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the  legation  to  carry  on  the  legendary  ambassadorship  for 
posterity. 

The  townspeople  are  well  known  outside  its  boundaries  for 
their  enterprising  and  cooperative  attitudes  and  as  participants 
and  transmitters  of  good  will  in  many  localities.  The  people 
are  resolute  regarding  home  improvement  affairs,  and  they  put 
forth  their  best  efforts  once  a  year  in  a  banquet  to  entertain 
visitors  from  outside  areas.  These  affairs  have  also  become 
envoys  of  good  will  toward  their  fellow  man.  Thus  Button- 
willow  bears  out  the  strength  inherent  in  its  namesake  made 
famous  in  the  beginning  by  Henry  Miller. 


Historical  Note:  The  Buttonwillow  Tree  was  dedicated 
as  California  State  Landmark  No.  492  with  appropriate  cere¬ 
monies  on  February  24,  1952.  Originally  it  was  the  meeting 
place  for  the  now  extinct  Tuhohe  tribe  of  Yokuts  Indians.  They 
called  the  place  Hahlu,  meaning  the  same  as  the  present  name, 
Buttonwillow. 


Southern  Pacific  freight  station  at  Buttonwillow. 
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CHAPTER  II 

RAMBLING  THROUGH  HISTORY 

In  the  earliest  days,  Buttonwillow  was  just  a  tree  and 
nothing  more.  It  was  always  fresh  and  green  each  year  and 
seemed  to  stand  the  ravages  of  time  easily.  Gophers  and  other 
rodents  burrowed  at  its  roots,  but  the  buttonwillow  withstood 
their  erosion  well.  At  a  later  date  the  tree  became  the  country¬ 
side ’s  first  post  office.  The  cowboys  passed  along  messages 
just  as  important  to  them  as  those  flashed  by  wire  today.  They 
read,  perhaps,  in  the  language  the  cowboys  know,  6  6  Gone  to 
‘Dobe  Holes,”  “Meet  us  at  Fowler,”  “Chuck  wagon  will  be  at 
Temblor  by  night,”  “Left  early  for  10  field.”  These  messages 
were  tucked  into  empty  cans  and  then  fastened  to  the  limbs  of 
the  tree.  They  were  most  likely  read  from  the  saddle  while  the 
horse  rested  and  played  with  the  cricket  in  his  Spanish  bit. 

Later,  as  years  went  by,  the  veteran  tree  was  fenced  by 
Henry  Miller  and  became  the  center  of  a  chicken  pen  which  sup¬ 
plied  eggs  for  the  ranch  table.  Miller  believed  everyone  should 
keep  a  few  chickens  as  well  as  a  garden,  and  he  practiced  what 
he  preached.  He  gave  the  chicken  yard  the  same  detailed  super¬ 
vision  that  he  gave  to  his  cattle.  He  believed  all  small  matters 
were  important.  Chickens  needed  shade,  so  the  buttonwillow 
tree  was  used. 

Postmaster  Wm.  D.  Tracy  has  marked  the  importance  of 
the  town’s  postoffice  by  planting  a  thrifty  buttonwillow  tree 
close  by.  Though  once  a  twig  from  the  landmark  monarch  of 
the  true  marshes,  this  tree  has  grown  to  full  size  and  in  turn 
provided  many  Starters  for  interested  people. 

In  the  year  of  1897-1898,  just  over  the  ridge  that  separates 
Buttonwillow  from  Jerry  Slough,  stood  the  cabin  in  which  my 
sister  and  I  lived.  Our  cabin  was  flanked  by  miles  of  sagebrush 
which  accentuated  the  dreariness  of  the  place.  Heavy  sand 
storms  swept  violently  by,  and  as  they  developed,  the  dust  com¬ 
pounded  and  piled  around  the  cabin  door.  When  these  storms 
were  raging,  muddy  rivurlets  ran  from  our  eyes.  The  same 
storms  that  plagued  us  were  raging  and  deviling  engineers  and 
workmen  at  Buttonwillow.  Men  hurriedly  gulped  down  their 
stew  before  it  became  mud.  Their  eyes,  too,  ran  muddy  stream¬ 
lets  down  their  swarthy  cheeks.  These  discomforts  disturbed 
me  little  at  the  time,  for  I  was  filled  with  enthusiasm  for  obtain- 
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ing  a  higher  education  by  completing  the  eighth  grade  in  the 
Wildwood  School.  That  this  accomplishment  would  see  me 
twenty  years  of  age  was  not  a  disturbing  factor. 

Neither  was  i  concerned  about  the  big  stir  over  the  ridge 
where  clouds  of  dust  rose  high  in  the  sky  from  Miller’s  exten¬ 
sive  operations  to  reclaim  fifty  thousand  acres  of  swamp  land 
lying  adjacent  to  my  father’s  homestead  where  we  once  lived. 
Even  the  reclaiming  of  this  vast  area  of  tule  land  meant  little 
to  me.  The  swamp  had  been  there  ever  since  I  could  remember, 
and  to  me  it  was  just  an  area  where  wild  hogs,  elk,  nesting 
egrets,  ducks,  geese,  and  other  water  fowl  lived.  When  dis¬ 
turbed,  myriads  of  these  birds  darkened  the  sky  over  Jerry 
Slough  in  their  flight  for  safety.  Men  with  guns  went  about  in 
boats  making  paths  through  the  tules.  The  wild  hogs  were 
dangerous  foes  to  the  hunters  when  they  sought  more  valuable 
game  for  meat  and  profit. 

Though  oil  had  not  yet  been  discovered,  the  Southern  Pa¬ 
cific  Railroad  had  built  a  line  to  McKittrick  to  haul  slabs  of 
asphalt  which  were  spread  on  the  streets  of  Bakersfield  to 
settle  the  dust  and  keep  the  streets  passable.  Bakersfield  at 
this  time  consisted  of  a  bank,  hotel,  brewery,  and  twelve  saloons. 
The  Southern  Pacific  was  the  only  train  entering  the  city.  With 
their  depot  located  one  mile  out  of  town,  horse-drawn  vehicles 
called  hacks  were  used  to  transport  passengers  from  the  train 
to  the  heart  of  the  city. 

Lokern  came  into  being  to  aid  the  long  train  of  empty  flat 
cars  on  their  return  trip  to  McKittrick.  Among  the  train  of 
empties  were  water  tanks  which  supplied  the  depot  in  McKit¬ 
trick  and  the  returning  trains.  As  time  went  on,  hugh  tanks  of 
oil  came  down  by  train.  Lokern  might  be  said  to  have  been  a 
water  station  for  a  waterwell,  pump  and  a  dwelling  for  the 
keeper  was  provided.  Lokern  was  located  just  a  few  miles 
beyond  Button  willow  where  the  grade  started  up  to  McKittrick. 
Since  the  advent  of  diesel  fuel,  it  has  been  abandoned.  Passing 
there  now,  one  could  not  realize  the  importance  of  this  spot  in 
the  earlier  davs. 

Buttonwillow  might  be  said  to  have  been  the  new  headquar¬ 
ters  when  Miller  directed  his  first  operations  from  the  banks 
of  the  Buena  Vista  Canal.  It  was  probably  located  first  as  a 
construction  camp  for  the  operations  which  included  building 
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canals  and  wiers  to  divert  Miller’s  part  of  Kern  River  into 
Buena  Vista  Lake. 

In  a  LTnited  States  Supreme  Court  decision,  after  a  long 
series  of  dramatic  battles  between  Miller  and  Tevis  and  Haggin 
(Kern  County  Land  Company)  over  their  rights  to  the  Kern 
River  waters,  Miller  was  given  major  rights  to  all  the  water.  He 
did  not  need  or  want  all  of  the  water  and  so  agreed  to  give 
Tevis  and  Haggin  two  thirds  of  it.  In  return,  they  were  re¬ 
quired  to  build  the  necessary  canal  and  construction  work 
needed  to  divert  the  water  into  the  Buena  Vista  Lake.  The 
canal  was  laid  out  to  be  fifty  miles  long  and  one  hundred  feet 
wide.  It  is  my  belief  this  was  the  reason  that  Henry  Miller’s 
first  headquarters  was  located  at  this  point.  He  no  doubt  had 
his  own  engineers  and  men  as  well  as  those  of  the  Land  Com¬ 
pany.  This  operation  brought  together  the  two  most  powerful 
companies  of  Kern  County,  working  toward  harnessing  the 
waters  of  Kern  River  for  the  profitable  development  of  the 
county.  I  cannot  remember  when  Miller  closed  down  the  old 
headquarters  and  opened  the  new  one  by  the  tree. 

After  the  Buena  Vista  Canal  was  completed,  the  Kern 
River  flowed  into  the  newly  created  reservoir.  Miller  then 
added  an  additional  one  hundred  thousand  acres  to  his  domain. 
Much  of  this  lay  in  drained  swamp  land  near  Buttonwillow. 
Engineers  who  had  come  from  Dos  Palos  where  they  had  been 
employed  by  Miller  were  prepared  for  the  type  of  improvement 
planned  for  this  area.  Jim  Ogden  was  the  superintendent  at 
that  time.  By  1897  Miller  began  to  lease  the  drained  acreage 
for  farming.  Two  engineers  by  the  names  of  Bill  Wiley  and 
Prank  Clare  were  sent  to  Buttonwillow  to  survey  the  ditches 
and  checks  of  some  fifteen  thousand  acres  of  drained  swamp 
land.  Carpenters  were  sent  to  build  houses  for  the  tenants. 
The  houses  for  the  renters  were  made  of  rough  construction 
and  were  spread  over  a  wide  area.  For  the  construction  camps 
the  lumber  was  left  uncut,  with  the  foot  boards  extending  be¬ 
yond  the  buildings.  When  the  camp  required  a  larger  building, 
the  same  boards  could  be  used  again.  This  development  had 
originally  been  made  possible  by  the  passage  of  the  Swamp  Act 
of  1850.  Now  irrigation  water  either  came  directly  from  the 
canal  or  from  that  stored  in  Buena  Vista  Lake. 

Tom  Orr,  a  pioneer  of  the  Delano  area  who  had  been  a  sec¬ 
tion  foreman  for  the  Southern  Pacific  for  many  years,  turned 
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to  a  new  occupation,  well  drilling.  He  was  hired  by  Miller  to 
drill  wells  for  domestic  water.  These  wells  were  shallow  and 
extended  north  as  far  as  the  Adobe  (Dobe)  Holes.  By  now 
Button  willow,  too,  had  grown  into  a  city  which  consisted  of 
two  bunk  houses,  a  store,  two  cook  houses,  and  several  tents. 
Dust  storms  were  the  order  of  the  year.  They  came,  one  after 
the  other.  In  those  days  some  water  for  stock  was  pumped  by 
horse  power.  The  mules  and  horses  were  usually  blindfolded 
and  kept  walking,  not  knowing  where  their  master  might  be. 
That  was  the  year  I  first  saw  my  first  pair  of  patent  leather 
shoes.  They  were  on  the  feet  of  Maud  Orr  who  came  with  her 
mother  to  our  place,  for  our  two  families  were  well  acquainted. 

The  first  lessees  of  land  in  this  newly  formed  colony  were 
of  Italian  descent.  Hard-working  and  thrifty,  these  people  have 
long  been  the  backbone  of  the  Button  willow  area.  Buttonwillow 
is  their  town,  and  they  have  shown  incredible  devotion  to  it. 
Their  basic  knowledge  of  soil  and  its  products  cannot  be  sur¬ 
passed.  Their  first  crops  were  obtained  under  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult  circumstance.  The  wheat  and  barley  could  not  be  hauled 

* 

away  fast  enough  by  the  one  train  which  ran  each  week.  After 
they  filled  the  warehouses  to  overflowing,  they  piled  the  sacks 
down  the  track  for  one-half  mile.  1  have  seen  those  dusty  loads 
of  grain  and  dusty  men  and  horses  wait  in  line  for  hours  to  un¬ 
load  their  wagons. 

These  people  were  greatly  concerned  that  their  children 
should  go  to  school  and  learn  the  American  ways  of  life.  Many 
of  the  parents  could  not  speak  English.  1  taught  the  parents  in 
night  school  so  they  could  become  citizens.  For  five  years  I 
taught  their  children  in  a  little  rough  board  school  house  that 
stood  atop  an  alkali  hill.  They  rode  to  school  in  open  carts 
along  dusty  roads.  The  children  were  happy  and  obedient,  and 
I  have  most  pleasant  memories  of  teaching  them.  I  cut  up 
magazines  to  obtain  pictures  of  the  ordinary  and  useful  articles 
of  life.  When  they  had  learned  these  words,  we  put  them  to¬ 
gether  in  sentences. 

Our  County  School  Superintendent  at  that  time  was  L.  E. 
Chenoworth.  One  day  when  visiting  the  school  he  said  to  me, 
“I  wonder  if  it  is  worth  keeping  a  school  like  this  open?”  I 
think  he  must  have  been  taking  in  the  uncouth  surroundings  on 
that  alkali  hill — dusty  children,  dusty  teacher.  To  answer  him 
I  said,  ‘  ‘  Hear  these  children  read.  ’  ’  They  took  their  home  made 
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cards,  then  their  books,  and  without  faltering  they  read  well. 
He  said,  “After  this  demonstration,  the  school  is  well  worth 
while.  ’  ’ 


Many  times  children  and  teacher  were  obliged  to  swim  their 
horses  through  deep  canals.  Eventually,  we  remodeled  our 
school  room  by  removing  its  raised  platform  which  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  a  perch  from  which  children  could  recite  and  make 
speeches.  Every  obsolete  school  room  had  one.  We  took  ours 
outdoors  and  placed  it  in  the  shade  of  the  building.  It  became 
our  picnic  table  where  we  often  spread  a  generous  lunch  of 
whatever  I  could  bring  to  add  to  the  home-cured  olives  and 
loaves  of  bread  brought  by  the  children.  We  had  hot  lunches 
before  they  were  common  in  the  better  equipped  schools  of  the 
county,  for  there  was  most  always  a  pot  of  beans  or  stew  bub¬ 
bling  on  the  old  wood  heating  stove. 

The  children  saw  their  first  Christmas  tree  in  this  little 
school.  Santa  Claus  came  this  time  in  a  buggy.  We  saw  him 
coming  from  afar,  down  through  the  dust  of  the  fields.  His 
snow  white  beard,  at  least  it  was  when  he  started,  waved  in  the 
breeze.  My,  what  excitement  for  big  and  little  alike.  He  had 
the  most  wonderful  big  sack,  and  the  best  of  all,  the  children 
were  ready  for  him.  They  had  worked  for  days  making  pretty 
things  to  ornament  the  tree.  There  were  strings  of  pop  corn 
yards  long  draped  over  its  graceful  branches.  I  doubt  if,  in  all 
their  later  luxury,  tliev  have  ever  had  such  a  beautiful  tree. 

These  people  have  stayed  and  continued  to  prosper.  They 
bought  the  land  they  once  rented,  built  palatial  homes,  and 
have  availed  themselves  of  all  the  luxuries  modern  times  have 
to  offer.  The  children  of  these  children  attend  a  modern  school 
and,  in  turn,  go  to  high  school  and  college.  That  dirt  which  lay 
for  centuries  submerged  in  a  swamp,  known  only  as  the  habitat 
of  wild  birds  and  animals,  was,  perhaps,  the  richest  dirt  in  the 
United  States.  Tt  was  the  wisdom  and  vision  of  the  rugged 
pioneer,  Henry  Miller,  that  made  these  far  reaching  changes. 
Resulting  from  his  efforts  we  have  our  fine  community  of  But- 
tonwillow. 


Tracyism:  “ Every  old  person  becomes  a  question  par¬ 
ticularly  after  he  has  had  the  reins  so  long.” 
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CHAPTER  III 

BUTTONWILLOW  INTERCHANGE 

Things  might  have  been  different  from  the  first,  had  the 
swamps  been  cleared  away  at  an  earlier  date.  Ours  had  been  a 
fledgling  territory  for  centuries.  During  that  time  it  had  been 
a  permissable  heritage  only  as  a  refuge  for  wild  animals  who 
were  in  flight  from  the  spreading  wave  of  civilization  which 
was  sweeping  the  San  Joaquin  Valley.  Things  might  have  been 
different  if  the  first  men  to  come  had  been  those  with  stamina 
and  valor  instead  of  troubadours  with  little  idea  of  what  could 
take  place  in  the  unmarked  wild  land  of  tussocks  and  tules. 
Here  was  a  land  bordered  with  sagebrush,  a  habitat  for  rabbits 
in  unbounded  numbers. 

So  apprehensive  were  these  first  comers,  they  could  not  be 
called  settlers,  for  they  came  only  to  plunder.  They  vanished, 
unable  to  unfold  a  country  so  armored  in  difficulties.  Then 
followed  a  transition  period,  a  shifting  of  caste.  The  restive 
people  began  leaving  the  tule  everglades  of  Buttonwillow. 

They  left  much  like  the  cavaliers  of  ye  olden  days.  Fall¬ 
ing  victims  of  their  own  ethereal  fancies,  they  had  sought  and 
had  hoped  to  find  a  carefree,  untrammeled  life.  Their  coming 
was  just  one  more  episode  in  the  history  of  Buttonwillow. 
Whimsical  as  this  was,  this  capricious  moment  in  the  early  his¬ 
tory  has  a  place  in  the  calendar  of  time  and  deserves  to  be  re¬ 
corded  in  the  annals  of  our  locale. 

The  new  wave  of  energetic  people  came  with  their  sleeves 
rolled  up  and  callouses  on  their  palms.  It  was  much  like  when  a 
circus  comes  to  town,  and  the  steam  calliope  passes  down  the 
street.  Like  the  tones  of  voluptuous  music  in  the  dark,  the 
sound  continues  to  hold  you  captive  after  its  whistling  music 
has  faded  in  the  distance. 

I  felt  certain  that  prosperity  lay  slumbering  in  this  new 
territory,  and  when  the  idea  fully  caramelized  I  invested  a  small 
fortune  to  establish  a  grocery  business  for  my  two  older  boys. 
I  went  to  great  length  also  to  add  the  Post  Office  to  the  estab¬ 
lished  business.  The  boys  were  just  out  of  high  school  at  this 
date,  and  the  ranch  was  involved  in  litigation.  It  seemed  like 
an  opportune  time  for  them  to  try  the  commercial  world  before 
they  became  saddled  to  the  farming  industry.  My  boys  al- 
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ranching  wrapped-up  in  their  young 
lives.  I  deemed  it  prudent  therefore,  that  they  should  play  more 
than  one  game  before  making  a  final  decision  to  settle  down. 

The  new  settlers  who  came  to  Buttonwillow  brought  along 
a  new  code  of  living.  Primarily,  the  newcomers  were  of  Italian 
descent.  They  came  with  their  work  clothes  on,  prepared  to 
breathe  the  dust  and  harden  their  hands  with  rough  work.  It 
was  not  long  before  great  loads  of  grain  were  in  line  waiting  to 
be  counted  and  stored  in  the  warehouses  to  their  credit.  They 
saw  no  unsavory  larva  in  the  soil  of  Buttonwillow,  just  the 
golden  grain  that  would  come  from  a  harvest  of  plenty.  These 
people  were  the  real  crusaders  who  unlocked  the  germs  of  pros¬ 
perity  and  helped  to  make  Buttonwillow  what  it  is  today. 

All  new  ventures  are  accompanied  by  unexpected  reverses 
and  Buttonwillow  had  its  share  before  it  reached  its  summit  of 
agricultural  production  and  prosperity.  The  example  I  relate 
here  will  demonstrate  the  value  of  the  research  that  our  state 
and  national  agricultural  departments  continue  to  extend  for 
public  benefit  and  how  a  layman  can  be  mistaken  without  the 
benefit  of  the  superior  knowledge  of  these  departments.  The 
soil  in  this  new  territory  was  producing  vigorous  stands  of 
alfalfa;  great  profits  were  visualized  from  this  legume  and 
soon  great  fields  of  it  encompassed  the  country  side. 

A  large  and  prosperous  dairy  concern  from  Los  Angeles 
was  attracted  to  the  area  and  invested  heavily.  Soon  great 
numbers  of  fine  dairy  cattle  were  grazing  knee-deep  in  alfalfa. 
Dwellings,  barns,  and  corrals  were  installed  as  guardians  of 
this  investment.  Then  something  serious  happened.  The  ani¬ 
mals  were  not  doing  well.  Likewise,  the  cows  in  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  dairies  were  not  doing  well  either.  The  animals  were  sub¬ 
ject  to  a  disease  commonly  called  scours.  Truck  loads  of  baled 
hay  from  these  fields  had  gone  south  to  feed  the  cattle,  and 
they,  too,  met  the  same  fate. 

Soon  the  entire  project  was  abandoned  as  a  failure.  The 
Agricultural  Department  set  to  work  and  in  time,  unraveled  the 
trouble.  The  difficulty  was  found  to  be  caused  by  an  element 
which  appeared  in  the  soil  and,  in  turn,  was  being  transmitted 
through  the  alfalfa.  Now,  this  element  is  controlled  through  a 
special  injection  of  copper  sulphate  and  peanut  oil  under  the 
skin  of  the  animal.  Is  is  absorbed  in  a  period  of  six  months. 
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The  dairy  farm  which  I  mentioned  gave  us  some  trade,  but 
the  manager  of  that  farm  was  so  very  picayunish  regarding  his 
purchases  that  we  did  not  value  him  as  a  customer.  For  one 
thing,  the  size  of  the  prunes  we  carried  were  not  satisfactory 
because  they  did  not  measure  up  to  a  specific  count  per  pound. 
This  impossible  attitude  also  carried  through  on  other  com¬ 
modities.  I  relate  here  that  this  man  lost  his  job  when  the 
dairy  ranch  closed  down.  By  this  time  we  had  returned  to  our 
ranch,  but  had  not  yet  closed  the  store.  Times  were  bad,  and  I 
had  five  people  working  at  the  ranch  for  their  board.  I  often 
had  extra  people  to  feed  because  a  free  meal  meant  so  much  in 
those  days  when  so  many  were  out  of  work. 

I  was  a  little  surprised  one  day  to  see  the  ex-foreman  of 
the  big  dairy  at  my  table.  I  could  not  help  wondering  if  he 
thought  about  the  size  of  the  free  potatoes  he  was  enjoying.  It 
may  be  that  while  he  was  worrying  about  the  size  of  our  prunes, 
he  neglected  some  of  the  more  weightier  matters  which,  in  the 
end,  cost  him  his  job. 

Tracyism:  “I  was  a  great  advertiser  once  but  have  gone 
stale  now.” 

ITALIANS  COME  TO  STAY 

1  met  yesterday,  June  8, 1961,  with  six  of  the  Italian  women 
from  Buttonwillow  who  as  children  went  to  school  to  me.  Some 
of  them  were  my  first  grade  pupils  at  that  time,  and  not  one  of 
them  could  speak  English.  I  could  not  find  out  too  much  of 
their  story  except  that  they  had  not  been  brought  here  as  a 
group  especially  to  help  colonize  the  land  surrounding  the  town. 
As  the  women  described  it  yesterday,  first  one  came  and  then 
another  and  another  from  different  parts  of  California  where 
they  had  been  employed  in  agriculture  or  the  mines. 

At  that  time  Miller  had  a  large  store  in  Buttonwillow  which 
supplied  the  needs  of  the  families,  settling  up  was  done  once  a 
year  after  the  grain  was  stored  in  the  Miller  warehouse.  I 
remember  seeing  those  horse-drawn  wagons  lined  up,  waiting 
to  unload.  The  women  I  talked  to  remembered  mostly  the  hard¬ 
ships  they  experienced  in  getting  to  school.  As  one  put  it, 
4  ‘  Getting  up  early,  catching  the  horse,  hitching  him  to  the  cart, 
and  stuffing  sacks  with  hay  for  the  horse’s  lunch — we  were  all 
tired  out  before  we  started.  ” 
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They  spoke  about  the  meals  of  beans,  soup,  or  stew  I  cooked 
on  top  of  the  old  fashioned  wood  heating  stove.  To  go  with  the 
meal,  the  children  brought  huge  loaves  of  bread  from  their  own 
Dutch  ovens.  So,  even  in  this  early  day,  we  had  hot  lunches. 

Sometimes  these  children  in  their  carts  had  to  cross  deep 
ditches  filled  with  water.  My  horse  had  to  swim  one  of  these 
ditches  before  I  could  reach  school.  There  was  an  immense 
acreage  of  land  to  be  watered  and  irrigation  ditches  then  were 
more  like  canals.  On  one  occasion  the  children  crossed  a  canal 
on  ice  which  seemed  thick  enough  to  hold  the  weight  of  their 
small  mule.  About  half  way  across,  his  feet  slipped  out  from 
under  him  and  he  crashed  through  the  ice.  Mule  and  children 
were  drenched  but  thev  all  finally  reached  safetv. 

At  times  this  vast  area  of  swamp  land,  black  and  rich,  be¬ 
came  a  forest  of  sunflowers  and  crops.  Crops  of  field  corn 
grew  to  heights  of  eight  to  ten  feet.  Roads  ran  in  all  directions, 
and  only  by  letting  the  horses  have  their  own  way  did  the  chil¬ 
dren  find  the  trail  to  school  and  back  home. 

I  was  told  that  Miller  was  verv  considerate  of  the  needs  of 

* 

the  families  and  that  he  did  not  object  to  their  making  use  of  the 
hogs  which  had  escaped  from  his  hog  camps  and  had  become 
wild.  I  often  saw  these  animals  on  the  way  to  school.  Some 
ventured  out  on  the  higher  land  in  the  sage  brush,  perhaps  feed¬ 
ing  at  night  on  the  grain  in  the  swamp  district.  Most  of  the 
families  stayed,  and  later,  when  Miller  sold  them  land,  they  be¬ 
came  owners  and  developed  prosperous  farms.  They  have  cer¬ 
tainly  contributed  to  building  up  the  town  of  Buttonwillow. 

PARTNERSHIP 

In  more  recent  times,  Jerry  Slough  has  joined  Buttonwil¬ 
low  to  become  partners  in  many  civic  and  social  affairs.  How¬ 
ever,  we  have  never  favored  giving  up  our  little  school  which  is 
greatly  cherished  by  those  along  the  slough.  Our  community 
has  always  been  largely  transient,  but  now  that  opportunities 
for  farm  work  are  more  readily  obtainable,  our  settlers  appre¬ 
ciate  living  here,  and  they  enjoy  having  the  school  close  at  hand. 

The  Tracy  family  has  remained  constant  on  the  slough,  de¬ 
veloping  a  social  circle  among  our  families  which  we  enjoy  in 
addition  to  the  once  a  month  business  meeting.  Most  of  our 
outside  social  life  centers  in  the  neighboring  communities  of 
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Buttonwillow,  Wasco,  Bakersfield,  Taft,  and  Shatter.  This  is 
especially  true  since  the  younger  members  have  become  high 
school  and  college  students. 


Our  joint  activities  to  put  our  community  on  the  map  as 
playing  an  important  part  in  the  growth  of  the  county  have  at¬ 
tracted  many  promising  young  families  who  have  ventured  into 
the  rural  life.  Others  have  been  attracted  to  other  parts  of  the 
county  having  larger  populations  and  thought  to  have  greater 
opportunities.  The  family  prefers  this  locality  because  of 
historical  ties,  our  plans  for  the  corporation,  and,  even  more, 
because  this  land  has  been  good  to  us.  Specific  future  plans  are 
to  increase  and  develop  the  cattle  industry  to  greater  propor¬ 
tions.  ‘‘More  and  greater  things,”  is  our  motto  for  the  run-off 
lands  of  the  Kern. 


THE  MOSQUITO  BLITZ  OF  1949 

Since  early  times  the  mosquito  has  taken  its  toll,  severely 
damaging  stock  and  humans,  alike.  Men  in  the  fields  found 
mosquito  netting  to  be  inadequate  protection  when  worn  over 
hat  and  face.  Their  vision  became  obscured  by  the  mosquitoes 
that  completely  covered  the  netting.  Mosquitoes  invaded  the 
sleeves  and  trouser  legs.  Heavy  clothing  was  required  to  keep 
their  bite  from  the  body.  It  became  almost  impossible  to  keep 
workmen  in  the  fields  and  cotton  choppers  on  the  job.  When  1 
hung  out  my  washing,  my  stocking  covered  legs  became  black 
with  the  mosquitos  which  collected. 

On  July  1,  1949,  the  people  of  Jerry  Slough  sat  down  to¬ 
gether,  determined  to  do  something  about  this  dreadful  situa¬ 
tion.  Tilton  Tracy  presided  over  the  meeting.  Definite  de¬ 
cisions  were  reached.  The  mosquitos  must  go !  Farmers  repre¬ 
senting  some  three-thousand  acres  of  farm  land  agreed.  They 
assessed  themselves  twelve  cents  an  acre  per  month  to  cover  the 
cost  of  abatement  work  for  a  four  month  period.  Denton  Stock- 
ton,  A.  H.  Wegis,  and  Jack  Frey  were  selected  to  manage  this 
local  project.  Though  Jerry  Slough  has  no  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  this  does  show  what  a  handful  of  people  can  do  if  they 
take  initiative.  Ranchers  were  asked  not  to  leave  stagnant 
bodies  of  water  standing.  Planes  were  employed  to  spray  the 
fields  and  watered  areas.  The  black  clouds  of  these  pests  have 
been  cleared  from  the  skies,  but  a  watch  is  still  maintained  and 
cooperation  with  a  University  of  California  study  is  continued. 
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The  County  Health  Department,  too,  keeps  a  close  watch  over 
this  problem. 


ON  WITH  THE  SHOW 

Buttonwillow  is  predominately  a  farming  community  with 
its  urban  life  centered  in  the  town  it  surrounds.  This  area, 
once  existant  in  the  form  of  a  swamp,  was  a  habitant  of  all  wild 
life  inherent  to  the  locality.  It  existed  only  in  an  embryo  stage 
until  the  advent  of  Henry  Miller,  the  Cattle  King,  who  prede¬ 
termined  the  destiny  of  Buttonwillow.  No  doubt  the  forward 
ebb  of  this  locality  has  eclipsed  its  inherent  providence. 

In  the  annals  of  Buttonwillow ’s  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
hidden  in  fine  print,  is  an  axiom  that  the  chamber  will  give  an 
annual  performance  and  a  banquet  to  elect  an  honorary  mayor. 
Here  is  one  occasion  when  vote-buying  to  elect  a  mayor  is  legal. 
The  proceeds  are  used  for  charity  and  for  the  general  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  town.  Trees  are  planted  and  beautification  pro¬ 
jects  are  carried  out.  This  edict  is  now  passing  through  its 
twelfth  year.  As  a  result,  the  Chamber  already  holds  a  fist-full 
of  award  certificates,  not  only  from  its  own  organization,  but 
from  all  corners  of  the  county  whose  agricultural  departments 
have  also  benefited  from  Buttonwillow ’s  annual  programs  and 
show  of  progress. 

Connected  with  these  events  are  no  individualities.  Every¬ 
one  forgets  himself.  All  come  forth,  men,  women,  and  children, 
to  do  their  part  whether  it  be  dramatics  or  just  plain  hard  work. 
The  young  and  old  are  as  one;  they  dance  and  sing  and  take 
their  bows  together  on  the  same  stage.  To  set  the  stage  for  this 
mirthful  spirit,  all  sit  down  together  and  partake  of  a  generous 
feast  of  hot  steaks  and  fluffy  baked  potatoes  which  have  been 
transported  thirty  miles  from  the  city  of  Bakersfield.  The  food 
arrives  hot  out  of  the  oven  because  it  comes  out  in  a  heated 
vehicle.  The  truck  backs  up,  the  side  door  opens,  and  out  pop 
over  500  hot  steaks  garnished  with  potatoes. 

There  are  many  reasons  that  Buttonwillow  elects  its  mayor. 
Partly  it  is  just  good  fun,  a  chance  to  blow  off  steam.  Some¬ 
times*  it’s  a  lady,  but  only  when  the  women  think  they  are 
being  inadequately  governed  does  this  happen.  Much  improve¬ 
ment  has  been  accomplished  under  the  mayority  of  females. 
This  is  perhaps  due  to  the  fact  that  under  a  woman  mayor,  all 
offices  are  held  by  women.  During  the  banquet  hour  all  candi- 
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dates  have  lifesize  pictures  of  themselves  hanging  in  effigy  for 
all  to  behold.  No  candidate  in  twelve  years  has  objected  to 
being  featured  exactly  the  way  he  does  not,  or  likely  ever  will, 
look. 


This  is  Buttonwillow !  Corny,  you  say?  Yes,  perhaps,  and 
we  are  going  to  keep  it  that  way.  We  like  it!  It’s  the  greatest 
little  town  in  America.  Come  and  see  for  yourself !  We  drama¬ 
tize  it  each  year,  and  we  make  the  walls  of  our  six  hundred  ca¬ 
pacity  auditorium  bulge  by  crowding  more  than  that  number 
into  it.  Our  accoustics  have  been  damaged  beyond  repair  by 
the  handclapping  for  encores.  We  like  it  that  way,  and  our 
community  moves  forward. 

BUTTONWILLOW  HAS  PROBLEMS ! 


Of  interest  is  a  quote  from  the  Buttonwillow  Ranchero  of 
Friday,  July  1, 1949 : 

“Insects!  Bust!  Dirt!  They  all  present  similar  prob¬ 
lems.  Like  more  natural  phenomena  of  the  skies  such  as  fog, 
rain,  and  wind,  they  seem  to  come  like  an  act  of  providence,  to 
he  born  with  resignation.  Like  our  dust — so  long  as  we  bear  it 
with  resignation,  it  will  remain.  We  of  Buttonwillow  can  de¬ 
mand  action  from  our  county,  state,  and  federal  representatives 
'til  we  choke  on  our  dust.  We  can  hang  Joe  Lewis  in  effigy  for 
his  failure  to  get  aid.  We  can  urge  Barney  Barns  to  give  him¬ 
self  up,  but  there  will  be  dust  over  Buttonwillow  just  the  same. 
Our  government  representatives,  our  civil  servants,  can  and 
MUST  help  control  this  situation,  but,  until  we  can  snort 
mightily  down  the  backs  of  their  collars,  they  will  sit  like  us. 
Their  bills  will  be  buried  in  committee  while  Buttonwillow  is 
buried  in  dust.  On  this  page  is  a  news  item  relating  what  Jerry 
Slough  farmers  are  doing  about  mosquitoes.  They  got  together. 
That’s  all.  We  of  Buttonwillow  can  do  the  same.  We’ve  got  a 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  a  starting  point.  Only,  the  handful  of 
members  in  it  cannot  make  sufficient  uproar  to  force  action  on 
dust.  It  takes  a  lot  of  people,  a  lot  of  Chambers  of  Commerce, 
ours,  Shafter,  Wasco,  and  Taft  can  yowl  to  unite  with  Bakers¬ 
field  in  this  matter.  Such  a  combination  can  make  itself  heard. 
It  can  pack  a  wallop  enough  to  stir  some  of  our  politicians.  The 
best  way  to  settle  this  dust  seems  to  me  to  be  joining  the  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce.  If  our  Chamber  could  gain  some  whole¬ 
hearted  support  for  only  a  few  months,  it  could  do  such  a  good 
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job  of  beefing  over  the  dust,  that  someone  would  have  to  act. 
If  we  join  together  in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  only  this 
one  thing,  the  recompense  would  certainly  outweigh  the  small 
membership  dues.  Join  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  action 
force ....  ” 

My  special  thanks  to  the  editor  of  that  day.* — (F.T.) 

WHAT  NEXT? 

In  closing  these  chapters  I  feel  much  the  same  as  a  gen¬ 
eral  might  as  lie  viewed  the  battlefield  of  a  just  vanished  foe. 
The  terrain  on  which  we  now  live  created  the  tortuous  era  of 
earlier  days.  Our  land  once  lay  bare  and  seared.  Financial 
and  title  difficulties  long  kept  the  plow  from  its  crusted  surface 
while  important  legal  papers  yellowed  and  curled  in  iron  vaults. 

Then  much  like  the  plumed  Phoenix  of  ancient  days,  corn 
tassels  waved  and  cotton  sprouted  in  geometric  rows.  Like 
huge  carpets  of  green  fabric,  alfalfa  met  the  horizon.  Bright 
green  turbines  belched  out  from  the  earth  the  life-giving  water 
that  has  nourished  these  crops.  Miles  of  ditches,  buried  cement 
pipelines,  and  overhead  sprinklers  cary  the  water  to  developed 
land,  feed  lots,  and  corrals.  Like  a  puzzle,  the  corrugated  sec¬ 
tions  of  pipe  assemble  into  one  line  or  break  down  into  con¬ 
venient  lengths.  Fat  cattle  roll  off  in  trucks  and  trailers  while 
leaner  ones  unload  to  fill  the  vacant  spaces  at  the  feeding 
troughs  which  are  filled  with  silage  and  hay.  This  operation 
goes  on  before  dawn  so  the  cattle  do  not  suffer  or  lose  pound¬ 
age  in  the  heat. 

Modern  equipment  and  devices  sputter  here  and  there 
doing  the  mechanical  work  for  which  they  were  designed.  The 
historic  boarders  of  the  desert  are  ever  lessening  as  the  bull¬ 
dozers  and  scrapers  continue  their  facelifting  of  marginal  lands. 
Thus  change  goes  on  ! 

CHANGES  ARE  GOOD 

All  this  change  has  become  possible  as  the  flood  waters 
have  been  conquered,  and  the  bulldozer  has  erased  the  snaky 
path  left  by  the  Kern  River  as  it  erroded  its  way  toward  areas 
beyond.  Disease  and  the  Texas  fever  tick,  having  been  eradi- 
cated,  no  longer  kill  the  cow.  Jerry  Slough  is  no  longer  the 
mosquito’s  lair.  It  takes  a  week  for  the  county’s  entomologist 
to  entomb  one  in  his  well  set  snare.  The  grindstone  and  bellows 
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of  the  old  day,  though  quiet  now,  are  carefully  stored  as  relics 
so  that  others  who  come  this  way  may  look  into  the  past.  The 
clang  of  the  anvil  is  silent  too,  and  a  different  whir  fills  the  air. 
The  sparks  that  the  children  loved  to  watch  are  seen  no  more. 

The  green  alfalfa  fields  are  cleaned  up  in  a  day.  A  speedy 
vehicle  picks  up  the  hay.  In  a  jiffy  the  bales  are  put  in  a  stack. 
The  water  moves  rapidly  on  its  way.  The  boys  say  that  muddy 
ditches  no  longer  pay,  and  now  huge  pipes  guide  the  water’s 
way.  Of  the  indomitable  spirit  of  these  boys,  what  can  I  say 
other  than,  “it  pays.’’  They  are  all  sheltered  in  comfortable 
homes,  living  naturally,  the  indigenous  way,  merged  as  one. 

FROM  GRAZING  TO  FEEDLOTS 

Scattered  through  the  country  in  the  early  days  were  many 
camping  cowboys.  They  rose  early  in  the  morning  and  rode  the 
range,  returning  to  their  camp  in  the  heat  of  the  day.  Their 
duty  was  to  watch  the  water  holes  for  bogged  down  cattle  and  to 
pull  them  out  with  their  horses  by  attaching  a  lariat  to  the 
animal’s  horns.  It  was  usually  a  cow  they  found  stranded 
rather  than  one  of  the  younger  animals.  If  she  had  not  been 
in  long,  she  could  help  herself  quite  a  bit.  If  she  had  become 
weak,  she  lay  stretched  out.  If  she  had  any  strength  left,  she 
usually  chased  her  benefactor,  viciously  trying  to  horn  him,  as 
if  he  had  been  to  blame  for  all  her  trouble. 

Many  cattle  died  from  being  in  a  weakened  condition  and 
being  unable  to  graze.  Although  the  cowboy  was  supposed  to 
keep  the  cattle  from  straying  too  far,  many  did.  They  left  their 
feeding  grounds  and  strayed  away  to  other  herds.  Thus  the 
cattle  of  many  brands  became  mixed  and  could  be  separated  cor¬ 
rectly  only  by  identifying  the  brands.  This  was  done  once  or 
twice  a  year  by  holding  rodeos. 

During  a  rodeo,  all  cattle  on  a  specific  range  were  rounded 
up,  held  in  one  bunch,  and  then  divided  according  to  brand. 
Large  owners  were  present  or  represented  by  their  foremen. 
As  there  were  no  corrals  to  hold  these  cattle,  many  riders  sur¬ 
rounded  them  by  day  and  by  night  until  the  end  of  the  rodeo.  If 
a  settler  who  ran  just  a  few  head  was  not  present,  he  took  a 
chance  of  having  his  cattle  driven  along  to  market  with  the  big 
herd.  Many  times  the  herd  grew  larger  as  it  traveled  north  to 
the  market  in  San  Francisco.  These  additional  cattle  were 
called  strays. 
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When  the  railroads  came,  the  animals  were  shipped  in 
cattle  cars  and  still  later,  by  trucks.  In  the  early  days,  cattle 
tor  slaughtering  were  taken  from  the  range  at  a  time  of  year 
when  they  were  in  good  condition,  but  never  fat.  These  were 
called  grass  cattle.  Thus  a  man  had  to  market  his  cattle  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  seasons.  Later,  feed  lots  came  in  and  scientific  feed¬ 
ing  fattened  the  cattle  before  slaughter. 


The  cattleman  had  many  headaches  in  times  when  the  lack 
of  rains  caused  a  dry  year.  This  is  still  true  if  he  depends  en¬ 
tirely  on  the  range.  The  successful  cattleman  of  today  looks 
ahead  and  supplements  his  range  by  storing  silage  and  alfalfa 
hay  which  he  can  feed  when  it  is  needed. 


Our  first  silos  were  large  tanks  made  of  concrete  or  wood. 
A  stationary  chopper  stood  by  the  silo.  The  hay  or  corn  was 
brought  in  from  the  field,  chopped,  and  conveyed  by  a  blower 
into  the  tanks.  Men  tromped  the  silage  to  expell  any  air  pockets 
which  might  later  cause  spoilage.  These  tall  concrete  and 
wooden  silos  now  stand  idle. 

Today,  the  same  machinery  which  cuts  the  crop  in  the  field, 
chops  it  as  it  travels.  A  tank-like  truck  catches  the  silage  which 
is  blown  into  it  by  a  blower.  Bulldozers  scoop  out  large  cave¬ 
like  trench  silos  in  the  ground,  longer  than  they  are  wide.  They 
look  like  a  big  ditch  and  are  more  than  twelve  feet  deep.  Trucks 
drive  up  and  dump  their  loads  of  corn  or  other  crops  into  these 
pits,  and  a  small  tractor  runs  back  and  forth  to  firm,  or  pack  it. 
When  full,  this  huge  salad  bowl  is  well  covered  with  several  feet 
of  dry  hay  and  left  to  sour  and  ferment  until  needed.  Thus 
green  crops  are  preserved  for  winter  feedings.  When  this  feed 
is  needed,  the  top  layer  is  discarded  to  be  used  as  compost.  The 
good  silage  is  fed  in  troughs  to  the  fattening  cattle. 

In  the  past,  in  order  to  fill  in  a  low  place  or  to  enrich  a  bad 
spot  of  our  land,  I  have  seen  my  father  and  my  husband  dump 
what  was  called  foxtail  hay,  or  hay  of  a  poor  grade,  on  these 
places.  When  this  hay  started  to  heat  and  sour,  the  cattle 
would  stand  atop  and  feed.  In  this  way  the  pit  silo  we  have 
now  must  have  been  born,  and  poor  land  was  vitally  improved. 

By  comparison,  in  the  old  days,  their  cattle  would  have 
been  called  fat,  but  grass  alone  seldom  if  ever  produces  meat 
ready  for  today’s  butcher’s  block.  Our  cattle  are  usually  in 
good  condition  when  they  are  put  in  the  fattening  pens.  They 
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are  continually  on  the  move  from  field  to  field.  They  seem  to 
thrive  when  managed  this  way,  and  by  the  time  they  are  taken 
out  of  the  fields,  they  are  in  good  shape.  Then  they  are  fed 
hay,  grain,  silage,  and  often  dry  potatoes.  Although  they  gain 
rapidly,  they  are  still  called  feeders  by  the  trade  and  are 
bought  for  feed  lots  to  be  turned  into  prime  beef. 

AROUND  THE  RANCH  BEFORE  9:00  A.M. 

It  is  through  Jim  Day’s  column  that  people  have  come  to 
know  I  am  endeavoring  to  add  a  bit  to  the  recorded  history  of 
our  Westside.  It  is  not  an  easy  task  for  me,  as  I  sit  at  the 
dining  room  table  and  get  my  sustenance  the  quickest  way,  by 
going  to  the  ice  box.  Mr.  Rodgers  comes  out  once  a  week  to 
pick  up  what  I  have  written.  While  he  was  on  a  vacation,  I 
took  advantage  of  the  time  and  slipped  away  for  a  quick  look 
at  what  was  going  on  about  the  ranch.  I  wish  I  were  able  to 
tell  about  everything  I  saw  and  what  my  guide,  Tilton,  told  me, 
but  the  gray  matter  of  my  brain  seems  to  have  lost  some  of  its 
elasticity.  In  a  few  morning  hours  of  the  day,  I  observed  much 
that  was  amazing.  The  most  astonishing  thing  I  first  noticed 
was  the  damp  roads  throughout  the  ranch.  The  sprinkler  truck 
had  been  going  the  rounds  all  night.  It  had  been  driven  by  one 
of  my  grandsons,  Larry  Frey,  who  is  at  the  present  a  college 
student  during  the  school  year.  Tilton  remarked  that  this  is 
done  to  keep  the  dust  off  the  crops. 

A  caravan  of  trucks,  blowers,  and  choppers,  was  working 
in  great  precision  on  a  field  of  silage  corn  which  was  twelve 
feet  high  and  loaded  with  golden  ears.  I  was  just  in  time  to 
rescue  a  few  of  these  ears  to  get  the  kernels  for  my  daughter, 
Martha,  who  uses  them  in  her  school  art  work.  Her  children 
concoct  terrible  animals  out  of  scraps  of  this  and  that. 

I  saw  mature  cattle  harvesting  their  own  field  of  beets. 
They  were  not  all  eating ;  many  were  resting  after  their  morn¬ 
ing  meal.  Their  fence  is  moved  regularly  to  take  in  a  specified 
number  of  rows  of  beets  necessary  for  a  specific  number  of 
cattle  in  the  field.  One  cow  was  reluctant  to  leave  her  beet.  It 
had  not  been  entirely  loosened  by  the  plow,  and  the  deep  root 
was  offering  some  resistance.  She  was  gnawing  on  that  beet 
like  a  child  might  nibble  on  a  candy  bar  to  make  it  last  a  little 
longer.  As  cows  have  no  upper  teeth  to  oppose  their  lowers,  the 
skill  she  used  to  reduce  that  beet  to  the  last  bite  was  a  science 
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which  only  cows  understand.  There  were  other  crops  across 
the  fence,  fresh  and  green  with  plenty  of  chloropliyl  to  attract 
a  hungry  cow,  but  this  cow  was  not  to  be  tempted. 

We  drove  on  a  little  farther.  There  were  willows  growing 
along  this  section  of  the  old  original  Goose  Lake  Channel,  or 
Jerry  Slough,  as  we  know  it  locally.  Many  of  the  cattle  were 
enjoying  the  shade.  In  several  places  water  was  standing,  per¬ 
haps  in  the  low  places.  I  presumed  it  was  there  for  the  cattle  to 
drink,  but  Tilton  said,  “No,  they  have  fresh  water.”  Soon  we 
came  to  those  troughs  to  which  the  water  had  been  piped  from 
several  hundred  yards  away.  The  slough  had  a  lot  of  dry 
limbs  which  had  broken  off  the  willow  trees.  Some  pieces  were 
large  and  offered  resistance  to  travel,  so  the  road  in  the  bed 
of  the  slough  has  changed  its  course  to  miss  them.  It  was  in 
the  days  of  flood  waters  that  these  trees  got  started.  Now  they 
get  watered  by  the  drainage  of  irrigation  waters  and  perhaps 
occasionally  when  there  is  a  break  in  the  levee.  My  husband 
kept  a  four  horse  team  almost  constantly  busy  hauling  wood  of 
this  nature  for  fuel.  I  was  told  the  reason  this  wood  has  not 
been  gathered  and  burned  to  get  it  out  of  the  way  is  that  there 
are  too  many  more  necessary  things  to  do  at  this  time.  The 
wood  we  burned  came  from  the  slough  farther  away,  a  distance 
of  about  five  miles,  where  the  willows  were  larger. 

We  left  this  field  after  finding  that  all  was  well  and  drove 
rapidly  to  what  we  call  the  Brush  Field.  The  name  was  appro¬ 
priate  only  in  an  earlier  day  when  the  ranch  boys  leased  it  from 
the  Kern  County  Land  Company  and  undertook  its  improve¬ 
ment.  At  that  time  they  were  almost  obliged  to  climb  a  power 
line  pole  in  order  to  start  their  operation  of  bulldozing  out  the 
fields,  the  brush  was  so  tall. 

Here,  we  saw  broad  fields  of  alfalfa,  more  cattle,  and  a  lot 
of  equipment  in  use.  We  saw  a  hay  baler  that  had  worked  up 
fourteen  hundred  bales  for  the  stack  the  night  before.  That 
hay  had  not  been  touched  by  human  hands.  I  saw  this  baler 
moving  along  at  about  five  miles  per  hour.  One  part  of  the 
machine  had  some  kind  of  iron  fingers  that  were  picking  up  the 
hay  from  the  rows,  and  with  a  click,  the  bale  was  finished  and 
slid  out  onto  the  field.  I  was  told  those  alfalfa  fields  were  cut 
and  baled  about  every  twenty-eight  days  for  six  or  seven  months 
of  the  year.  By  morning  the  field  was  embosomed  with  fresh 
green  bales  to  enhance  the  wonders  I  had  already  witnessed. 
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Soon,  we  encountered  another  engineering  wonderment 
encircling  the  field.  It  too,  endowed  with  superhuman  powers, 
is  embletmatic  of  what  is  emancipating  the  farmer  of  today. 
It  came  along  under  its  own  power,  embraced  each  bale  in  a 
cage-like  trap,  and  with  energized  strength,  popped  each  one 
up  to  the  bed  of  the  truck  in  a  neat  row.  Then  it  slid  back  as 
automatically  as  a  soldier  marches.  When  truck  capacity  of 
forty-eight  bales  was  reached,  off  to  the  main  stack  it  rolled, 
speeding  along  at  thirty  miles  an  hour.  It  was  not  to  be  un¬ 
loaded  by  hand,  for  again  automation  set  in  to  unload  and 
stack  the  bales  under  its  own  power. 


In  a  nearby  field,  cattle  were  munching  on  hay  that  had 
heed  fed  to  them  to  somewhat  balance  the  lush  green  of  the  al¬ 
falfa  and  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  the  scours.  On  a  little 
farther,  still  on  sprinkled  roads,  was  a  field  of  all  heifers  which 
were  on  a  diet  of  chopped  forage.  They  were,  you  might  say, 
aristocrats  of  the  Sudan  family.  I  asked  if  the  heifers  were  for 
breeding  stock.  Tilton  said,  “No,  for  beef!”  The  next  stop 
was  to  speak  to  Mick  Sherwin,  one  of  the  foremen.  He  was 
walking  along  a  pipe  line,  and  with  a  little  rod,  or  perhaps  bet¬ 
ter  called  a  key,  for  he  was  turning  water  down  each  row  of 
cotton.  This  pipe  line,  Tilton  told  me,  is  portable  and  there¬ 
fore  was  not  buried  in  the  ground  as  some  of  them  are.  We  did 
not  see  the  other  foreman,  Brandon  Evans,  who  has  charge  of 
the  cattle.  We  saw  his  horse  tied  to  a  fence,  and  he  was  prob¬ 
ably  with  a  group  of  men  who  were  by  a  chopper  that  had 
stalled.  A  little  beyond,  I  saw  a  big  scraper  at  work  on  a  piece 
of  undeveloped  land.  Tilton’s  appointment  at  nine  o’clock  that 
morning  hastened  our  return  home.  Perhaps  I  may  get  down 
to  the  other  part  of  the  ranch  before  this  book  is  finished. 


TIMES  AND  VALUES 

The  steady  rise  of  land  values  in  Kern  County  is  an  inter¬ 
esting  part  of  its  history.  There  was  a  time  when  one  sheep 
was  worth  more  than  an  acre  of  land.  My  father  came  here 
mostly  because  land  was  free  for  the  taking.  In  1870,  sheep 
were  worth  two  dollars  per  head,  and  an  acre  of  land,  one  dol¬ 
lar  and  twenty-five  cents.  Eventually,  sheep  were  assessed  at 
one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  head,  and  land,  at  one  dollar  per 
acre. 

In  my  time,  Mr.  Tracy  paid  three  dollars  per  acre  for  land 
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on  Jerry  Slough.  While  working  on  the  railroad  track  going  to 
McKittrick,  he  was  paid  for  his  own  labor  and  that  of  his  four 
working  horses,  three  dollars  per  day,  the  price  of  one  acre  of 
land.  A  few  years  ago,  Mr.  Tracy  sold  some  unimproved  land 
for  thirty  dollars  per  acre.  When  we  bought  the  same  land 
back  in  19(i2,  still  unimproved,  we  paid  three  hundred  dollars 
per  acre. 

It  is  good  to  remember  that  hundreds  of  men  came  and 
passed  over,  at  one  time  or  another,  all  the  land  adjacent  to 
Jerry  Slough.  Apparently,  their  minds  could  not  conceive  that 
its  value  would  increase.  Either  they  didn’t  stop  or  they  soon 
abandoned  their  hopes  and  left.  In  looking  over  the  pages  of  a 
volume  of  Kern  County  history,  I  am  quite  surprised  to  see  that 
among  the  names  mentioned,  1  came  along  in  time  to  know  quite 
a  number  of  them.  Many  were  pioneers  who  actually  aided  in 
shaping  this  vast  area  into  one  of  the  most  distinctive  spots  in 
the  Western  civilization.  This  history  was  compiled  by  Wallace 
M.  Morgan  and  was  published  in  1914.  I  knew  him  very  well, 
as  I  did  his  wife,  Frances. 

It  was  her  father  who  promoted  the  Smyrna  Colony  out  in 
the  sage  brush  and  alkali  of  the  northwestern  part  of  the  county. 
As  I  remember,  the  fig  trees  in  the  Marimonte  Colony  struggled 
along  on  that  poor  ground.  Yes,  it  was  considered  very  poor  in 
those  days.  Today,  it  could  be  a  field  of  green  alfalfa  or  rice. 
The  orchard  bore  white  figs  which  were  not  “worth  a  fig.” 
People  in  the  county  were  not  interested  in  a  diet  of  figs  in  those 
days,  and  there  was  no  way  at  that  time  to  get  figs  to  a  city. 

The  founder  of  this  fig  orchard  came  from  San  Francisco, 
and  perhaps  he  had  that  city  in  mind  as  his  market.  This  or¬ 
chard  was  in  the  same  vicinity  as  the  peach  orchard  named 
Semi-Tropic  which  also  had  failed.  Of  course,  it  was  the  dream 
of  the  people  that  their  colony  would  spread  over  the  land  of 
sage  brush  and  the  deserts  would  soon  be  in  full  bloom.  Think¬ 
ing  of  these  early  attempts  that  failed,  it  seems  to  me  there  was 
always  a  sign  post  which,  if  recognized,  could  have  deterred 
many  from  making  mistakes  in  the  footsteps  of  others  who  had 
defaulted. 

Most  of  the  people  who  first  tried  to  settle  Kern  County 
had  migrated  from  the  north  where  the  rainfall  was  much 
heavier  than  it  is  here.  So  their  first  mistake  was  in  not  learning 
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about  the  weather  conditions.  In  1877,  the  year  I  was  born,  the 
state  of  California  suffered  perhaps  the  worst  drought  in  its 
history.  Dead  cattle  and  sheep  covered  the  plains  of  Kern 
County.  The  cattle  and  sheep  men  of  the  early  days  observed 
just  what  could  happen  without  irrigation.  Of  course  in  those 
early  times,  irrigation  of  large  bodies  of  land  was  as  unknown 
as  was  the  leveling  of  land. 

The  Jewett  family  had  an  irrigated  pasture  near  Bakers¬ 
field  at  the  time  of  this  great  drought.  They  suffered  no  loss 
and  were  able  to  buy  cattle  for  the  asking.  Early  day  people 
coming  to  Kern  County  knew  it  was  a  big  country  and  that  it 
invited  them  to  do  big  things.  Only  time  and  experience  taught 
them  how  to  bring  land  and  water  together  to  produce  what  it 
does  at  the  present  time.  Now,  we  are  endeavoring  to  make  the 
same  acres  produce  more  to  take  care  of  the  high  cost  of  liv¬ 
ing.  Some  of  this  is  being  accomplished  by  the  use  of  special 
equipment  or  by  a  change  in  the  equipment  that  was,  until  re¬ 
cently,  modern. 

This  change  has  much  to  do  with  the  preparation  of  the 
soil  in  relation  to  the  roots  of  the  plants.  This  new  change  in 
the  science  of  tillage  concerns  mostly  cotton  production;  for 
other  crops  with  different  types  of  roots,  it  may  not  apply.  The 
Tracy  Ranch  contemplates  marketing  its  forage  crops  in  such  a 
way  as  to  produce  more  beef,  by  achieving  a  greater  capacity 
for  the  storage  of  mature  crops.  We  believe  that  new  silos  will 
add  a  superior  method  of  storage,  and  by  developing  a  more 
convenient  way  of  feeding,  the  stock  operation  on  the  ranch  will 
improve  greatly. 


NEW  FASHIONS  IN  MACHINERY 


The  new  outlay  of  farming  machinery  today  might  well  be 
compared  to  Dior’s  fashion  gowns.  In  style  today,  obsolete  to¬ 
morrow  !  Functional  in  its  day,  mechanical  equipment  repre¬ 
sents  only  a  certain  period  of  usefulness,  as  do  feminine  gowns. 
There  is  a  difference  in  how  the  two  are  chosen.  The  farmer’s 
wife  quizically  visualizes  the  way  she  will  appear  in  a  new  gown, 
in  terms  of  good  taste.  Her  husband  looks  for  the  functional 
qualities  that  will  be  an  improvement  over  machinery  already  in 
the  field.  One  piece  of  new  equipment  may  interfere  with  stand¬ 
ard  ranch  operations  because  it  automatically  performs  more 
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than  one  operation  due  to  its  superior  design.  This,  of  course, 
is  enticing  to  the  farmer. 

Thus,  the  out-of -use-equipment  stock  pile  increases.  It  is 
worth  a  trip  to  the  junk  yard  to  view  the  advances  made  in  the 
mechanical  world.  In  this  collection  of  discards  stands  a  gigan¬ 
tic  old  harvester  that  roamed  the  fields  in  the  early  farming 
period  of  Button  willow,  now  mute  evidence  of  days  gone  by. 
Stout,  hardy  men,  now  in  their  declining  years,  sweated  and 
toiled  as  the  golden  grain  poured  out  on  the  draper  fed  hopper. 
Now,  to  collect  the  twenty-four  horses  or  mules  to  pull  such  an 
extravaganza  would  be  in  itself  impossible  since  the  draft  horse, 
too,  is  a  bygone  item. 

Here  in  our  junk  pile,  or  should  we  say  ranch  museum,  is 
an  old  washing  machine,  a  marvel  in  its  day.  It  was  the  first 
step  away  from  the  washboard  which  was  just  a  piece  of  corru¬ 
gated  metal  placed  in  a  tub  of  water.  After  applying  our  home 
made  soap,  we  rubbed  the  clothes  vigorously  on  this  board.  In 
the  new  washer,  there  was  a  set  of  cog  wheels  that  revolved 
wooden  fingers  which  slushed  the  clothes  back  and  forth  in 
sudsy  water ;  it  was  hand  operated.  Another  invention  used  a 
half -barrel  for  a  tub  and  pounded  the  clothes  by  the  operation 
of  a  wooden  plunger  which  was  tied  to  a  rope  that  ran  through 
a  pulley.  This  was  an  outdoor  set-up  which  meant  there  was  no 
washing  on  rainy  days.  After  a  storm,  the  clothes  line  would 
not  hold  up  the  clothes,  so  we  put  them  to  dry  on  the  nearby 
barbed  wire  fences.  This,  in  itself,  was  an  interesting  sight 
and  a  revealing  commentary  on  the  private  life  of  our  family. 

OBSOLETE 

In  the  near  past,  our  machinery  became  obsolete  only  when 
it  was  worn  out.  Now,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  obsolete  by  the  time 
we  make  the  down  payment. 

Once  a  year  at  Christmas  time  we  show  the  pictures  which 
have  been  taken  of  the  farming  operations  during  the  year  by 
Darrel,  our  official  cameraman,  projection  operator,  and  cata¬ 
loguer  of  slides.  Included,  always,  are  family  pictures  which 
show  not  only  how  fast  things  are  changing,  but  also  how  last 
the  young  are  growing. 

We  observed  the  development  and  growth  of  all  the  chil¬ 
dren,  from  the  babies  to  the  big  husky  fellows  now  in  college. 
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Wedding  parties  of  two  of  the  girls  were  shown.  Then  came  all 
the  new  farming  machinery  and  the  wonderful  things  they  do. 
This  last  Christmas  Jack  Frey,  one  of  the  wheel  horses  of  the 
farm,  sat  directly  behind  me,  and  several  times  1  heard  him 
mutter  to  himself, 4  ‘  Obsolete !  Obsolete !  ’  ’ 

PROSPECT 

At  this  moment  as  1  look  out  from  the  Selvidge  place  onto 
green  fields  of  winter  barley  now  dotted  thickly  with  grazing 
cattle,  I  see  being  fulfilled  a  long  cherished  dream  that  this 
place  should  he  largely  a  cattle  ranch. 

LIFE  AND  CULTURE 

I  have  lived  the  major  part  of  one  hundred  years,  all  of  it  in 
a  wildlife  territory.  Since  present  circumstances  have  made  it 
possible  for  me  to  lead  a  more  quiet  life  of  restful  habits,  I  now 
spend  a  good  portion  of  these  moments  in  somber  thoughts 
about  the  past.  Time  has  marked  numerous  changes  in  the  en¬ 
vironment  of  our  part  of  the  county  which  has  been  my  habitat 
since  childhood.  Many  things  come  to  my  mind,  and  I  do  not 
feel  competent  to  express  them  fully.  I  have  experienced 
changes  regarding  the  terrain,  its  people,  our  schools,  and  the 
habits  of  living,  and  farming;  I  have  seen  the  destruction  of 
wildlife  and  the  efforts  made  toward  conservation. 

Currently  our  leading  magazines  carry  articles  covering 
these  subjects  to  the  extent  that  the  public  is  awakening,  and 
many  learned  persons  are  assuming  the  leadership  that  makes 
it  possible  for  man  and  animal  to  exist  for  future  generations. 
My  father,  along  with  others,  came  to  this  vast  open  terrain  to 
subdue  it  for  civilized  man ;  they  came  because  the  land  and  all 
that  went  with  it  was  free.  We  never  heard  the  word  “  conser¬ 
vation”.  Wildlife  and  their  refuges  were  here  in  abundance 
for  us  to  plunder  and  waste  as  freely  as  had  the  Yokuts  Indians 
before  us.  For  years  I  have  been  a  witness  to  this  destruction 
until  only  remnants  of  the  original  wildlife  remain. 

As  a  child  I  lived  right  here  in  Jerry  Slough  along  with  the 
wild  things  that  existed  about  me.  I  was  never  unhappy !  Cer¬ 
tainly,  I  had  no  pleasures  comparable  to  those  of  today’s  child. 
I  was  not  privileged  to  have  a  bag  of  candy,  a  rag  doll,  a  bounc¬ 
ing  ball,  or  a  doll  house.  After  taking  inventory  of  the  things 
that  kept  my  life  brimming  full,  T  recall  that  great  flocks  of 
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wild  geese  darkened  the  sky  as  they  flew  low,  making  unique 
patterns  overhead  while  they  chattered  and  called  on  their  way 
to  the  great  swamp  which  is  now  Buttonwillow.  A  few  small 
flocks,  weary  from  long  flights,  found  rain  puddles  in  the  ele¬ 
vated  lands  on  the  fringe  of  our  homestead,  which  were  invit¬ 
ing  enough  for  them  to  spend  a  restful  night.  My  mother 
thought  if  we  could  only  find  a  way  to  trap  them,  we  could  pick 
them  as  she  had  seen  her  mother  do  when  she  was  a  child.  Then 
we  could  have  a  feather  bed.  My  father  never  shot  at  these 
geese,  and  as  long  as  we  lived  on  the  homestead  they  were  never 
disturbed. 


The  flooding  waters  of  the  Kern  fed  the  great  tule  swamp 
and  kept  the  vegetation  nourished.  When  the  heavy  flood  waters 
came,  they  tore  through  our  fields  that  lay  directly  in  Goose 
Lake  Channel.  It  carried  out  and  washed  away  the  alluvial 
soil  in  some  places.  The  flood  waters  joined  with  the  sub¬ 
terranean  streams  to  form  living  ponds  or  lakes  that  the  hot 
sun  never  evaporated  completely.  They  receded  slowly,  leav¬ 
ing  an  area  of  soft,  damp  soil  exposed  to  the  elements.  After 
the  excitement  of  the  various  flights  of  water  fowl  subsided,  the 
ponds  became  my  playground,  usually  not  for  a  portion  of  my 
time,  but  for  all  day.  In  the  mud  holes  left  by  the  rain,  I  turned 
to  box  architecture  and  constructed  flimsy  houses  lined  with 
sacks  for  my  shelter.  If  the  rain  were  a  drizzle  I  could  keep 
cozy,  but  in  a  heavy  rain  I  fought  the  leaky  places  to  the  bitter 
end  until  I  became  soaking  wet  and  fled  to  the  house.  I  still 
carry  the  feeling  that  the  mud  holes,  seeds,  and  the  Hogan  barn 
taught  me  more  than  the  first  schools  that  came  my  way.  They 
were  reservoirs,  effervescing  with  natural  resources  for  play 
which  is  the  foundation  of  education. 

The  environ  of  every  child’s  experiences  gives  him  the  ca¬ 
pacity  and  awareness  to  discover  for  himself,  if  he  is  left  un¬ 
bridled  in  his  explorations.  Too  much  forced  reality  in  his  play 
can  blindly  destroy  and  frustrate  learning,  the  natural  media  of 
play.  By  the  time  my  parents  moved  from  Jerry  Slough  to  the 
77  land,  my  spirit  had  quickened,  but  not  for  school.  I  was 
more  enraptured  bv  the  great  wilderness  than  ever.  The  charm 
of  the  mud  holes  where  I  spent  so  much  time  had  faded.  It  was 
here  I  learned  that  the  dampness  left  by  the  murky  receding- 
waters  could  give  me  a  new  wonderful  life  of  learning,  some¬ 
thing  of  which  I  had  never  dreamed.  Dutifully  the  seed 
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brought  forth  its  snow  white  plummet.  Its  wonders  delighted 
the  fantasies  of  a  child.  Nature’s  efforts  unfolded  two  green 
leaves  with  a  life  too  short  to  satisfy  her  plan  and  then  develop¬ 
ed  the  wavering  life  of  a  sprouted  bean  like  the  patience  of  a 
child  at  play. 

By  my  own  discovery  I  became  aware  of  the  class  behavior 
of  seeds.  I  cast  out  the  drones,  those  that  delayed  too  long  in 
satisfying  my  spontaneous  play.  My  impulses  soon  changed 
from  the  biology  of  plants  to  animal  life.  My  first  foray  in  this 
direction  came  with  the  appearance  of  a  turtle  that  had  found 
the  mud  at  the  bottom  of  a  small  slough  much  to  the  liking  of  his 
dull  nature.  The  excitement  of  his  discovery  took  over,  and  I 
determined  to  pen  him  and  keep  him. 

That  turtle  gave  me  my  first  lesson  in  arithmetic,  at  least 
in  dimensions.  I  caught  him  while  I  was  still  a  little  girl  on  our 
first  homestead  and  playing  around  one  of  the  water  holes  left 
by  a  recent  flood.  He  was  a  nice  big  fellow,  and  I  wanted  to 
keep  him  for  a  pet.  Taking  his  measurements,  I  worked  long 
hours  splitting  up  an  old  box  to  make  a  corral  for  him.  At  last 
everything  was  ready,  and  I  moved  my  turtle  into  his  new  yard. 
Do  you  know  what  happened!  I  had  measured  him  the  wrong 
way:  he  was  wider  than  he  was  thick.  He  knew  just  exactly 
what  to  do  when  he  came  up  against  that  fence.  He  merely 
turned  up  sideways  and  walked  right  out  using  only  two  legs. 
No  one  was  more  surprised  than  I.  An  old  mud  turtle  had 
taught  me  an  early  lesson,  but  much  schooling  still  lay  ahead. 

After  gaining  title  to  our  homestead,  we  had  no  valid  way 
to  use  the  land  agriculturally,  so  it  remained  in  its  wild  state. 
My  father  returned  to  settle  on  a  piece  of  the  77  land  lying  in 
the  wake  of  the  floods  of  Kern  River  or  Poso  Creek.  To  make  a 
living  for  us  while  we  were  homesteading  both  claims,  father 
worked  in  Delano,  first  in  Chauvene’s  store  and  later  in  the 
harvest  wheat  fields  near  town.  While  living  on  the  77  land 
we  were  close  to  the  Hamlin  School,  and  it  was  understood  that 
I  was  to  attend  here  regularly.  I  cannot  remember  any  of  my 
primary  work,  except  the  tiny  speck  I  was  given  in  the  Hogan 
School.  Since  I  was  too  large  for  the  primary  grades,  it  is  very 
likely  I  followed  no  set  pattern  of  grades.  This  accounts  for 
the  great  difficulty  1  had  later  in  completing  my  schooling  to 
graduate  from  the  grade  school.  My  great  thirst  for  knowledge 
was  one  day  to  separate  me  from  the  field  of  nature  which  I 
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loved  so  well  and  whose  impulses  I  had  obeyed  for  too  long. 
But  this  is  the  price  to  he  paid  when  you  are  a  pioneer  in  an 
undeveloped  land. 


LAND  DEVELOPMENT 

One  of  the  most  interesting  phases  of  Kern  County  now  is 
land  development.  An  old  clipping  from  a  scrap  book  kept  by 
Mr.  Canfield  nearly  one  hundred  years  ago  states,  “good  land 
is  hard  to  find  and  has  been  all  taken  up.”  Around  Button- 
willow  operations  have  spread  out  to  include  the  brush  territory 
and  even  into  land  once  said  to  be  worthless.  When  you  see 
the  bulldozers,  scrapers,  and  planters  at  work  in  these  areas, 
don’t  make  the  mistake  of  saying,  “They  will  never  make  it.” 
The  next  time  you  look,  that  spot  will  be  green  with  some  new 
or  well  known  crop.  All  this  does  not  come  easily,  but  it  is  the 
way  we  are  growing  in  Buttonwillow.  As  our  farming  area 
develops,  so  does  our  town. 

Our  area  is  cooperatively  organized  and  has  become  well 
known  as  one  of  the  important  cotton  centers  of  the  state. 
Although  Jerry  Slough  and  Buttonwillow  are  two  separate 
communities,  they  have  merged  in  their  conduct  of  civic  affairs. 
There  is  no  hesitancy  on  the  part  of  either  to  work  out  their 
mutual  problems.  There  is  no  magic  thread  to  follow.  Many 
calloused  hands  and  sweaty  shirts  are  the  real  evidence  at  the 
end  of  the  day.  When  you  see  the  dust  boiling  up  around  the 
men  as  they  ride  gigantic  equipment  day  after  day,  rain  or 
shine,  you  must  give  them  full  credit  for  their  part.  Perhaps 
this  would  be  a  good  time  to  go  into  a  dissertation  on  the  soils 
that  need  special  attention  in  some  localities  of  Kern  County. 
The  study  of  these  soils  by  chemists  and  the  agriculture  de¬ 
partments  and  the  experiments  carried  out  by  the  farmers, 
themselves,  have  been  responsible  for  much  of  the  land  develop¬ 
ment  going  on  all  around  us. 

My  daughter,  Mrs.  E.  J.  Selvidge  of  Jerry  Slough,  has 
made  an  exhaustive  study  of  soils  in  connection  with  her  com¬ 
munity  work.  I  quote  from  her  already  published  articles,  “It 
is  almost  unbelievable  the  amount  of  water  which  plants  con¬ 
sume  in  the  summer  and  the  amount  that  evaporates  from  the 
ground  and  from  bodies  of  water.  The  sun  played  its  role  for 
the  thousands  of  summers  as  it  beat  down  upon  the  water  which, 
after  leaving  Buena  Vista  Lake,  spread  itself  slowly  over  the 
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vast  acreage  now  known  as  Buttonwillow  and  on  north  to  Tulare 
Lake.  In  the  quiet  shallow  waters  vegetation  took  hold,  and  the 
battle  of  plant  survival  was  on.  The  decayed  matter  found  its 
way  to  the  bottom,  and  the  muck  became  blacker  and  richer  as 
time  went  by. 

The  little  islands  protruding  here  and  there  performed  like 
sponges  as  the  sun  looked  down,  drawing  the  water  and  the 
salts  up  into  themselves.  When  the  summer  sun  had  done  its 
job,  there  would  be  left  the  snow-capped  (alkali)  knolls  amidst 
the  jungle  of  tides  and  wild  vegetation  which  had  lived  to  bear 
seed  and  then  died  to  add  life  to  the  slowly  forming  rich  soil 
beneath.  And  so,  with  centuries  of  repetition  of  flooding  waters, 
vegetation  growth,  and  evaporation,  there  was  a  build-up  of  the 
good  things  in  a  soil,  but  there  also  came  the  bad.  Added  to 
the  accumulation  of  organic  soil  was  the  ever  increasing  supply 
of  salts  from  the  rocks  which  were  grinding  themselves  into 
sands  and  soils  on  their  way  out  of  the  mountains  and  across 
the  valley. 

These  newly  formed  soils  would  arrive  in  different  stages 
and  be  deposited  in  stratas  varying  from  silt  to  coarse  sand, 
and  when  they  were  dry,  the  salts  helped  to  bind  the  particles 
together  like  glue.  In  many  cases  where  a  silt  soil  was  deposited 
over  a  sandy  strata  and  then  covered  with  swamp  waters,  it  is 
quite  likely  that  the  silt  became  very  hard  for  several  reasons. 
The  sand  strata  would  allow  the  rise  of  minerals  and  sediments 
from  the  water  below,  exerting  pressure.  The  same  would  be 
effected  from  above,  causing  great  compaction  and  resulting  in 
oxygen  deficiency,  which  in  turn  would  eliminate  all  bacterial 
activity.  The  end  result  was  a  dead  hard  calcareous  soil  or 
clay  beneath  the  more  newly  formed  organic  soil.  It  could 
easily  be  that  in  time  all  that  clay  will  turn  back  to  rock  and 
the  sand  stratas  to  sandstone.” 

This  is  the  reason  you  must  be  sure  to  dig  down  through 
the  hard  formations  and  to  supply  some  humus  if  you  want  any 
tree  you  plant  to  grow  rapidly  and  at  the  same  time  luxuriantly. 

BUNCH  GRASS 

I  became  very  interested  in  our  bunch  grass  because  it  has 
been  with  us  as  long  as  I  have  lived  in  Kern  County.  Upon 
checking,  I  found  its  common  name  to  be  Alhale  Sacaton.  Now, 
we  all  understand  the  alkali  part.  Sacaton  simply  means  coarse 
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grass.  If  you  want  to  go  deeper  into  botany,  the  Latin  name  is 
Sparobulus  Airaides  Torr.  I  quote  this  from  the  letter  I  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  University  of  California,  Davis.  I  do  this  be¬ 
cause  I  am  sure  you  will  want  to  know  how  important  these 
patches  of  grass  have  been  in  the  building  of  our  part  of  these 
United  States. 

It  is  a  simple  matter,  of  course,  compared  with  agriculture 
today,  but  I  have  always  emphasized  the  importance  of  paying 
attention  to  the  small  things  about  us.  At  least  we  should  culti¬ 
vate  that  habit.  Those  who  whiz  by  on  our  roads  at  all  the 
speed  the  law  will  allow  never  see  half  of  what  they  pass,  much 
less  a  patch  of  bunch  grass.  But  if  we  go  back  to  the  age  when 
cattle  were  really  the  banks  upon  which  the  early  agricultural 
history  of  our  valley  was  built,  only  then  can  we  realize  the 
importance  of  grasses 

Henry  Miller,  the  founder  of  Buttonwillow,  was  a  man  of 
unusual  vision.  How  did  he  discover  the  possibilities  of  this 
great  valley?  He  must  have  stood  on  the  hillsides  and  looked 
down  into  the  valleys.  Certainly,  he  did  not  see  any  homes  or 
cultivation  of  any  kind.  What  he  saw  was  grass,  and  then  he 
saw  cattle,  and  then  hungry  people,  hungry  first  for  gold.  But 
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lie  well  knew  they  would  soon  be  calling  for  food  and  willing  to 
hand  over  their  sacks  of  gold  for  it.  In  his  vision  he  saw  what 
I  saw  in  Europe,  although  many  years  later.  The  cattle  in 
Germany,  his  homeland,  were  not  free  to  roam,  but  were  tether¬ 
ed.  If  not,  his  mother,  sister,  or  he,  as  a  small  boy,  must  have 
stood  by  for  hours  to  see  that  their  animals  did  not  nip  grasses 
that  did  not  belong  to  them.  It  was  not  long  before  Miller  was 
writing  checks  according  to  the  grass  that  grew.  The  size  of 
the  check  was  according  to  the  size  of  the  grass.  Thus  his 
domain  grew,  and  he  became  known  to  the  world  as  the  Cattle 
King.  It  is  true  that  after  landing  in  New  York,  he  stood  on 
the  corner  of  a  street  in  that  great  city  holding  a  string  of 
sausages  which  he  sold.  But  what  is  sausage?  It  is  food ! 

Going  back  to  our  own  domain  of  Buttonwillow  and  Jerry 
Slough  history  again,  we  must  think  of  grass,  for  that  is  what 
interested  our  ranch  founders.  When  William  Tracy ’s  Uncle 
Ferdinand  and  his  partner,  Canfield,  were  attracted  by  the  lush 
grasses  in  the  big  valley,  they  left  the  mines  of  gold.  They  soon 
had  their  brand  on  cattle  numbering  in  the  hundreds.  They 
gradually  pushed  southward  along  the  streams  and  valleys  with 
their  herds.  It  so  happened  that  the  extensive  knowledge  which 
Ferdinand  Tracy  had  gained  of  the  flood  waters  of  Kern 
River,  in  times  of  high  and  low  stages,  became  very  important 
evidence  later  in  the  lengthy  trials  of  Miller,  Tevis,  and  Haggin 
over  their  claims  to  the  waters  of  the  Kern  River  Tracy  had, 
through  his  numerous  travel  experiences  and  crossings  of  the 
river  at  different  times  of  the  year,  obtained  a  greater  know¬ 
ledge  than  any  other  man  of  those  times.  He  was  a  man  of 
very  dependable  character,  and  his  testimony  at  the  trial  went 
down  as  part  of  the  history  of  Kern  County.  No  doubt,  Uncle 
was  following  these  flood  waters  with  one  thing  in  his  mind, 
grass,  for  he  was  gaining  knowledge  that  would  later  determine 
the  size  of  his  wealth.  He  knew  the  immense  growth  of  grass 
that  would  follow  the  floods. 

I  have  forgotten  most  of  what  I  learned  in  college,  and  I 
think  a  lot  of  us  do.  Remember  that  I  told  you  how  Professor 
Seymour  made  great  importance  of  small  matters,  and  if  I  have 
forgotten  a  lot  of  my  biology,  I  still  remember  that  small  things 
are  important.  I  do  not  have  much  to  do  now  with  the  changing 
world,  for  I  live  in  a  world  composed  of  small  matters.  I  do 
remember  that  this  age-old  world’s  history  is  divided  into  sec- 
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tions  ot‘  time  or  different  periods  of  development.  Some  com¬ 
mon  names  are  rock  age,  fish  age,  age  of  fossils,  age  of  plant 
life,  and  even  a  Golden  mythology  age.  I  do  not  remember  the 
names  of  all  these  ages  or  epochs,  but  I  do  remember  the  Devon¬ 
ian  Age  as  being  the  one  that  followed  the  Dock  Age.  Some 
plant  life  existed  then,  and  some  marine  life.  The  oyster,  the 
lowest  form  of  animal  life,  started  then,  and  breathing  life  came 
later.  There  is  a  Golden  Age,  but  that  is  an  age  of  mythology. 
Man  was  to  live  in  freedom  from  toiling  with  the  soil  and  from 
the  plague  of  earthly  troubles.  In  this  age,  man  lost  his  reason 
and  gave  way  to  trickery.  Then  the  god,  Zeus,  swept  him  off 
the  earth.  This  must  have  been  the  age  of  toil. 

In  the  Devonian  Age,  the  one  I  believe  I  remember  cor¬ 
rectly,  plant  life  appeared.  I  am  placing  the  bunch  grass  here 
in  the  Devonian  Age  along  with  the  oyster  and  fern.  I  may  not 
be  correct,  but  some  plant  life  did  exist  in  the  Devonian  Age.  If 
you  go  into  the  matter  and  find  I  have  made  a  mistake,  it  is  be¬ 
cause  I  do  not  have  any  botany  at  hand.  That  was  a  long  time 
ago,  but  I  believe  these  grasses  are  the  original  plants  because  I 
have  never  seen  one  give  up  and  die,  except  as  the  result  of  cul¬ 
tivation.  It  provided  fine  cattle  feed  in  the  early  days.  Bunch 
grass  offers  good  roughage  and  readily  reseeds  itself.  I  honor 
it  as  a  pioneer. 


ELK  ALL  AROUND 

The  elk  which  have  been  preserved  by  a  state  refuge  at 
Tupman  existed  in  California  for  centuries,  long  before  the 
time  of  the  white  man.  When  hunted  to  furnish  food  for  the 
early  miner,  they  finally  took  refuge  along  the  western  side  of 
our  county  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  state.  The  very  last 
dregs  of  the  herds  drifted  into  the  hills  which  bear  their  name, 
Elk  Hills,  and  into  the  swamps  existing  nearby  They  became 
denisons  of  these  parts  when  life  could  no  longer  be  sustained 
on  the  great  plains  of  the  valley. 

The  elk  was  a  marauding  creature.  He  was  also  gregari¬ 
ous  and  given  to  damaging  everything  in  his  path.  He  will¬ 
fully  destroyed  more  than  he  could  eat.  This  classed  him  as  a 
pest  in  the  light  of  my  early  study  of  biology.  Had  it  not  been 
for  Henry  Miller,  the  Cattle  King  of  his  day,  there  would  not 
be  any  elk  in  exi stance  at  this  time.  When  they  fled  to  the  tule 
swamps  for  self-preservation,  they  were  hunted  and  shot  from 
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boats.  When  the  hunters  located  these  animals  in  their  hide¬ 
outs,  an  all-out  effort  was  made  to  get  the  very  last  one.  Henry 
Miller  had  a  friendly  attitude  toward  the  elk.  In  fact,  he  gave 
orders  to  the  cowboys  to  protect  rather  than  kill  them.  He  said 
the  elk  were  here  first.  Nearby  lay  Miller’s  empire  of  re¬ 
claimed  swamp  land  totaling  thousands  of  acres,  the  original 
home  of  the  elk. 

In  time,  Miller’s  expansive  ranch  was  progressively  sub¬ 
divided  into  smaller  farms,  but  the  elk  remained  so  damaging 
to  progress  that  it  became  necessary  to  organize  a  night  patrol 
to  keep  them  back  in  the  hills.  Henry  Miller  even  dreamed  of 
a  special  reserve  for  the  elk,  and  it  began  to  seem  that  this  must 
become  a  realitv  if  extinction  were  to  be  avoided.  When  Miller 
drained  the  great  swamps  created  by  the  overflow  of  Kern 
River,  he  had  eliminated  much  of  the  elk’s  territory.  Man- 
planted  crops  began  to  displace  the  natural  forage  of  the  ani¬ 
mal.  The  band  existing  at  that  time  continued  to  break  down 
fences  and  make  nightly  raids  on  alfalfa  fields,  doing  much 
depredation.  The  juicy  crops  were  much  to  their  liking,  and 
they  continued  to  destroy  them.  They  regularly  emerged  from 
their  rendezvous  in  the  nearby  hills  in  the  dark  of  night. 

As  the  preponderance  of  the  elk  damage  grew,  discussions 
among  the  farmers  increased.  There  was  much  dissertation  by 
those  whose  crops  were  damaged,  and  some  elk  were  mysteri¬ 
ously  destroyed.  To  preserve  the  elk  and  restore  harmony,  the 
problem  had  to  be  faced,  head-on.  By  now  state  and  county  of¬ 
ficials  were  aroused  as  were  other  interested  individuals.  Many 
public  gatherings  were  held  throughout  the  state.  I  attended 
one  of  those  meetings  in  the  company  of  my  sons.  It  was  sur¬ 
prising  to  find  that  most  land  owners  of  large  holdings  were 
willing  to  share  it  with  the  elk.  This  was  especially  true  in 
Owens  Valley. 

At  one  time  it  was  decided  to  move  a  number  of  elk  from 
their  range  in  Buttonwillow.  The  attempts  to  capture  and  ship 
them  were  quite  dramatic.  Many  elk  were  killed  in  the  process. 
Later,  the  ancient  way  of  the  vaquero  was  tried,  and  the  ani¬ 
mals  were  chased,  roped,  and  hog-tied. 

Several  years  passed  until  finally  a  corral  was  built  in  an 
alfalfa  field  where  the  elk  were  coming  at  night  to  feed.  This 
corral  was  one-fourth  of  a  mile  long.  Here,  on  October  11, 
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1.914,  one  hundred  fifty  elk  were  captured.  Ninety  of  these 
escaped.  A  few  days  later,  twenty-five  more  were  captured. 
In  1915,  by  using  the  same  corral,  ninety-two  were  captured. 
Most  of  these  elk  were  distributed  to  other  parts  of  the  state. 

It  was  estimated,  however,  that  about  four  hundred  elk 
still  existed  in  Kern  County.  Most  of  those  transferred  did  not 
do  well  in  their  new  locations,  so  no  more  were  moved  from  But- 
tonwillow.  There  were  no  further  agricultural  complaints 
until  more  land  was  subdivided.  Eventually  their  damage  grew 
to  such  proportions,  they  had  to  be  destroyed  or  confined  in  a 
refuge. 

In  1930,  Miller  agreed  to  furnish  the  land  and  fencing  if  the 
Fish  and  Game  Commission  would  furnish  the  labor.  Both 
parties  immediately  agreed  to  this  solution.  A  lone,  number 
one  cowboy  with  a  few  dogs  was  given  the  job  of  capturing 
them.  He  corraled  seventy-five  head;  the  balance  escaped  to 
the  hills.  In  a  short  time  the  escaped  animals  were  back  in  the 
fields,  and  the  farmers  were  chasing  them  with  dogs  and  shot 
guns.  After  the  occurrence  of  this  event,  the  Fish  and  Game 
Commission  put  on  a  night  patrol  to  keep  the  elk  in  the  hills. 
This  measure  allowed  the  farmers  to  harvest  their  fall  crops. 
For  immediate  relief  a  temporary  refuge  was  constructed  where 
the  permanent  one  was  likely  to  be  established.  The  wheels  of 
committee  and  authority  turned  slowly,  and  considerable  time 
was  consumed  going  through  democratic  action. 

Today  the  elk  have  a  fenced  area  of  about  one  thousand 
acres  which  is  divided  into  fifteen  acre  lots  to  afford  a  constant 
shifting  or  rotation  of  the  animals.  They  have  a  well  informed 
keeper  who  is  concerned  with  their  care.  Perhaps,  in  their  days 
of  freedom  they  never  hoped  for  such  perfection,  or  to  have  it 
so  good.  The  first  assigned  elk-keeper  was  a  boy  from  Bakers¬ 
field. 


HENRY  MILLER 

I  never  knew  Henry  Miller  personally,  but  my  husband  did. 
Sometimes  he  went  to  talk  with  him  regarding  the  flood  water 
when  he  was  at  the  headquarters  ranch.  It  was  difficult  to  get 
much  of  an  audience  with  Mr.  Miller.  Reportedly,  he  was  a 
man  of  capacities,  and  there  is  much  legend  attesting  to  this. 
Mr.  Tracy  always  found  him  courteous,  not  given  to  derision, 
but  expedient  in  business  matters.  To  him,  the  question  ol 
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flood  waters  was  useless  and  of  no  concern.  He  always  indi¬ 
cated  the  end  of  a  conference  with  my  husband  with  this  closing 
statement,  “You  can’t  have  too  much  water.”  I  do  know  he 
always  visited  the  garbage  barrels  when  he  came  to  Button- 
willow  to  see  just  how  much  was  being  wasted. 

We  were  well  acquainted  with  the  families  of  his  foremen, 
and  sometimes  we  gave  little  parties  for  them  at  the  ranch. 
For  this  purpose,  a  long  table  was  kept  out  under  the  trees.  We 
entertained  the  Miller  office  force  and  store  personnel,  too,  be¬ 
cause  often  they  were  men  away  from  home  and  most  of  them 
were  single.  Through  these  friendly  efforts,  I  came  to  know 
about  Mr.  Miller.  They  appreciated  our  little  picnic  affairs 
which,  for  some  reason,  took  root  and  grew  in  size,  eventually 
getting  out  of  hand.  Later  our  ranch  became  noted  for  its 
unusual  country  gatherings. 

ONE  MORE  HOME 

When  1  was  past  seventy,  and  still  living  at  the  ranch  home 
that  Mr.  Tracy  had  built  in  the  early  days,  I  decided  to  make 
some  changes.  It  was  quite  a  house  for  the  time  it  was  built, 
but  additions  were  needed. 

I  thought  it  best  however,  for  me  to  make  other  plans  and 
leave  Cecil  to  be  the  master  of  the  old  home.  I  was  not  young 
any  more,  and  1  hardly  knew  what  I  could  do.  Certainly,  there 
was  one  way  to  find  out.  Perhaps  I  could  find  a  lonely  spot  and 
make  a  new  home  for  myself.  Accordingly,  I  asked  Cecil  to  go 
along  with  me.  After  traveling  around  the  Tracy  properties,  I 
decided  on  a  far  corner  where  Jerry  Slough  forks.  Nothing- 
existed  there  except  an  irrigation  well  and  one  Buttonwillow 
tree. 

The  next  day  I  had  the  frame  work  of  an  old  tent-house 
moved  up  quite  close  to  the  well.  We  also  brought  a  trailer 
house  for  Mother  who  was  still  living  with  me.  One  day  I  had 
said  to  her,  “You  are  an  old  pioneer.  Do  you  mind  moving 
again?”  She  said,  in  a  good  strong  voice,  “I  should  say  not!” 
The  old  tent-house  was  patched  up  a  bit  here  and  there,  and 
some  old  tin  roofing  was  put  on  the  top.  There  were  no  furnish¬ 
ings  and  no  stove.  I  packed  some  old  camp  equipment,  but  took 
nothing  of  value  from  the  ranch.  This  move  was  to  see  what  I 
could  do,  myself.  Then  T  shut  the  door  of  my  very  comfortable 
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home  and  left.  Looking  around,  I  found  an  old  oil  drum  that 
the  flood  water  had  conveniently  left  near  by.  It  was  small 
and  made  a  fine  stove,  out-of-doors  of  course.  The  Biltmore 
Hotel  could  not  have  produced  bacon  and  eggs  to  equal  those 
that  came  off  my  improvised  stove. 

My  mother,  though  already  in  her  late  eighties,  was  com¬ 
fortable  in  her  trailer  home,  and  each  day  I  carried  her  meals 
to  her.  1  was  happy  that  I  could  have  her  with  me,  and  she 
enjoyed  being  there.  The  grandchildren  were  full  of  wonder, 
and  were  much  mystified  by  their  grandmother’s  venture.  They 
enjoyed  the  camp  part  of  it,  sitting  on  the  ground  with  their  tin 
plates.  They  were  quite  small,  and  I  told  them  we  were  all 
Indians. 

There  were  no  lights  as  yet,  and  the  power  company  said 
it  would  take  many  months.  They  had  to  catch  up  with  their 
back  orders  first.  With  Mother  there,  I  needed  lights  badly,  so 
I  contacted  the  company  again  explaining  my  situation.  They 
did  not  hesitate,  and  soon  I  had  lights  and  heat  for  cooking.  I 
put  in  a  small  garden,  for  I  was  to  spend  little  on  provisions. 
Once  settled,  I  began  to  make  plans  for  a  more  comfortable 
house,  the  one  I  was  to  live  in  until  1962.  Consisting  of  five 
rooms  and  a  large  patio,  it  was  comfortable,  but  simple.  I  piped 
water,  planted  acorns  for  future  oak  trees,  and  started  some 
camellias  that  first  year.  The  soil  was  rich  and  things  grew 
well.  This  was  my  challenge  when  I  was  past  seventy.  I  proved 
1  could  do  it  again. 


RICCI’S  OUTPOST 

I  have  dedicated  today,  October  22,  1961,  to  writing  some 
of  the  closing  chapters  of  my  book.  As  I  write  this,  a  well- 
known  cafe  in  Buttonwillow  comes  to  mind  because  of  its  im¬ 
portance  in  the  scheme  of  the  day.  Quite  often  it  becomes  very 
difficult  to  locate  our  farmer-men  under  our  present  regime. 
So  confounding  has  this  problem  of  communication  become,  we 
are  being  forced  to  install  a  mobile  telephone  system.  I  hope 
it  will  be  successful ;  the  way  it  is  now,  when  the  men  walk  out 
the  door,  their  activities  become  far  ranging.  They  may  be 
found  in  any  one  of  many  places,  the  Brush  Field,  Goose  Lake 
field,  a  cotton,  corn,  or  hay  field,  or  even  in  Bicci’s  Cafe  which 
serves  as  a  sounding  board  or  out-post  where  wiseacres  and 
wits  perch  on  high  stools. 
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Our  congressmen  would  do  well  to  listen  in  on  one  of  these 
sessions  where  so  much  farm  wizardry  is  so  freely  divulged. 
As  the  steam  develops,  so  do  coloquial  epithets  and  epigrams. 
There,  stool  pressers  re-hash  farm  programs  and  their  posing 
complications,  the  changing  features  or  new  methods  of  crop 
production,  and  certification  of  seed.  All  this  takes  place  over 
coffee  cups  which  are  drained  to  the  very  last  ten  cent  drop. 

There  is  also  an  unusual  telephone  answering  system  in 
that  venerable  cafe.  It  is  one  that  would  out-class  the  one  Rom¬ 
mel  installed  on  the  Libyan  Desert  of  Africa  to  trick  the  enemy. 
This  one,  however,  is  to  trick  wives  who  might  be  overly  anxious 
to  locate  their  husbands.  “He  hasn’t  appeared  yet,”  or  “has 
left.”  “IF  that  is  my  wife,  tell  her  I  just  left.”  No  one  will 
ever  say  he  is  present.  “  He  just  left,”  is  the  pass  word  most 
used  by  the  characters  and  jokers  who  perch  on  those  lunch 
counter  stools  in  Ricci’s  Cafe.  Only  after  adding  the  latest 
methods  of  communication  will  this  “informationless  center” 
cease  to  confound  the  caller. 

THERE  WERE  DAYS! 

It  seems  that  the  only  days  I  ever  really  knew  were  diffi¬ 
cult  ones.  I  tried  to  understand  them  well  as  I  lived  through 
them.  What  other  day  could  a  pioneer  child  have?  I  never  had 
a  doll,  so  there  was  no  incentive  for  a  playhouse.  Instead,  I 
built  little  farms  around  mud  holes.  Later,  I  had  what  was 
called  gardens ;  a  garden  meant  the  sprouting  of  seeds  in  moist 
places.  The  adult  pioneer  had  a  hard  life,  as  did  his  children. 
In  my  case  it  could  be  called  child  because  I  was  the  one  de¬ 
pendable  one.  My  younger  brother  was  not  constitutionally 
strong.  The  one  just  older  than  I  had  been  disabled  by  illness 
at  an  early  age,  and  he  never  fully  recovered. 

By  all  this,  I  mean  that  when  a  child  is  developing,  he 
learns  to  work  and  obey.  This  plan  starts  in  the  high  chair 
when  he  drops  his  spoon  and  laughs  to  see  you  reach  and  pick 
it  up;  he  drops  it  again,  and  so  on.  ITnless  he  learns  from  the 
beginning  that  there  is  order  and  system  in  life,  he  falls  into 
bad  habits  that  may  forever  stay  with  him. 

If  a  child  has  a  bad  spell  of  sickness,  he  will  be  shielded  by 
every  member  of  the  family  and  may  well  become  a  king  among 
slaves.  There  is  not  much  that  can  be  done  to  avoid  such  a 
tragedy,  nor  is  there  much  that  can  be  done  regarding  the  one 
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who  must  carry  the  load  of  filling  the  gap  in  the  family  circle. 
Now  this  can  be  changed  because  life  itself  is  so  much  easier 


Doing  tasks  which  were  far  beyond  my  physical  strength 
bent  my  shoulders.  The  heavy  buckets  of  milk  I  carried  for 
unreasonable  distances  still  burden  my  slender  body,  in  mem¬ 
ory.  That  was  the  way  in  the  pioneer  days,  for  responsibility 
fell  to  those  who  could  and  would. 


MY  MUD  MEN  OF  YESTERDAY 

Today,  as  I  rode  with  Tilton  over  the  ranch,  much  of  my 
world  of  childhood  fantasy  returned.  Although  I  was  fully 
engrossed  in  what  I  was  seeing  as  I  was  whisked  from  fields  of 
crops  being  harvested  or  waiting  for  whatever  was  to  be  their 
fate,  my  mind  slipped  back  into  a  story  book  world,  or  a  Fannie 
in  Wonderland.  The  grizzly-faced  mud  men,  leaning  stoically 
in  their  appointed  places  along  the  fence,  lived  again.  For 
moments  I  was  a  youngster  at  play  in  the  world  that  can  only 
be  lived  vicariously,  the  magic  land  of  childhood.  The  images 
of  my  Apollos  of  the  Plains,  so  carefully  molded  by  my  childish 
fingers,  changed  rapidly  as  the  Sun  Gods  poured  down  their 
rays  of  blessing  on  my  shrine.  Faces  were  drawn  into  wrinkles 
which  magnified  their  great  grotesque  noses  and  their  cracked 
and  twisted  lips. 

Soon  the  structure  of  my  brave  men  changed,  and  they  be¬ 
came  little  dwarf-like  manikins.  But  still  my  shrunken  idols 
stood,  waiting  patiently  for  the  vibrant  voices  of  the  veterans  of 
the  plains,  the  wranglers  of  the  dusty  herds,  to  peruse  and  pay 
their  respects.  The  epochs  of  time  between  these  eventful 
periods  have  been  long,  indeed. 

My  interests  turned  to  whatever  my  inquiring  mind  dic¬ 
tated.  Those  were  the  days  I  should  have  been  in  school,  while 
my  mind  was  receptive  to  things  about  me.  Children  of  today 
are  no  different  than  those  of  yesterday.  They  have  their  little 
world  of  fantasy,  and  this  is  a  very  important  time  in  their 
lives.  They  get  it  now  in  their  school  books,  dramatics,  music, 
and  art  work,  as  well  as  in  their  play  periods.  The  modern 
schools  see  to  it  that  this  part  of  a  child’s  life  is  sufficiently 
cared  for.  Children  do  not  have  to  crawl  into  thorny  rose 
bushes  and  face  unnecessary  dangers  now  to  find  this  world  of 
wonder  and  dreams.  For  this  reason,  the  fairy  tale  still  holds 
its  rightful  place  in  the  lives  of  our  children. 
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HUTTONWILLOW  EANCHERO 

The  Buttonwillow  Rancher o  was  a  local  paper  edited  by 
Stanley  Whiteside,  some  twelve  years  ago.  It  sparkled  with 
news  in  and  about  our  young  town  which  had  not  quite  reached 
a  size  that  could  support  even  one  small  paper.  The  Rancliero 
was  generous,  too,  for  it  included  our  own  Jerry  Slough  in  its 
coverage.  Fortunately,  I  preserved  several  editions  and  have 
enjoyed  going  through  them.  Here,  I  would  like  to  quote  one 
of  my  re-readings  written  by  Mr.  Whiteside. 

“A  few  years  in  Buttonwillow  may  change  my  mind,  but 
for  the  present  there  is  a  lingering  beauty  in  the  valley  and  a 
thrill  to  realize  that  so  much  of  it  is  man  made. 

A  few  weeks  ago  this  land  was  bare,  throbbing  day  and 
night  to  the  surge  of  tractor  and  pump.  There  were  lights  in 
the  bleak  dark  fields  at  night  defying  the  stars  which  would 
bid  us  rest,  all  of  which  makes  me  disagree  with  those  who 
figure  that  man  must  be  a  lowly  creature.  For  wherever  he 
goes,  man  brings  his  lights.  And  to  this  Valley  he  has  brought 
beauty  too ! 

Sure  it  was  here  before,  only  it  was  less  obvious  in  the 
whisper  of  sand  through  the  gray  sage  and  purple  of  empty 
haze. 

Now  water  has  been  poured  on  the  desert,  the  wrinkles 
have  been  smoothed  from  the  face  of  Mother  Earth,  and  she 
smiles  up  freshly  at  the  brazen  sun.  Surely,  man’s  work  is 
good  when  a  once  half -barren  waste  offers  good  food  and  cloth¬ 
ing  for  us. 

Yes,  those  long  stretches  of  green  would  warm  any  heart — 
particularly  a  banker’s.  And  Joe  Tazioli  says,  ‘The  Bank  of 
America  is  thinking  it  over’.  ’ ’ 

APPLAUSE  FOR  THE  BUTTONWILLOW  TIMES 

In  the  early  days  we  depended  on  the  cowboy  for  news 
abroad,  and  that  meant  as  far  away  as  Bakersfield.  It  is  very 
fortunate  therefore  when  a  small  town  has  a  newspaper.  Our 
community  is  in  this  position  since  The  Buttonwillow  Times 
started  its  press.  I  would  describe  it  as  a  very  vibrant  little 
paper,  carrying  the  principal  news  each  week.  It  is  assembled 
in  a  way  that  gives  us  an  over-all  picture  of  what  is  going  on 
about  us.  Luckily,  Jerry  Slough  has  not  been  forgotten. 
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This  paper  certainly  proved  of  much  value  to  me  during 
this  past  year  while  I  was  closely  confined  to  narrating  my 
life’s  story  for  publication.  Through  The  Buttonwillow  Times, 
I  have  been  able  to  read  about  all  the  interesting  trips  of  others. 
It  was  the  only  valid  way  I  could  keep  posted  about  what  others 
had  been  doing  and  where  they  had  been.  We  certainly  do 
not  all  have  the  same  experiences,  whether  in  travel  or  in  our 
homes.  Many  cannot  leave  their  respective  duties  and  travel 
to  other  climes  which  might  afford  new  experiences.  As  I 
worked  along  on  my  story,  I  became  obliged  to  go  back  through 
a  very  expansive  past.  In  that  past  I  saw  the  birth  of  Button- 
willow,  and  I  relived  many  of  my  experiences  associated  with 
its  development. 


Yes!  I  did  take  a  trip  to  Europe. 


One  of  the  joys  of  my  travel  in  Europe  was  meeting  people 
in  different  countries.  I  wanted  to  know  about  the  way  they 
lived,  what  they  were  doing,  and  what  they  thought.  I  iound 
that  the  dream  of  many  was  to  come  to  America  some  day. 

So  when  we  must  stay  at  home,  we  can  still  travel  by  way 
of  our  books  and  newspapers.  Here,  we  can  do  it  through  our 
very  own  paper,  The  Buttonwillow  Times.  In  writing  this  book 
I  was  absorbed  for  a  long  period.  It  was  a  new  venture  for  me 
which  actually  called  for  a  period  of  semi-seclusion.  Because 
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of  this,  I  have  been  most  appreciative  of  being  able  through  the 
Times  and  its  publisher,  Tony  Pezzi,  to  be  with  you  and  know 
about  you,  vicariously. 

SCHOOLS  THEN  AND  NOW 

At  the  time  I  graduated  from  college  and  returned  as  a 
teacher  to  the  sagebrush  plains,  there  was  no  real  supervision 
of  the  country  schools.  There  was,  however,  a  yearly  visit  by 
the  County  Superintendent.  This  visit,  required  by  law,  was 
just  what  the  word  implies.  It  was  that  and  nothing  more. 
His  observations  were  made  in  something  less  than  half  an 
hour.  In  that  brief  period  he  met  the  teacher  for  the  first  time 
if  she  were  new  to  the  county.  He  did  ascertain  that  the  school 
was  open  and  that  the  children  were  being  taught.  Very  little 
more  could  be  said  to  have  been  accomplished  from  that  annual 
call. 

In  the  early  days,  as  now,  the  teacher  was  of  great  import¬ 
ance  in  caring  for  the  children,  regardless  of  her  methods  of 
instruction.  Most  of  those  teachers  have  passed  on,  and  their 
methods,  too,  have  gone  into  oblivion.  New  teachers  and  new 
methods  have  taken  their  places  to  shape  a  new  world.  Still, 
the  pioneer  teacher  well  deserves  the  throne  civilization  has 
given  her  in  the  history  of  California’s  development.  A  com¬ 
parison  of  the  schools  of  today  and  those  of  yesterday  cannot 
be  made  because  the  advancement  of  education  has  erased  much 
of  the  illiteracy  that  existed  during  the  initial  development  of 
our  valley. 

Many  of  our  earliest  people  took  haven  in  the  far  west  to 
become  cattle  rustlers,  horse  thieves,  claim  jumpers,  and  out¬ 
laws,  until  such  time  as  they  could  be  subdued  and  eventually 
wiped  out.  Schools  could  not  march  on  normally,  for  they 
were  interlocked  too  closely  with  local  habits  and  customs. 
Without  schools,  progress  was  impeded.  It  was  not  that  these 
marauders  directly  molested  the  schools,  for  I  know  of  no  case 
in  which  they  did.  One  of  the  worst  bandits  in  California  his¬ 
tory,  McKinney,  rode  peacefully  with  his  gun  across  his  lap  by 
my  school  window  when  I  was  teaching  in  Glennville.  A  few 
days  later  he  was  killed  in  a  gun  battle  bv  officers  in  Bakers¬ 
field. 

There  was  a  general  damage  inflicted  on  the  country  as  a 
whole  bv  these  lawless  men.  Thev  criss-crossed  the  land,  and 
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their  whereabouts  were  seldom  known  with  any  certainty.  It 
has  not  been  many  years  since  the  last  of  these  met  his  death  in 
our  tair  city  of  Bakersfield.  As  a  school  girl  and  an  early 
teacher,  I  grew  up  with  my  ears  close  to  the  tales  of  these 
marauders.  I  attended  schools  that  were  as  incomplete  as  the 
country  in  which  they  stood.  Yet  these  institutions,  miserable 
as  they  were,  cradled  education  and  advanced  the  civilization 
which  we  see  today  in  our  county. 

One  of  these  primitive  schools,  called  Hogan,  sprang  up  in 
the  sagebrush.  Hogan  was  a  man  who  had  spent  quite  a  bit  of 
money  in  developing  the  ranch  on  which  I  lived.  This  was  the 
first  school  I  ever  attended.  The  first  teacher,  and  I  believe 
the  only  one  to  come  there,  was  Miss  Kuney.  I  do  not  remem¬ 
ber  where  she  came  from,  only  that  she  lived  and  tried  to  teach 
in  a  forsaken  land.  It  was  primitive  and  drab  and  remains  in 
my  memory  only  as  a  symbol  of  early  education. 

Sometimes  she  rode  away  with  my  mother.  One  day  they 
came  home,  and  Miss  Kuney  was  carefully  guarding  some  eggs 
in  her  lap.  Nature  designed  them  to  hatch  chickens.  There 
were  fifteen  in  the  clutch,  and  that  was  the  number  a  hen  was 
supposed  to  be  able  to  incubate  in  those  days.  Like  all  children 
whose  mothers  have  just  returned,  I  was  standing  close.  I 
heard  a  great  amount  of  chatter,  the  way  ladies  do,  over  small 
matters.  Miss  Kuney  was  enjoying  the  jubilation  and  beaming¬ 
ly  she  said,  “Oh !  Yes,  we’re  going  to  have  some  little  turkeys !” 

Of  course,  I  knew  better.  I  knew  a  little  turkey  would 
never  come  from  one  of  those  eggst  even  if  my  teacher  had  said 
so.  I  knew  biology  well  enough  to  believe  that  not  one  egg 
would  hatch,  anyway.  I  remember  very  little  of  this  school.  In 
fact,  I  learned  more  in  the  old  Hogan  barn,  beneath  its  sun 
bleached  shakes,  than  I  did  in  the  school  that  bore  the  same 
name.  I  do  remember  standing  wearily  by  the  teacher’s  lap 
while  she  held  the  book  and  pointed,  and  I  puzzled  the  situation. 
My  interest  waned  quickly.  I  was  not  happy  in  that  school. 

I  presume  I  acquired  a  mental  block  right  then  and  there.  1 
know  that  we  still  find  children  who  develop  a  block  before  it 
can  be  detected,  and  that  this  can  happen  very  quickly  it  a  child 
is  not  interested;  then  his  learning  ability  may  be  greatly  dam¬ 
aged.  He  may  even  be  called  a  retarded  child.  It  seems  to  me 
that  this  may  happen  to  a  bright  child  as  quickly  as  it  does  to  a 
plodder,  since  there  is  often  a  lack  of  interest  in  both  cases. 
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Sometimes  these  children  are  pushed  aside  and  become  recon¬ 
ciled  to  the  belief  that  they  are  inferior. 

These  children  take  special  attention,  and  since  the  schools 
are  crowded,  the  teacher  has  little  time  to  give  this  extra  atten¬ 
tion.  In  some  larger  schools,  special  consultants  are  provided 
to  help  in  this  work.  However,  a  mother  should  be  the  first  one 
to  know  when  her  child  is  having  trouble.  Although  she  may 
not  be  well  enough  trained  to  instruct  him,  she  may  be  able  to 
spark  his  interest,  and  there  are  many  ways  to  do  this. 

In  my  time  as  a  teacher,  I  had  several  severe  cases  in  which 
children  had  become  stagnant  in  their  learning.  They  feared  to 
touch  a  pencil.  In  these  cases  I  put  my  hand  over  theirs,  and  to¬ 
gether  we  made  marks.  Two  of  these  were  bovs  about  fourteen 
years  old.  Schools  back  in  my  day  were  not  able  to  kick  up  as 
much  educational  dust  as  were  the  doggies  on  the  trails,  so  I 
went  with  the  doggies,  and  too  long,  I  stayed  there.  Interest 
awakened  in  me  at  the  age  of  twenty  when  I  graduated  from 
grade  school. 

When  a  child  experiences  the  loss  of  interest,  and  his 
parents  keep  him  in  school  without  correcting  or  discovering 
the  trouble,  the  child  may  become  a  problem  to  education  or 
even  a  delinquent.  Of  course,  the  parent  hopes  and  believes 
that  time  and  schooling  will  provide  the  necessary  interest.  All 
children  do  not  become  delinquents  when  poorly  schooled,  but 
the  number  who  do  is  alarming. 

When  I  speak  of  schools,  I  usually  mean  schools  as  I  knew 
them,  both  as  a  pupil  and  later,  as  a  teacher.  The  pioneer  child 
did  not  have  to  hurdle  the  barriers  that  children  face  today. 
Life  was  not  so  intense.  He  picked  up  his  lunch  and  a  biscuit 
and  went  quietly  to  school.  He  had  a  liberal  amount  of  muscu¬ 
lar  activity  along  with  his  schooling.  In  simple  surroundings, 
he  shared  adventure  in  mental  pictures  of  the  future  without 
the  full  realization  of  what  was  to  come.  He  had  disturbing 
emotions  which  he  did  not  understand,  but  he  felt  no  duress 
from  them. 

The  same  thought  cannot  necessarily  be  said  of  today ’s 
children.  The  children  of  this  era  have  been  developing  under 
the  disturbing  throb  of  the  world  about  them.  To  satisfy  them, 
their  lives  must  be  an  endless  holiday  of  adventure.  Tension 
sometimes  erupts,  and  a  new  child,  the  delinquent,  is  born. 
With  him  have  come  new  problems. 
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BURIED  GEESE! 

All  my  life  i  have  dressed  wild  game  of  many  kinds  and, 
yes,  cooked  them  in  many  different  ways.  My  boys  are  fond  of 
hunting  and  have  crawled,  I  would  say,  for  miles  in  their  life¬ 
times  to  get  within  shooting  range  of  geese  and  ducks.  Duck 
hunting  is  not  so  difficult  because  there  are  blinds  in  which  to 
hide.  Geese  and  cranes  are  usually  out  in  the  open,  in  grain 
fields  or  freak  grassy  spots,  and  they  are  constantly  on  the 
alert  to  any  danger.  The  boys  are  quite  elated  when  they  bag 
these  wary  birds. 

One  day  Cecil  came  in  with  eight  big  specimens.  Usually, 
all  game  hung  in  my  walk-in  box  until  dressed,  whether  it  be 
animal  or  fowl.  After  looking  those  birds  over,  I  decided  they 
were  not  fat  enough  to  be  cooked.  From  experience  I  knew 
that  a  wild  goose  is  not  good  eating  when  he  has  been  dining  on 
poor  wild  grass,  but  if  he  has  come  from  grain  or  rice  fields, 
he  is  delicious.  Meat,  of  course,  was  never  a  scarcity  with  us, 
so  I  could  see  no  reason  that  I  should  bother  going  to  the  trouble 
to  pick  and  dress  these  birds.  I  was  somewhat  afraid  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  them,  but  I  thought  the  boys  were  so  busy  they  would 
soon  forget  about  the  geese. 

Mr.  Tracy  had  taught  the  boys  when  they  were  young  that 
they  must  dress  all  the  game  they  killed.  This,  of  course,  was 
the  correct  method,  but  now  since  they  were  so  busy,  I  had  been 
glad  to  fill  in.  However,  the  trick  I  am  about  to  relate  should 
never  happen  to  anyone. 

I  decided  to  dispose  of  the  birds,  uncooked.  Picking  out  a 
proper  spot,  I  instructed  the  gardner  to  dig  a  deep  hole  and 
bury  the  geese  for  me.  Unfortunately,  he  decided  to  do  differ¬ 
ently,  without  telling  me.  He  thought  the  geese  would  be  good 
eating  and  that  it  would  do  no  harm  if  he  and  his  friends  had  a 
feast. 

A  day  went  by,  and  it  seemed  all  would  be  well  with  me  and 
my  plan.  Then  Cecil  called  and  said  he  was  coming  over  to 
measure  the  wing  spread  of  the  geese,  to  examine  the  buckshot 
which  had  brought  them  down,  and  for  several  other  things 
hunters  like  to  exhilarate  about.  1  spoke  a  few  choice  phrases 
trying  to  discourage  him,  but  without  success.  So  T  simply 
said,  “ Cecil,  I  buried  them.”  If  ever  I  heard  exhortation,  I 
heard  it  then.  ‘ 4  Mother !  You  buried  'em !  What  in  the  world  ! 
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All  mv  life  you  have  cooked  and  cared  for  our  game.’’  Of 
course,  1  gave  all  the  excuses  I  could  think  of,  but  they  were  not 
getting  me  by  very  well.  So  I  said,  “Now  Cecil,  the  birds  are 
not  really  hurt;  the  ground  is  cold,  and  they  were  only  put 
away  yesterday.  We  will  just  dig  them  up.  ’  ’ 

Securing  a  shovel,  I  prepared  to  exhume  them.  On  reach¬ 
ing  the  spot  where  I  had  told  Sanders,  the  gardner,  to  dig  the 
hole,  I  found  the  ground  was  undisturbed.  No  hole  had  been 
dug!  Next,  I  took  down  the  phone  to  get  in  touch  with  Sanders 
to  see  if  I  could  locate  the  missing  birds.  He  could  tell  by  my 
voice  that  something  had  gone  wrong.  He  stammered  out  that 
he  didn’t  have  the  geese,  for  he  had  already  given  them  to  some 
other  parties.  Thus  I  learned  another  solid  lesson  of  life,  that 
a  goose  in  the  walk-in  is  worth  two  in  the  ground. 

THE  COWBOY  HAS  CHANGED 

Observed  no  more  on  dusty  trails  is  the  cowboy  of  old.  I 
watched  him  pass  into  obscurity  and  then,  quietly,  into  oblivion. 
No  history  of  pioneer  days  in  California  should  leave  him  out, 
for  though  he  is  now  obsolete,  his  occupancy  of  the  early  days 
in  the  West  should  be  observed.  Occasional  were  his  visits,  but 
never  were  they  offensive.  He  occupied  the  saddle  from  dawn 
to  dark,  and  often  his  saddle  blanket  was  his  bed  and  the  saddle, 
his  pillow.  Along  with  the  miner,  because  of  his  strength  and 
stability,  lie  is  classed  with  authentic  western  tradition. 

However,  much  of  his  true  history  has  been  obscured  by 
the  obdurate  way  in  which  the  movies  portray  him  on  the  screen, 
dressed  in  a  wardrobe  which  is  contrary  to  the  customs  of  pio¬ 
neer  days.  It  is  true  that  he  had  a  style  of  his  own  design,  but 
it  was  not  because  he  was  seeking  glamour.  It  was  the  style 
that  would  best  fit  the  work  to  be  done,  designed  for  the  com- 
f ort  and  convenience  of  man  and  beast. 

All  cowboy  camps  did  not  look  alike,  just  as  people’s  homes 
do  not  look  alike.  In  general,  they  had  the  appearance  of  some 
system  of  neatness;  although  always  rough,  they  were  never 
dirty.  These  camps  contained  only  the  bare  necessities.  Horses 
and  saddles  were  well  cared  for.  A  cowboy  never  carried  a  can¬ 
teen,  for  if  he  drank,  his  horse  must  also  drink.  I  never  saw  a 
cowboy  riding  fast  except  when  he  was  bringing  an  animal  back 
into  the  bunch.  This  was  done  quickly  to  avoid  a  stampede.  A 
horse  seemed  to  know  as  much  about  driving  cattle  as  his  master 
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and  was  always  alert  to  obey  the  feel  of  the  rein,  or  the  touch 
of  a  spur.  Henry  Miller  never  wanted  the  early  cowboy  or 
settler  to  go  hungry  for  the  want  of  meat,  so  a  line  of  jerky  was 
often  seen  close  to  a  cowboy’s  camp. 

When  I  say  the  cowboy  has  vanished,  I  mean  only  as  a  pro¬ 
fession.  Many  of  our  farmers  who  have  continued  with  the 
cattle  are  expert  cowboys  with  respect  to  riding,  handling  their 
horses,  and  throwing  a  rope.  They  have  arenas  with  lights 
where  they  hold  practice  sessions  after  working  hours  and  on 
holidays.  Modern  methods  have  not  yet  decreed  that  the  cow¬ 
man  relinquish  many  of  the  range  techniques.  However,  this 
is  not  true  for  general  routine  work  in  the  corral.  Convenient 
cattle  corrals  and  chutes  have  automatic  devices  which  lighten 
the  operations.  At  the  Tracy  Banch  the  branding  iron  is  still 
in  use,  but  even  this,  in  some  corrals,  is  done  automatically.  At 
the  scales  the  cattle  man  now  uses  a  small  device  which  he  can 
hold  in  his  hand  to  add,  subtract,  and  divide  the  operative  re¬ 
sults  of  cattle  bought  or  sold. 

We  are  using  our  pasture  ranges  less  and  less  as  we  find 
that  putting  this  land  under  irrigation  and  planting  it  in  forage 
crops  has  been  to  our  advantage.  But  it  seems  this,  too,  is  be¬ 
coming  obsolete,  and  it  may  not  be  long  before  the  cow  will  not 
need  her  cud.  T  was  introduced  recently  to  what  looked  like  a 
large  bright  green  compressed  bead,  and  that  was  exactly  what 
it  was.  It  is  not  on  the  market  yet,  but  that  time  is  near  enough 
that  we  are  being  sold  on  the  facts.  I  do  not  know  yet,  but  I 
believe  that  bead  or  cake  is  taken  from  the  field  and  made  into 
a  dish  which  is  appetizing  to  the  bovine  family. 

For  several  years,  since  Shafter  and  Wasco  have  become 
noted  for  their  potato  harvest,  the  farmers  have  used  the  cull 
potatoes  to  feed  stock.  The  Buttonwillow  area  where  we  live  is 
conveniently  near.  The  growers  dump  these  small  potatoes, 
tons  of  them,  on  the  plains  to  dry  in  the  summer  heat.  They  are 
then  sold  by  the  ton  to  the  stock  farmers.  After  being  dried, 
they  are  more  nearly  like  rocks  than  potatoes.  They  are  fed  in 
troughs,  and  the  cattle  relish  them. 

WHAT  TS  GOOD  FOB  THE  GOOSE  IS  GOOD  FOB 

THE  COTTON  FABMEB 

In  recent  years  a  new  type  of  transient  labor  has  appeared 
in  our  cotton  fields.  For  the  first  time  in  county  history  some 
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growers  have  reversed  the  practice  of  replacing  field  labor 
with  machines,  at  least  in  one  phase  of  cotton  production  and 
weed  eradication.  Grass,  particularly  nut  grass,  was  just  about 
to  take  over  our  cotton  fields. 

The  use  of  geese  in  cotton,  sugar  beet  and  potato  fields  is 
nothing  new  in  our  country.  The  Old  South  has  used  the  goose 
for  weed  control  for  a  number  of  years.  Experiences  in  other 
areas  indicated  that  the  waddlers  were  good  for  only  one  sea¬ 
son.  After  that  they  were  apt  to  ignore  the  fact  that  cotton  is  a 
cash  crop  and  destroy  the  young  plants  along  with  the  weeds 
and  grass.  Growers  say  that  geese,  however,  will  never  replace 
the  cultivator  or  do  away  with  cotton  thinning. 

Our  shipment  of  twenty-one  hundred  Chinese  White  Geese 
was  loaded  into  trucks  in  New  Mexico  on  a  Friday  morning 
and  unloaded  at  the  ranch  the  following  Monday  noon.  The 
birds  were  in  the  down  stage,  covered  with  sprouting  wing  and 
tail  feathers.  This  meant  they  were  five  weeks  old  and  were 
called  goslings.  To  avoid  injury,  they  were  handled  by  the 
neck  and  not  by  the  legs. 

While  the  birds  arrived  in  good,  but  hungry  condition,  they 
were  much  in  need  of  a  bath.  The  ranch  management,  antici¬ 
pating  this,  had  a  bath  tub  ready  which  was  large  enough  for 
the  whole  enduring  flock.  A  half  mile  ditch  of  fresh  water  was 
the  tub,  and  it  was  quickly  and  enthusiastically  used  by  all.  In 
they  plunged,  resembling  a  living  white  ribbon  moving  up  and 
down  the  ditch.  They  bathed  and  swam  vigorously  all  after¬ 
noon.  There  were  occasional  resting  and  diving  periods.  The 
lush  green  nut  grass  along  the  banks  furnished  ample,  but  tem¬ 
porary,  nourishment  for  their  lusty  appetites. 

By  the  following  morning  the  newcomers  were  rested  and 
ready  to  go.  They  were  promptly  introduced  to  a  six  hundred 
acre  field  of  cotton,  heavily  infested  with  grass  and  weeds. 
Marching  like  soldiers,  they  started  down  the  rows  of  cotton, 
taking  a  nip  here  and  a  nip  there.  To  a  bystander  it  was  fasci¬ 
nating  to  see  those  busy  bodies  go  to  work,  showing  a  marked 
preference  for  the  grass.  While  they  nipped  the  grass  to  the 
ground,  they  ignored  the  broad  leafed  cotton  plant.  Later, 
some  grain  was  fed  the  geese  to  supplement  their  grass  diet. 
Their  action  gave  the  cotton  grower  a  feeling  of  genuine  satis¬ 
faction  and  an  admiration  for  these  tiny  helpers.  Their  job  was 
to  control  grasses  and  weeds  that  clung  so  close  to  the  cotton 
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plants  that  they  could  not  be  eliminated  by  machine  cultivation. 
The  strong-necked  bird  simply  tugged  the  unwanted  weed  and 
grass  from  around  the  cotton  plants,  all  the  time  regarding  the 
cotton  as  being  an  unsatisfactory  diet  for  him. 

They  traveled  down  the  rows,  seldom  doubling  back  and 
always  on  the  move.  Reaching  the  end  of  the  field,  each  took  a 
short  dip  in  the  irrigation  water,  provided  partially  for  their 
benefit,  and  then  set  off  again  down  another  row.  On  the  Tracy 
Ranch  a  goose  herder  on  horse  back  rode  through  the  fields  to 
keep  the  geese  in  their  proper  place  and  also  to  prod  those 
which  were  reluctant  to  leave  the  cool  waters  of  the  canal.  It 
was  the  intention  of  the  owners,  when  the  first  field  was  cleaned 
up,  to  move  them  on  to  a  new  location  where  a  professional 


Geese  take  a  dip  in  the  cool  ditch  waters  after  a  long  day  of  cleaning 

the  cotton  fields  of  nut  grass. 


sheep  herder  with  his  trained  dogs  took  over  the  complete  caie 
of  the  flock.  Both  were  needed  to  ward  off  coyotes  and  stray 

dogs. 

Tanks  of  fresh  water  as  well  as  shade  during  the  heat  of 
the  day  were  strict  requirements  in  goose  culture.  While  then 
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had  been  a  trend  toward  using  geese  in  the  cotton  fields  in 
other  locations,  this  shipment  was  the  first  to  arrive  in  our 
locality. 

The  price  of  geese  varied  according  to  the  age.  Tracy 
Ranch  paid  three  dollars  per  bird  at  the  gosling  stage.  Under 
contract,  the  bird  seller  re-purchased  the  geese  in  September 
for  market  use.  Under  other  contracts,  the  birds  were  merely 
rented  for  the  season  and  returned  later  to  the  owner  to  be 
processed  and  sold  as  meat  birds. 


CHANGES  ARE  INTERESTING 

The  airplane  has  moved  into  farming  operations  and  its  use 
lias  brought  great  changes  in  agriculture.  When  I  hear  them 
buzzing  overhead,  wheeling  and  turning,  I  can  only  wonder 
what  they  are  doing  this  time.  The  ranch  is  such  a  busy  place 
that  chances  are,  I  will  not  see  anyone  to  tell  me  until  the  mat¬ 
ter  is  forgotten.  They  may  be  just  chasing  a  new  bug  that  has 
made  his  way  into  the  cotton  fields. 

Men  go  about,  constantly  looking  for  a  certain  bug,  and  oc¬ 
casionally  they  find  one.  Other  men  come  to  my  place  and  go 
nosing  about  into  dark  or  shady  places  in  the  garage  and  shub- 
bery.  I  think  perhaps  there  is  too  much  buzzing  in  the  tele¬ 
phone  wires,  so  the  telephone  company  comes  to  see  if  another 
one  of  my  precious  oak  trees  must  be  trimmed  until  it  does  not 
even  look  like  a  tree.  My  trees  are  blamed  for  telephone  irregu¬ 
larities.  A  man  with  a  funny  little  apparatus  in  his  mouth, 
seems  to  be  sucking  up  something  into  the  tube.  The  little 
black  specks  at  the  top  prove  to  be  mosquitoes.  I  have  not  seen 
a  mosquito  about  the  place  for  a  year  or  more,  but  he  finds 
some.  Out  at  the  corner  of  my  chicken  pen  there  has  been  hang¬ 
ing  for  more  than  a  year,  a  funny  little  cage  with  a  light  burn¬ 
ing  in  it.  It  is  there,  I  presume,  to  attract  mosquitoes  and  trap 
them.  Nearby  is  a  pen  of  young  chickens  under  the  supervision 
of  the  county  health  department’s  Encephalitis  Research  Pro¬ 
gram.  Once  a  month,  blood  samples  of  these  chickens  are  taken 
away  to  laboratories  to  be  studied.  Last  year’s  coop  of  chickens 
is  regularly  replaced  with  a  new  set  of  young  birds,  and  the 
same  operation  continues.  The  results  eventually  find  their 
way  to  our  universities  for  study.  The  mosquitoes  are  ground 
up  to  be  further  analyzed. 
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•  ^  ^  I  can  remember  from  the  early  days,  who  was 

comparable  to  one  of  the  present  day,  was  a  person  called 
Lemky.  He  was  a  veterinarian,  supposedly.  He  was  looking 
lor  horses  which  were  affected  with  glandars.  The  only  test 
used  in  that  day  was  looking  to  see  if  the  horse  had  a  runny 
nose.  Most  horses  did,  whether  they  had  glanders  or  not :  and 
so  many  horses  were  killed.  One  morning  while  Lemky  was  en¬ 
joying  his  breakfast,  a  man  walked  in  and  shot  him  dead,  there 
at  the  table.  This  was  an  early  day  example  of  eradication. 

Another  man  I  happen  to  recall  came  through  on  the  train 
and  stopped  off  for  a  short  time  to  alleviate  people  of  trouble¬ 
some  teeth.  Tf  the  tooth  was  too  far  gone,  he  pulled  it,  then 
and  there,  without  the  aid  of  anesthetic.  If  he  wanted  to  save 
the  tooth,  he  pulled  out  the  nerve  and  showed  it  to  you.  His 
patients  screamed  and  groaned  and  kicked  with  pain.  They 
declared  they  had  been  relieved  of  their  heads  instead  of  their 
teeth.  I  had  a  tooth  pulled  by  one  of  these  men,  and  I  know ! 

PIONEER  FOODS 

The  early  westside  pioneers’  diet  was  one  without  vegeta¬ 
bles,  either  fresh  or  canned.  Tt  was  difficult  to  find  soil  good 
enough  to  grow  a  garden.  It  was  difficult,  too,  to  irrigate  since 
the  water  came  from  artesian  wells  and  quickly  flowed  away  in 
large  ditches.  Men  were  too  busy  trying  to  make  a  living,  and 
women  had  their  hands  full  with  the  house  and  with  family  obli¬ 
gations.  Poor  soil  was  usually  the  greatest  drawback.  How¬ 
ever,  around  Delano  where  there  were  hand  pumps,  and  oc¬ 
casionally  a  windmill,  garden  patches  were  seen.  Dried  beans 
and  potatoes  were  as  standard  as  was  dried  cod  fish.  Fruit 
was  seldom  seen. 

If  anything  edible  was  reported  within  miles  around  that 
might  be  taken  free  for  all,  we  took  advantage  Mustard 
greens  which  grew  wild  in  the  flood  water  areas  was  a  good 
example.  When  boiled  like  spinach  with  a  piece  of  pork,  they 
are  quite  edible.  Many  times  in  the  spring  there  were  flushes 
of  water  down  the  channels,  though  not  reaching  flood  condi¬ 
tions,  which  caused  a  rank  growth  of  grasses.  Then  there 
would  appear  a  carpet  of  mushrooms  where  the  water  had 
spread  over  the  flat  rich  land  that  had  formed  below  Poso 
Creek.  These  mushrooms  we  gathered  by  the  tubsfull.  Tt 
seems  to  me  now  some  of  them  were  as  large  as  plates.  Tt  was 
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a  wonderful,  exciting  sight  to  see  them  like  little  white  tents 
scattered  thickly  between  the  cottonwoods  that  grew  in  the  path 
of  the  flood  waters. 

Then  we  would  go  mulberrying  to  bring  home  the  attractive 
purple  berry  clusters  for  my  mother  to  make  pies.  The  pies 
looked  so  delicious,  and  were  such  a  beautiful  tempting  color; 
yet  they  were  always  so  disappointing  to  my  taste.  Two  huge 
old  fig  trees  were  growing  on  the  Cox  and  Clarke  Ranch  near 
the  present  site  of  Wasco.  Though  some  ten  miles  away,  we 
would  go  there  without  permission  and  climb  the  trees  for  figs. 
The  trees  were  in  a  field  quite  a  distance  from  the  house,  so 
they  must  have  been  planted  by  some  earlier  setttler  near  his 
camp.  As  kids  we  always  thought  we  were  stealing  or  sneaking 
these  figs,  and  no  doubt  we  were,  for  our  horses  were  concealed 
by  the  huge  dropping  limbs  under  which  they  could  be  tied. 
However,  our  adventures  to  these  trees  were  few  and  far 
between. 


SEEDS  OF  THE  FUTURE 

Today  I  witnessed  a  bit  of  what  I  have  been  trying  to  leave 
with  you.  One  of  my  grandchildren,  carrying  a  rack  of  ironed 
shirts  in  one  hand  and  a  suit  case  in  the  other,  dropped  in  to  say 
goodbye.  He  was  going  back  to  school  after  the  holiday  vaca¬ 
tion.  A  day  later,  I  was  surprised  to  see  him  home  again.  I  ad¬ 
vanced  my  surprise,  but  received  no  comment.  After  putting  in 
a  day  or  so  working  in  the  ranch  shop,  possibly  on  his  car,  he 
was  off  to  school  again.  Cal  Poly,  in  San  Luis  Obispo,  was  his 
destination.  He  had  previously  taken  his  shirts  there.  Again 
1  was  surprised  to  see  him  back  that  same  week-end.  “Oh!  I 
came  back  to  see  the  Bakersfield  College  football  game.”  Back 
to  school  he  went  after  the  game.  A  week  actually  passed  be¬ 
fore  he  walked  in  again — another  football  game  in  Bakersfield ! 

I  do  not  know  exactly  how  many  miles  lie  between  these  two 
cities,  but  distance,  to  our  young  people,  seems  to  make  very 
little  difference.  All  of  this  seems  most  unusual  to  me  since  I 
returned  home  only  once  in  my  four  years  of  college.  Modern 
schooling  seems  to  be  fast  becoming  a  supplement  to  other  ac¬ 
tivities.  No  doubt  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  education, 
to  keep  up  with  the  times,  will  be  dispersed  by  a  rapid  succes¬ 
sion  of  mechanical  assembly-line  gimmicks  or  maybe  chemical 
soak  up 
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My  brain  becomes  cloudy  just  trying  to  think  how  it  might 
all  come  about.  But  come  it  will,  and  education  will  go  on,  al¬ 
though  perhaps  it  will  become  less  provocative  to  the  student. 
It  might  require  a  second  look  to  anticipate  this  trend  of  brand 
new  angles.  I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  I  am  a  survivor  of  an 
obsolete  day,  just  a  parasitic  occupant  of  this  area  of  brand  new 
angles.  I  am  in  the  business  of  farming,  where  change  is  going- 
on.  Although  I  have  no  love  for  display,  I  like  the  changes  that 
are  happening. 

In  silence  I  try  to  follow  this  changing  program,  wonder¬ 
ing  how  much  we  will  borrow  against  future  incomes  before  the 
end.  My  new  knowledge  is  not  sporatic.  It  comes  first  by  the 
grapevine,  which  means  Ricci’s  Cafe,  and  later  by  pamphlet 
from  the  II.  S.  Government.  The  ink  is  scarcely  dry  where  I 
started  to  explain  exactly  how  to  plant  cotton,  yet  I  must  im¬ 
mediately  report  a  slight  change.  Now  it  is  the  skip  row  plan. 
It  yields  more  cotton,  but  only  uses  half  the  amount  of  land, 
planting  two  rows  and  skipping  two  rows.  This  admits  more 
sunshine  to  more  outside  rows  and  gives  a  larger  yield.  I 
wonder,  4 ‘ What  is  next  in  our  ranch  program?”  I  am  sure  it 
will  be  strange  to  me,  but  a  needed  improvement. 

RETROSPECT 

There  was  a  time  when  I  talked  and  even  planned  some¬ 
thing  for  the  future,  but  as  I  see  it  now,  very  little  can  be  said 
or  done  regarding  that  time.  We  are  in  a  world  of  rapidly 
changing  conditions.  Change  is  going  on  all  about  us,  and  this 
keeps  us  thinking.  In  the  times  we  are  living,  thinking  only 
awakens  us  in  a  slight  degree  because  a  lot  that  is  happening  is 
too  far  ahead  of  our  day  to  be  understood.  Perhaps,  in  the 
end,  the  things  of  which  we  have  no  understanding  will  lead  us 
eventually  to  a  better  and  more  lasting  solution  of  the  life  we 
are  now  living. 

I  believe  the  time  we  consume  in  considering  and  thinking 
is  not  lost.  In  fact,  I  believe  it  is  wise  to  follow  quite  faithfully 
the  art  of  thinking.  Sure,  we  all  have  problems,  but  we  should 
not  let  them  worry  us.  Rather,  we  should  keep  our  minds  in 
gear  for  constructive  thinking.  We  should  think  like  we  pray, 
sincerely.  If  we  can  do  this,  it  will  lead  to  solutions  of  problems 
that  we  could  not  solve  as  readily  otherwise.  Our  thoughts  are 
the  only  escape  we  have,  surrounded  as  we  are  by  the  day’s  ac¬ 
tivities. 
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Most  oi'  us  can  go  to  sleep  at  night,  and  in  the  morning  we 
can  and  do  look  at  the  new  day  with  eyes  that  are  fresh  to  ex¬ 
plore  and  contribute  to  our  minds  an  awareness  of  a  purpose 
which  is  most  satisfying.  But  we  must  also  be  aware  of  and 
wide  awake  to  the  fact  that  nothing  is  standing  still.  Many  ac¬ 
tive  forces  are  constantly  presenting  new  mediums  and  craft- 
manships  that  may  completely  change  our  way  of  life.  I  believe 
this  is  more  exciting  and  challenging  to  me  than  to  those  who 
have  come  along  later  and  missed  the  grueling  years  of  the 
earlier  pioneer  life  such  as  lived  in  the  wild  blue  yonder.  Self 
knowledge  not  only  came  slowly,  it  came  accidently.  The  deep 
inner  feelings  of  the  cow  trail  days,  rich  though  they  were  in 
the  background  of  outdoor  vigor,  left  no  room  for  a  young  mind 
to  believe  the  world  could  or  would  ever  be  any  different.  How¬ 
ever,  simple  as  life  was,  everything  I  did  or  learned  from  my 
early  day  experiences  gave  me  the  courage  as  well  as  the  confi¬ 
dence  to  do  the  things  I  wanted  to  do  then  and  later. 

Today  I  live  a  simpler  and  more  gentle  way  of  life  because 
of  what  has  been  happening  all  around  me.  People  of  today 
may  wonder  how  we  got  along  or  managed  in  a  totally  different 
world.  It  was  a  busy  world  then  as  now  with  more  real  labor 
expended.  We  did  not  see  the  world  of  transition  coming,  for 
our  shoulders  were  ever  to  the  wheel,  pushing  forward  against 
the  obstinate  shackles  that  were  holding  us  back.  We  possessed 
about  the  same  things  other  families  had  who  had  taken  up  life 
on  the  frontier.  Observable  was  the  fringed  top  buggy,  the 
windmill,  the  back  door  pump,  the  outhouse,  the  washboard, 
wood  pile,  churn  and  butter  paddle,  fly  trap,  coal  oil  lamp,  and 
cradle.  Ours  was  a  large  cold  house  until  fires  started  in  the 
morning.  Six  offsprings  had  to  be  cared  for.  The  dinner  bell 
.jangled  to  a  lively  tune  three  times  daily ;  one  was  very  early  in 
the  morning  for  the  day  started  at  four  a.m.  Compared  to 
times  now,  life  was  a  treadmill,  but  there  was  no  other  way  until 
the  dawn  of  a  new  day  in  the  annals  of  time.  While  a  life  of 
such  obscurity  now  would  be  one  of  oblivion,  our  life  was  one  of 
amity.  There  is  no  substitute  for  clean  simple  living 

A  DREAM  UNFULFILLED 

1  would  liked  to  have  taken  a  trip  to  the  northern  part  of 
the  San  Joaquin  Valiev  and  re-visit  my  birthplace;  to  view 
again  those  rolling  hills  that  live  in  my  memory  only  as  seen 
through  the  eyes  of  a  child  too  young  to  see  beyond.  I  wanted 
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to  view  them  through  the  eyes  of  one  who  has  lived  the  greater 
part  of  a  century. 

The  hills,  I  am  sure,  are  still  there,  also  the  creek  with  all 
of  those  pretty  rocks,  but  little  of  anything  else  that  I  used  to 
know.  My  mother  and  father,  all  of  my  sisters  except  the  one 
who  was  born  in  Kern  County,  and  my  brother  will  be  there  in 
a  dim  memory.  But  they  will  be  there,  and  I  will  see  them  as 
we  lived  then.  We  will  surely  play  blind  man’s  bluff  with  my 
blind  sister  in  the  center  as  we  circle  around,  laughing  in  glee, 
not  realizing  what  this  darkness  meant  to  her,  not  knowing  that 
it  was  robbing  her  life  of  the  joy  we  were  having. 

The  men  who  ate  at  the  long  table  will  be  there,  and  I  know 
I  will  see  the  fine  gambling  man  with  his  cane  and  fancy  dress. 
As  I  walk  along  the  creek  bank,  I  will  undoubtedly  meet  that 
scarry  old  pig  with  the  head  of  a  fish.  My  rock  chickens  are 
scattered,  but  they  will  reassemble  and  take  their  places  the 
second  my  eyes  are  closed.  My  grandmother  will  be  sitting  on 
the  old  cracker  box,  tired  out  from  searching  for  a  lost  little 
girl,  not  knowing  that  she  was  curled  up  inside  the  box,  fast 
asleep. 

I  will  look  for  my  train  friends,  and  perhaps  I  will  see  a 
little  girl  running  along,  eagerly  clutching  a  tiny  bouquet  of 
wilted  wild  flowers.  Will  my  mother’s  geraniums  be  in  bloom 
across  the  front  of  our  unpainted  house?  I  remember  how  they 
perished  long  ago  when  we  first  attempted  to  beautify  our  new 
home  on  the  alkali  plains.  But  they  will  take  their  place  as  of 
old,  I  am  sure,  because  on  this  trip  I  am  going  to  dream  a  little 
and  bring  all  of  this  early  life  back.  Even  the  Chinese  gardens 
and  their  faithful  caretakers  will  live  again.  Those  bewitching 
gourd  vines  will  climb  over  the  little  shacks.  And  how  about 
Billy  the  goat?  Oh,  don’t  worry  about  Billy;  he  will  be  right 
there  on  that  same  pile  of  hay  in  the  deep  shadow  of  the  barn, 
and  I  will  still  be  afraid  when  his  hoofs  start  pounding  behind 
me.  Yes,  this  is  a  dream  unfulfilled,  for  writing  my  book  has 
kept  me  too  busy  to  make  the  trip. 

PROFITABLE  YEARS 

The  passing  of  many  years  has  dimmed  most  of  my 
troubles,  and  much  of  the  damage  they  may  have  done  can  well 
be  forgotten.  It  may  be,  too,  that  the  crossfire  of  my  adver¬ 
saries  in  this  busy  world  has  likewise  dimmed.  All  my  years 
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have  been  profitable  ones.  They  taught  me  how  to  live  a  valued 
life.  They  taught  me  what  I  had  to  learn  and  know  about  in 
order  to  grow  up. 

In  all  the  hidden  corners,  adversaries  were  lurking;  some 
emerged  as  obstacles.  For  this  reason  we  should  have  a  phil¬ 
osophy  to  guide  us  along  the  way,  one  to  live  by.  My  philosophy 
has  grown  with  these  years.  Simply  it  is  this,  “Profit  from 
each  experience  and  from  each  year  so  as  to  better  judge  and 
prepare  for  each  approaching  hurdle.” 

TTME  OHANGETH  ALL 

While  sitting  here  alone  and  writing  my  thoughts  of  the 
past,  1  am  quite  aware  of  the  financial  security  that  surrounds 
me.  The  world  around  is  green.  Looking  down  the  mile-long 
rows  of  cotton,  1  see  wild  flowers,  people  picknicing,  and  happy 
children  playing.  Suddenly,  I  realize  these  things  are  not 
really  there  at  all.  They  were  once,  but  now  there  are  just  rows 
of  cotton,  crop  after  crop,  miles  of  these  abundant  fields. 

WHAT’S  MY  JOB? 

One  morning  after  I  was  well  along  in  years,  and  somewhat 
out  of  the  activities  of  the  ranch  affairs,  a  truck  drove  up 
loaded  with  wood,  kettles,  posts,  a  good  supply  of  dry  beans, 
and  many  loaves  of  bread.  My  sons  had  planned  a  little  rabbit 
drive  of  their  own.  Would  I  board  the  truck  and  prepare  lunch 
for  about  one  hundred  men?  It  seems  the  boys  were  develop¬ 
ing  some  land  that  lay  apart  from  the  main  area  of  the  Tracy 
Ranch  operations.  The  habitat  of  those  rabbit  pests  was  a  vast 
area  of  sage  brush  near  by.  Though  a  cotton  crop  had  been 
planted,  and  while  cotton  is  not  a  favorite  food  for  them,  they 
enjoy  nipping  it  off,  seemingly  just  for  fun.  As  usual,  the  rab¬ 
bits  were  continuing  their  destruction. 

I  agreed  to  be  their  desert  cook  and  climbed  in.  When  we 
reached  the  area,  two  posts  were  set  and  two  large  black  kettles 
were  suspended  between  them  for  the  beans  and  coffee.  A 
bench,  piled  high  with  loaves  of  French  bread,  a  supply  of  picnic 
spoons,  paper  cups,  sugar,  and  salt,  completed  my  work  area.  A 
load  of  old  tires  piled  nearby  was  to  be  used  for  my  signal  fire 
so  they  could  locate  my  position  in  the  field.  Tt  kept  me  very 
busy  getting  a  lunch  ready  for  so  many. 
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Toward  noon,  I  saw  the  army  advancing  and  shooting  their 
guns  as  they  jumped  the  rabbits  from  all  sides.  It  was  good  to 
see  hungry  men  eat  as  heartily  as  those  did  after  that  drive.  It 
makes  you  believe  there  is  still  a  lot  of  pioneer  spirit  left  in  our 
men,  and  that  there  is  still  an  important  job  for  me. 


COMPOST 

I  first  became  interested  in  compost  about  the  same  time  I 
became  interested  in  Camellias  and  began  to  think  about  their 
culture.  There  was  no  real  farm  compost  available  for  the  first 
Camellias  I  planted.  However,  there  were  several  dead  sheep 
close  by  which  is  usual  wherever  sheep  are  pastured.  I  decided 
to  bury  these  carcasses  in  trenches  beneath  my  plants.  After 
all,  centuries  ago  Indians  planted  a  fish  to  each  hill  of  corn.  It 
occurred  to  me,  animals  and  fish  were  really  compost  in  the  long 
run,  so  in  using  a  whole  sheep  for  each  Camellia,  I  followed  an 
ancient  rule. 

For  my  oak  trees,  some  of  which  reached  a  height  of  thirty- 
five  feet  in  five  years,  I  dug  deep  large  holes  and  piled  in  sheep 
and  rabbits.  The  boys  at  that  time  were  shooting  rabbits  by 
spotlight  after  dark,  so  I  had  each  night’s  kill  dropped  into  pre¬ 
pared  holes.  After  filling  in  the  hole  with  good  top  soil,  I  laid 
an  acorn  on  top,  covered  it,  and  kept  it  well  watered. 

To  go  back  to  my  compost  pile,  I  noticed  that  in  moving 
some  baled  hay,  a  number  of  bales  got  broken.  1  had  these 
damaged  bales  brought  in.  In  addition,  I  had  the  ranch  truck 
bring  a  load  of  manure  from  the  cattle  corrals  and  dump  it  on 
the  hay.  Next,  I  set  a  sprinkler  on  top  and  let  it  run  until  the 
pile  was  thoroughly  soaked.  I  continued  this  operation  until  I 
had  a  good  size  stack.  Then  the  pile  was  closely  covered  with  a 
black  plastic  tarpaulin  and  forgotten.  The  manure  contained  the 
necessary  bacteria,  and  in  time,  the  hay  rotted  into  excellent 
compost.  After  the  tarp  was  removed  I  continued  to  put  the 
sprinkler  on  the  pile,  causing  it  to  sink  lower  and  lower  as  time 
went  on  and  decay  set  in.  This  was  the  compost  I  later  used  on 
mv  garden  of  camellias.  However,  in  my  enthusiasm,  I  had  made 
so  much  compost  that  the  amount  T  used  barely  made  a  dent  in 
the  pile.  Two  bad  falls,  a  broken  shoulder,  and  a  broken  arm 
greatly  reduced  my  activity.  Now  I  go  out  to  the  pile  and  plant 
my  seeds  in  this  debris  of  rough,  uneven  material  and  get  a 
great  satisfaction  in  seeing  what  it  produces.  Over  three  thous- 
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and  gourds  were  produced  in  this  same  pile  of  compost.  It 
seemed  to  maintain  its  potent  fertility  with  nothing  else  added. 

One  year  1  tried  filling  old  oil  drums  with  the  compost  and 
then  planting  my  cucumbers  in  them.  The  sun,  shining  on  the 
iron  barrels,  gave  much  extra  warmth,  and  these  vines  grew 
ahead  of  those  in  the  compost  pile.  The  health  magazines  now 
advertise  vegetables  grown  in  large  composted  gardens,  so, 
perhaps,  some  of  my  experiments  have  helped  in  a  small  way. 

GOURDS  GREW  ALL  AROUND 

Since  my  childhood,  gourds  have  been  interesting  to  me, 
but  I  had  an  unhappy  experience  with  the  first  ones  I  raised.  I 
planted  a  few  seeds  in  my  garden  on  Jerry  Slough.  The  one 
seed  that  decided  to  come  up  was  close  to  a  beautiful  and  cher¬ 
ished  magnolia.  If  you  have  never  raised  gourds,  you  should 
observe  their  rate  of  growth,  especially  if  you  have  fussed  with 
plants  that  did  not  take  off  to  your  satisfaction.  My  original 
gourd  vine  and  the  tree  I  mentioned  were  in  back  of  the  garage 
where  I  did  not  go  very  often. 

The  first  time  I  decided  to  investigate,  the  vigorous  little 
gourd  vine  had  reached  the  base  of  the  tree  and  started  up,  a 
thing  they  love  to  do.  1  thought  how  fine ;  it  has  a  nice  tall  tree 
to  climb,  but  it  will  never  be  able  to  reach  the  top.  Then  I  left 
and  was  busy  with  many  things  that  needed  my  attention.  When 
I  returned  some  weeks  later,  Jack  and  his  Beanstalk  could  not 
compete  with  my  gourd  vine.  It  was  not  only  to  the  top,  but  I 
was  delighted  to  see  baby  gourds  forming  along  the  vine.  I 
still  was  not  alarmed,  for  at  that  time,  I  did  not  know  my 
gourds. 

The  next  time  I  made  a  visit  to  this  rampant  runaway,  I 
was  really  astonished  and  even  alarmed.  The  unfettered  vine 
had  gone  through  a  side  door  and  had  twined  itself  around  the 
wheel  of  my  car.  Those  baby  gourds  had  increased  in  size  and 
weight  until  the  limbs  of  my  cherished  magnolia  could  no  longer 
bear  the  burden  and  were  bending  low.  I  braced  the  tree  as 
best  I  could  and  decided  to  let  the  fruit  mature.  Later,  when 
the  weight  was  taken  from  the  tree,  its  branches  had  no  inclina- 
to  take  their  original  shape,  and  it  remained  bent  and  unshape¬ 
ly.  I  procured  poles  and  ropes  and  put  the  arms  of  the  tree  in 
traction,  giving  it  a  little  surgery  besides.  Finally,  the  tree  re- 
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coveied.  Piom  then  on  I  was  very  careful  where  I  planted 
gouids,  never  in  my  flower  garden.  Now,  T  have  a  compost  pile 
where  they  love  to  grow. 

Once  1  produced  three  thousand  mature  gourds  because  of 
a  notion  that  the  Lady  Lions  had  to  use  them  as  table  decora¬ 
tions  for  their  big  annual  Chamber  of  Commerce  banquet.  My 
daughter,  Martha,  joined  the  delegation  to  produce  the  needed 
items.  While  Martha  is  a  person  for  whom  everything  she 
touched  must  be  a  success,  I  had  some  misgivings  about  her 
ability  as  a  gardener.  I  must  give  her  credit,  though,  for  she  did 
produce  her  quota  of  gourds.  It  mattered  little  that  Jack  kept 
his  agricultural  eye  on  the  gourd  patch  and  gave  it  water  when 
required.  The  gourds,  he  said,  ran  wild  over  the  sheds,  fences 
and  trees,  but  this  mattered  little  as  they  were  in  or  near  the 
tractor  yard.  He  was  very  fortunate  if  he  was  able  to  use  any 
of  this  machinery  for  awhile,  for  the  gourds  certainly  grew  all 
around . 

At  harvest  time  in  1961,  my  patch  produced  three  thousand 
gourds,  all  to  be  picked  and  stored.  It  required  two  workers 
two  days  to  pick  and  bring  them  in  by  wheelbarrow  loads.  T 
continued  to  give  away  to  my  friends  as  manv  as  thev  could 
carry,  but  hundreds  still  remained. 

Then  something  unexpected  happened  to  the  gourd  over¬ 
population.  Martha,  an  artist  by  profession  and  a  very  good 
one,  cast  her  eye  on  this  over-production  of  shapely  and  twisted 
monstrosities  that  both  she  and  I  had  produced  in  over  abund¬ 
ance.  The  gourds  started  going  to  school.  The  children  were 
delighted  with  the  new  additions.  Their  imaginations  created 
enough  ferocious  wild  animals  to  stock  a  zoo  of  unusual  pro¬ 
portions.  If  one  examined  those  creations  closely,  he  could  note 
that  many  seeds  had  been  used  very  effectively.  I  so  enjoyed 
seeing  these  children  so  interested  in  using  my  gourds  that  I 
joined  them  that  summer  in  saving  seeds  of  various  kinds  and 
sizes.  I  had  numerous  jars  and  cans  sitting  about,  and  as  they 
fermented,  the  seeds  separated  from  the  pulp.  I  washed  and 
dried  them,  and  stored  them  in  jars  and  bottles  to  go  to  school. 

I  had  containers  of  fermenting  seeds  on  the  kitchen  sink,  in  the 
window,  in  the  patio,  in  every  place  where  I  could  watch  and 
process  them  at  the  proper  time.  It  delighted  me  to  see  what 
the  children  were  able  to  do  in  the  creation  of  mosaics  and  ani¬ 
mals  with  one  of  nature’s  gifts.  I  always  found  it  a  pleasure  to 
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work  for  and  with  ambitious  boys  and  girls.  So  long  as  they 
needed  gourds  and  seeds,  egg  shells,  or  anything  I  could  pro¬ 
duce,  I  would  enjoy  being  a  partner  in  their  art  department. 
This  year  I  am  raising  a  gourd  called  Hercule’s  Club,  and  I  hope 
to  pass  them  along  in  time.  Then  I’ll  await  the  results  of  the  art 
department  in  the  Buttonwillow  Elementary  School. 

If  you  examined  closely  some  of  those  dinosaur  monsters, 
turtles,  and  reptiles,  you  would  find  that  those  scales  are 
camouflage.  Under  the  varnish  and  paint,  you  might  observe 
that  the  long  graceful  neck  and  plump  sides  were  once  a 
Ilercule’s  Club  gourd,  or  that  the  well  shaped  head  was  the 
bottom  part  of  a  bird’s  nest  gourd.  Those  feet  and  legs  that 
seem  to  be  such  a  natural  support  for  this  animal  grew  in  those 
authentic  shapes  as  nature  directed.  Parts  of  spoon  gourds, 
often  finished  the  animal’s  nose  and  tail.  I  noticed  in  the  But¬ 
tonwillow  paper  that  Martha  had  made  a  request  for  the  chil¬ 
dren  to  be  on  the  lookout  for  articles  of  waste  that  might  be 
used  in  their  school  work.  This,  again,  takes  us  into  a  world 
of  childish  imagination  and  reminds  me  of  my  mud  figures  and 

fairv  tales. 

%■ 

Tracyism :  ‘  ‘  Telegraph  the  President !  ’  ’ 

IT’S  A  DAISY! 

At  least,  that  was  what  the  flies  were  supposed  to  think  and 
believe.  Certainly,  I  am  not  versed  in  fly  psychology  and  really 
do  not  venture  to  state  here  other  than  my  own  experiences  with 
them.  I  do  know  that  man’s  intent  on  the  eradication  of  the 
nasty  little  buzzer  has  caused  him  to  study  the  fly  closely,  even 
down  to  the  last  decimal  point  in  the  many  millions  or  billions 
that  he  can  propagate  and  send  off  buzzing  into  space  to  devil 
humanity.  At  the  same  time,  he  spreads  as  many  germs  as  he 
can  carry  on  his  feet,  in  an  effort  to  eradicate  man,  himself. 

At  first,  it  was  thought  to  shut  the  door  in  his  face  might 
discourage  him,  but  he  hung  around  and  waited  to  slip  in  when 
he  had  a  chance.  People  found  the  climate  too  warm  to  keep 
the  doors  and  windows  closed.  As  man  demanded  fresh  air, 
doors  and  windows  were  thrown  open  in  the  summer  time,  much 
to  the  fly’s  delight.  He  even  slept  on  the  ceiling,  leaving  his 
imprints  to  indicate  that  he  had  a  good  night’s  rest.  A  wise 
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manufacturer,  thinking  he  could  solve  the  problem  and  at  the 
same  time  get  rich,  came  up  with  a  woven  mesh.  It  had  open¬ 
ings  smaller  than  a  fly  but  still  allowing  for  the  free  passage  of 
air.  The  trouble  with  this  was,  it  was  made  of  strands  too  weak 
to  stop  dogs  and  cats,  and  soon  these  cloth  screens  were  hanging 
in  strings  and  flapping  in  the  wind. 

At  a  later  date,  someone  woke  up  and  made  the  mesh  of 
wire.  Then  windows  and  doors  were  both  screened.  However, 
this  did  not  completely  solve  the  fly  problem.  This  operation, 
having  failed,  poison  for  the  fly  was  introduced.  In  reality  this 
was  a  strong  paper,  saturated  with  poison.  This  was  a  great 
new  thought  and  most  people  believed  it  was  the  finish  of  the 
fly.  The  paper  was  put  in  a  shallow  dish  so  the  fly  could  ap¬ 
proach  without  having  to  climb  a  precipitous  barrier  to  reach 
the  concoction.  By  accident,  many  fell  into  it  and  drowned. 
Such  a  sudden  death  placed  them  in  the  way  of  any  newcomers. 
It  was  thought  to  be  best  if  all  victims  would  crawl  away  under 
their  own  power  to  be  in  attendance  at  their  own  funeral.  Many 
greedy  ones  stayed  too  long  and  died  at  the  brink,  thereby  neces¬ 
sitating  that  the  dish  often  be  freshened  or  replaced.  At  its 
best,  the  whole  thing  resulted  in  a  nasty  mess  to  behold.  These 
unsightly  sources  sat  on  tables,  window  sills,  and  other  places 
where  flies  were  likely  to  go.  The  dishes  became  a  chore  as 
they  had  to  be  cleaned  as  regularly  as  the  lamp  chimney. 

The  first  fly  paper  was  a  dark  gray;  then  it  came  out  a 
bright  pink,  indicating  a  fly  knew  his  colors.  Someone  came  up 
with  what  he  thought  was  a  better  idea,  one  to  eliminate  the 
messy  dishes  and  extra  work.  This  new  remedy  was  called 
tangle  foot,  and  rightly  so  named.  This  was  a  paper  of  gener¬ 
ous  size,  coated  generously  with  a  very  sticky  substance  which 
made  a  shiny  surface  that  attracted  the  flies.  Once  entangled, 
they  spent  the  rest  of  their  lives  struggling  for  freedom  which 
they  were  never  able  to  gain.  In  this  situation  the  fly  was  ana- 
lagous  to  the  spider  and  the  fly,  who,  once  in  the  pretty  parlor, 
ne’er  came  out  again.  The  fly  who  walked  the  sticky  way  ne’er 
walked  again.  These  sticky  papers,  when  covered  black  with 
the  dead,  were  most  repulsive  as  they  dangled  all  over  the  house 
from  every  possible  place.  Inadvertantly,  members  of  the 
family  became  stuck  to  the  fly  paper  too.  These  tangle-foot 
papers  all  about  the  house  were,  in  themselves,  a  nuisance. 
While  thev  led  to  the  incarceration  of  myriads  of  flies  that 
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found  room  to  stick  to  them,  they  did  very  little  to  reduce  the 
incorrigible  pest. 

Occasional)'  a  great  slapping  noise  would  be  heard,  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  commotion  throughout  the  house.  A  cat,  on  a  tour 
of  investigation,  had  stuck  to  the  paper.  Thinking  to  free  him¬ 
self  the  quickest  way  possible,  he  went  leaping  through  the 
house,  frantically  slapping  the  floor  with  the  paper  as  he 
jumped  and  meowed.  The  cats  did  not  always  get  into  the 
paper  accidentally,  for  there  were  two  boys  who  thought  it 
quite  entertaining  and  placed  the  cats  on  it  themselves. 

Someone,  seeing  the  folly  of  the  paper,  transferred  the  idea 
to  develop  the  sticky  string.  Often,  these  dangled  from  the  ceil¬ 
ing  and  became  black  with  flies  struggling  to  get  free.  It  was 
quite  a  chore  to  take  these  strings  down  when  they  were  loaded 
and  dispose  of  them.  As  you  can  imagine,  a  ceiling  festooned 
with  these  fly  strings  was  anything  but  ornamental.  After  all 
these  methods  had  their  fair,  but  discouraging  trials,  the  fly 
trap  was  invented.  These  traps  were  built  in  many  designs  and 
sizes.  Some  were  small  and  could  be  used  in  the  house,  while 
some  were  large  and  sat  out  of  doors.  All  had  to  be  baited  to 
attract  customers.  Milk  was  convenient  to  use,  and  the  flies 
favored  it,  too,  liking  it  either  sweet  or  sour.  After  they  ate  all 
they  cared  for,  it  seemed  to  be  their  nature  to  want  to  rest,  and 
to  do  so,  they  have  a  tendency  to  fly  or  crawl  upward.  For  his 
convenience,  the  trap  was  provided  with  a  wire  cone  just  above 
where  he  had  dined.  This  arrangement  never  frightened  the 
fly  because  when  he  is  full,  he  likes  to  ascend  to  a  resting  place. 
He  favored  the  convenience,  just  as  a  person  after  a  heavy  meal 
rests  on  his  couch. 

When  you  think  of  the  trouble  the  fly  population  can  and 
still  gives  us,  you  are  apt  to  credit  him  with  more  than  he 
deserves.  But  he  never  learned  to  feed  on  the  milk  and  then 
leave  the  same  way  he  entered.  Always,  he  flew  upward  into 
the  cone  that  was  placed  there  to  trap  him.  Once  beyond  the 
first  chamber  he  found  himself  in  a  spacious  compartment. 
Fortunately,  he  never  had  intelligence  enough  to  retrace  his 
steps  and  gain  his  freedom.  These  traps  could  be  called  suc¬ 
cessful  only  as  a  snare.  They  really  did  very  little  good.  They 
always  kept  the  inexhaustable  flies  coming.  When  the  dead 
piled  up  on  the  inside  to  the  level  of  the  aperture  of  the  cone, 
the  trap  was  discarded  or  burned  as  there  was  no  way  to  empty 
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it.  They  were  unsightly  as  well  as  useless  and  did  much  to  en¬ 
courage  the  pests  to  stick  around,  because  of  the  odor  they 
created. 

The  most  unusual  fly  trap  came  later,  and  at  last  it  seemed 
the  fly  was  doomed.  Like  many  others,  it  failed.  It  consisted  of 
of  a  set  of  wires  so  arranged  as  to  electrocute  any  insect  that 
touched  them.  The  contact  was  more  or  less  accidental  and 
being  so,  was  inefficient.  Besides  that,  burned  flies  give  off  an 
obnoxious  odor.  Before  our  last  big  barbecue,  we  had  the  crop 
dusters  fly  overhead  and  dust  the  premises  with  the  latest  and 
most  scientific  fly  repellent.  This  helped  some,  but  flies  are 
still  with  us. 

Actually,  I  had  in  mind  to  tell  you  about  the  pretty  little 
daisy  trap.  I  presume  I  thought  of  this  because  I  was  a  child 
when  it  appeared  in  my  home.  Children  are  attracted  by  the 
ornamental,  and  since  my  children  have  become  grown,  they  tell 
me  the  most  unusual  things  about  their  thoughts  and  intuitions 
as  they  were  growing  up.  From  them  I  have  been  able  to  evalu¬ 
ate  the  intricasies  of  my  own  childhood.  The  daisy  fly  trap  was 
not  what  we  usually  think  of  as  a  trap.  It  was  more  of  an  in¬ 
trigue,  something  to  inveigle  the  fly.  Presuming  that  he,  as 
well  as  humans,  might  have  intuition,  nothing  must  be  apparent 
that  might  reveal  its  purpose  and,  thereby,  intimidate  him.  So 
little  Daisy’s  villainous  character  was  concealed  in  a  clever,  as 
well  as  artistic,  manner,  or  so  thought  the  manufacturer.  His 
trap,  or  intrigue,  was  a  little  airtight  tin  box  that  held  a  liquid 
poison,  suitable  for  flies.  The  topside  was  a  field  of  painted 
yellow  daisies  with  brown  centers.  The  flowers  were  in  close 
clusters  and  all  looked  alike;  except  if  you  looked  closely,  the 
center  one  was  different.  It  could  be  called  the  deadly  one,  for 
it  had  a  wick  that  reached  into  the  poison  and  was  kept  moist  by 
capillary  attraction.  It  was  ever  ready  for  the  unsuspecting 
fly.  About  all  that  can  be  said  about  the  daisy  in  its  favor,  is 
that  it  was  neater  than  the  saucer  and  fly  paper,  and  T  thought 
it  was  very  pretty. 

HEADS  OR  TAILS,  YOU  WIN 

Either  one  spells  death  to  the  pocket  gopher.  Heads  means 
he  has  been  flooded  out  by  the  irrigator  and  had  his  head  cut 
off  with  the  shovel.  His  tail  means  the  killer  can  collect  ten 
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cents  from  the  Tracy  Ranch  in  gopher  bounty.  Most  everyone 
knows  how  damaging  the  ornery  little  gopher  can  be.  He  is  the 
fellow  that  plows  up  your  garden  spot  just  after  you  have 
leveled  it,  many  times,  after  you  have  planted  it.  He  is  no  re¬ 
specter  when  lie  is  in  the  garden  of  what  he  spoils.  As  a  result, 
the  ranch  is  forced  to  wage  a  constant  war  on  these  rodents. 

The  agricultural  department,  University  of  California  at 
Davis,  has  enlightened  us  by  some  experiments  made  there.  Mr. 
Gopher  was  taken  on  regular  trips  to  the  dentist  where  some 
records  were  kept.  Studies  conducted  elsewhere  had  already 
determined  that  the  pocket  gopher  lived  about  three  and  one- 
half  vears.  At  the  dentist’s,  notches  were  made  in  the  enamel 
of  the  gopher’s  teeth  as  they  grew.  The  fast  growing  incisors 
were  ground  off  with  dental  power  tools,  and  new  notches  were 
made.  From  these  records,  it  was  determined  that  the  gopher’s 
four  buck  teeth  grew  about  twelve  and  a  half  feet  during  his  life 
span,  or  about  forty-six  inches  in  a  year. 

He  can  do  more  damage  and  excavate  more  soil  than  all 
other  rodents,  combined.  When  he  finds  digging  too  tough  for 
his  claws,  he  uses  his  teeth.  He  uses  them  to  pull  rocks  free  and 
for  carrying  them  out  of  his  tunnel.  He  also  uses  them  for 
defense  as  well  as  for  cutting  stubborn  roots. 

When  I  was  married  and  first  came  to  the  Tracy  Ranch,  I 
noticed  what  seemed  to  be  a  rim  of  cats,  sitting  statue-like  all 
about  the  fields.  They  were  very  large.  I  remarked  about  the 
unusual  size  of  these  felines,  and  Mr.  Tracy  told  me  he  kept 
them  to  eradicate  the  gophers.  They  had  been  castrated  when 
small,  and  this  accounted  for  their  unusual  size.  In  addition, 
the  cats  were  never  gentled  beyond  feeding  them  a  little  milk  to 
balance  their  diet.  They  were  never  touched  by  human  hands 
after  their  operation.  To  perform  the  operation,  the  cats  were 
stuffed,  head  first,  into  a  boot ;  thus  managed,  they  were  unable 
to  claw  and  scratch.  This  was  all  preparatory  to  making  them 
into  gopher  catchers. 

These  cats  made  early  morning  crusades  about  the  fields 
and  sat  in  a  watchful  patient  attitude,  until  their  prey  came  out 
to  nibble  a  bit  of  grass  for  his  daily  supply.  A  meteoric  spring 
of  the  cat  was  usually  successful.  The  gophers,  too,  have  a 
cautious  nature  and  use  it  for  self-preservation.  When  they 
come  up  for  grass,  they  do  not  emerge  in  full  view,  but  make  a 
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quick  slash  with  their  incisors  and  dart  back  down  with  the 
^rass  that  has  been  cut.  It  is  on  one  of  these  forays  that  the 
cat’s  paw  does  its  deadly  work.  Having  patiently  waited  for 
his  chance,  the  cat  seldom  misses.  When  he  does,  he  often  runs 
his  forepaw  into  the  hole  and  brings  the  gopher  out  with  his 
sharp  claws.  Dogs  and  cats,  alike,  are  fond  of  the  meat  of  the 
gopher. 


As  soon  as  the  sun  was  well  up,  the  gopher’s  day’s  work 
was  over,  and  the  cats  hid  themselves  to  sleep  throughout  the 
day  on  the  straw  above  the  storehouse.  1  observed  in  later  years, 
that  the  gopher  changes  his  habits  if  there  are  no  cats  about 
the  place.  For  a  few  years  I  lived  by  myself  and  was  indoors 
most  of  the  day.  The  gophers  noticed  this  and  would  come  up 
for  grass  throughout  the  day.  A  theory  has  been  advanced  that 
the  gopher  tunnels  carry  water  to  a  greater  depth  into  the  zone 
of  deep  rooted  plants.  This  is  probably  true  where  the  soil  is 
compact  and  water  penetrates  slowly.  It  might  be  said  that 
farming  along  river  banks,  where  sub-irrigation  makes  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  irrigate,  is  prohibitive  because  of  gopher  damage.  One 
farmer,  who  found  a  piece  of  land  of  this  type,  was  elated  by 
the  thought  that  he  could  produce  his  crops  without  the  extra 
trouble  of  irrigation.  He  was  sadly  mistaken  and  was  later 
driven  out  by  the  infestation  of  gophers. 

Gophers  are  very  tricky,  even  in  our  irrigated  fields,  and 
give  us  quite  a  lot  of  trouble.  They  take  refuge  by  burrowing 
into  the  levees  and  ditchbanks  that  are  above  the  water  level. 
An  alert  irrigator  or  a  good  dog  is  a  lot  of  help  in  this  case.  He 
can  hear  the  gopher  hurriedly  digging  to  safety  as  he  walks 
along.  A  good  dog  will  quickly  dig  him  out,  or  the  irrigator  may 
get  him  with  his  shovel.  A  well-trained  dog  can  make  good 
wages  for  his  master  at  ten  cents  a  gopher  tail. 

A  trap  to  catch  a  gopher  has  to  be  set  properly.  A  wire 
trap  is  the  most  difficult  to  set.  In  my  experience  with  trap¬ 
ping,  T  found  it  best  to  dig  down  into  the  main  tunnel  and  set 
two  traps.  Usually,  the  gopher  has  fortified  himself  by  first 
digging  a  short  tunnel  which  is  connected  to  the  main  burrow. 
You  seldom  know  his  whereabouts.  If  you  could  dig  down  to 
the  main  runway  and  set  two  traps,  one  going  each  way,  you 
would  most  likely  catch  the  rascal.  The  box  trap,  fitted  snugly 
and  padded  with  dirt,  will  keep  out  all  light  except  what  shines 
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through  the  little  round  hole  which  is  provided  to  encourage 
him  to  enter  the  box,  thus  springing  the  contraption.  If  you 
have  never  used  the  box  trap,  try  it  next  time.  Dig  to  a  shallow 
depth  first,  and  if  you  are  not  successful,  try  the  main  tunnel 
method.  The  box  trap  is  quite  a  lot  of  work  to  use  the  first 
time.  You  see,  some  gophers  are  much  smarter  or  better  edu¬ 
cated  than  others.  They  bulldoze  a  larger  bank  of  dirt  ahead  of 
themselves,  and  thus  push  the  trap  right  out  of  the  hole. 

SILOS  OF  YESTERDAY  AND  TODAY 

I  think  I  should  give  an  account  of  our  first  experience  with 
silos.  We  had  two,  and  I  can  remember  filling  them  only  once 
for  their  original  purpose.  It  seemed  to  me  everything  on  the 
ranch  came  to  a  stand  still  when  it  came  time  to  fill  those  silos 
with  the  corn  crop  that  was  grown  for  that  purpose.  There  was 
no  machinery  as  we  have  now  to  chop  the  tall  corn  stocks  in  the 
field.  I  believe  we  had  a  binder  that  cut  and  bundled  the  corn 
— when  it  was  working.  These  bundles  were  picked  up  by  hand, 
hauled  in  and  fed  into  a  chopper  (again  by  hand),  and  then 
forced  by  a  blower  through  a  pipe  that  reached  into  the  silo 
where  the  silage  w?as  to  be  stored.  The  chopped  corn  was 
trampled  and  packed  by  men,  who  operated  much  like  a  tread 
mill.  This  tramping  operation  was  accompanied  by  a  spray  of 
water  from  a  hose. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  make  the  silo  air  tight  to  prevent 
spoilage;  it  was  painted  heavily  with  black  tar.  The  heat  of 
the  summer  softened  the  tar  causing  it  to  run  like  heavy  black 
syrup.  The  structure  was  built  entirely  of  two  by  two  lumber, 
nailed  together  with  what  seemed  like  tons  of  nails.  The  founda¬ 
tion  was  of  cement.  There  was  a  row  of  doors  up  one  side  which 
could  be  opened  as  the  feed  man  needed  to  pitch  out  the  silage 
into  the  feed  wagons  below.  Later,  we  lined  it  with  tongue  and 
groove  to  further  reduce  the  spoilage. 

The  big  black  silos  stood  there,  empty,  for  years.  The  only 
use  made  of  one  of  them  was  as  a  cage  for  the  rattlesnakes  that 
Cecil,  as  a  kid,  brought  in  and  imprisoned  there.  They  probably 
lived  on  the  mice  that  haunted  the  spot,  wondering  when  it 
would  be  filled  again.  Anyway,  the  rattlesnakes  continued  to 
increase  in  number.  The  nearest  one  ever  came  to  getting  out 
was  when  one  big  fellow,  in  his  endeavor  to  escape,  crawled  up 
the  side  to  where  he  saw  an  open  door.  Tt  was  Cecil’s  custom  to 
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stick  his  head 
family. 


in  this  same  door  and  investigate  liis 


One  day  when  he  poked  liis  head  in  the  oi)ening,  he  saw 
more  than  he  expected.  One  big  fellow  had  already  crawled  np 
the  side,  perhaps  preparatory  to  making  his  escape,  and  there 
he  was.  Cecil’s  face  was  right  beside  the  snaky  countenance  of 
stretched-out  Mr.  Rattler.  Perhaps  the  only  reason  the  snake 
did  not  bite  his  keeper  was  that  he  was  not  coiled,  as  those 
snakes  must  be  when  they  prepare  to  strike. 


The  ranch  boys  make  use  of  these  silos  now  to  store  grain. 
Last  season  they  also  made  bins  of  baled  hay  in  which  they 
stored  milo  maze  which  had  been  loaded  into  trucks  with  a  blow¬ 
er  of  some  kind.  But  our  boys  are  progressive,  and  I  believe 
it  will  not  be  long  before  the  ranch  will  be  sporting  a  battery  of 
improved  storage  tanks,  and  our  herd  of  a  mere  twenty-five 
hundred  will  be  increased  as  the  result  of  a  plan  to  produce 
more  feed  from  the  same  acreage.  Since  a  battery  of  six  glass 
lined  tanks  will  only  require  about  four  hundred  acres  of  alfalfa 
to  keep  them  in  operation,  there  will  still  be  one-half  of  the 
alfalfa  acreage  to  go  into  bales. 

It  seems  a  major  problem  of  the  farmer,  henceforth,  will 
be  keeping  up  with  progress  and  new  inventions  to  which, 
probably,  there  is  no  end.  Unlike  my  husband,  the  farmer  of 
today  will  not  have  time  to  lean  on  his  shovel  handle,  look  across 
the  desert,  and  dream  of  the  days  to  come.  They  are  here,  and 
because  of  those  early  pioneers  who  stayed  and  dreamed  a  little, 
we  are  here  and  are  able  to  enjoy  the  incredible  diversities  of 
life  which  are  so  vital  to  our  family  happiness. 

It  is  most  probable  that  our  more  ambitious  farmers  of  the 
Butt  on  willow  area  will  wish  to  make  this  place  their  mecca. 
Most  of  them  are  now  in  college  getting  a  solid  foundation,  pre¬ 
paring  for  whatever  vocation  they  wish  to  follow.  Substantial¬ 
ly,  their  future  is  not  as  it  was  once  described,  “following  the 
plow,”  but  instead  “keeping  up  with  progress,”  and,  as  far  as 
possible,  entering  and  accepting  what  it  has  to  give  a  new 
generation. 


THE  BIG  CAPSULE 

Yesterday,  February  20,  1962,  just  two  days  after  my 
eighty-fifth  birthday,  I  sat  with  my  pen  poised  in  air,  unable  to 
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write.  Yet  there  was  so  much  to  write  about,  for  that  very 
moment,  the  big  capsule  was  out  in  space. 

I  think  1  must  have  felt  like  the  Indian  when  he  first  saw 
the  intrusion  of  the  white  man.  On  his  part  it  was  all  Avonder- 
ment,  but  for  the  white  man  it  was  exploration.  The  Indian  was 
happy  as  long  as  there  were  fish  in  the  rivers  and  acorns  on 
the  tree. 

Six  thousand  men  had  been  involved  in  the  building  and 
launching  of  this  capsule,  and  millions  awaited  the  results. 
Perhaps  few  of  us  realize,  at  the  present  time,  the  full  signifi¬ 
cance  of  that  scientific  investigation.  Some  of  us  have  been  ap¬ 
prehensive  about  self-preservation,  an  emotion  the  Indian  did 
not  have.  He  was  satisfied  with  what  the  wild  had  to  offer, 
though  such  offerings  were  sometimes  meager.  But  where  is 
the  Indian  todav?  He  had  all  that  was  available  and  was  satis- 
Tied.  To  him  there  were  no  problems  to  be  solved.  He  thought 
nothing  of  supply  and  demand,  and  for  security,  his  bow  and 
arrow  were  in  his  hand.  He  thought  his  rivers  would  never  run 
dry,  but  today  they  have,  and  he  is  helpless. 

It  is  time  that  brings  about  the  changes  in  what  we  think 
and  what  we  do.  Tf  we  can  agree  a  man  in  space  is  the  greatest 
accomplishment  of  our  day,  then  perhaps  we  can  think  about 
the  more  common  event  of  our  State  of  California  coming  into 
the  union.  The  space  news  was  instantaneous,  and  while  the 
world  was  electrified,  the  celebrations  were  appropriate  and 
rational. 

Certainly  an  even  greater  commotion  resulted  here  on  the 
West  Coast  when  California  was  admitted  into  the  union  on 
September  9th,  1850.  Three  weeks  later  people  living  in  San 
Francisco  rushed  to  the  top  of  Telegraph  Hill  to  observe  the 
bunting  draped  battleship  Oregon  with  flags  flying  as  it  brought 
the  news  of  statehood.  There  was  wild  pandemonium  through¬ 
out  the  state  as  stages  sped  to  Sacramento  and  down  the  coast 
to  San  Diego  with  hardly  a  stop ;  passengers  shouted  the  good 
news  all  along  the  way. 

The  Oregon  had  sailed  with  the  news  into  Golden  Gate 
Harbor,  October  18th,  1850.  After  the  wild  enthusiasm,  sober 
plans  were  laid  to  mark  the  occasion  by  holding  a  formal  cele¬ 
bration  in  San  Francisco  on  October  29th.  In  the  parade  were 
officers  of  the  army  and  navy,  soldiers,  and  sailors.  Officers  of 
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the  state  and  city,  Mexican  war  soldiers,  policemen  and  firemen, 
and  children  joined  in  too.  Richly  costumed  Chinese  were  an 
important  section  of  that  parade. 

During  the  space  travel  of  the  capsule,  people  on  duty  re¬ 
mained  steadfast.  Many  sat  quietly  by  their  televisions,  taking 
it  all  calmly  and  hopefully.  Our  ideals  change,  however,  for  we 
live  in  a  changing  world.  Today’s  world  is  likely  to  give  us  a 
broader  horizon  than  we  would  ever  have  known  before. 


THE  OWLS 

I  climbed  up  in  the  tankhouse 
Where  I  can  see  all  ’round, 

And  ’way  up  near  the  top  of  it, 

Can  you  guess  what  I  found? 

I  found  a  jolly  nest  of  owls 
All  mixed  up,  large  and  small, 

For  owls  don’t  wait  to  hatch  their  eggs 
’Til  they  have  laid  them  all. 

The  big  ones,  white  and  downy, 

Wing  feathers  getting  long, 

They  jumped  at  me,  but  I’m  not  scared ; 
They’re  not  yet  very  strong. 

The  small  ones  are  like  fuzzy  balls, 

All  wobbly  and  weak ; 

Their  funny  monkev  faces  hid 
*  * 

Between  their  taloned  feet. 

They  feed  on  mice  and  gophers — 

They’re  all  about  the  nest. 

* 

T  guess  they  help  us  run  the  ranch, 

So  we  just  let  them  rest. 


E.  C. 
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CHAPTER  TV 
NEW  BIRTH 

From  our  pioneer  efforts  has  sprung  a  new  land  and  a  new 
generation,  a  progressive  land  and  a  thrifty  new  breathtaking 
generation  advancing  at  a  pace  never  paralleled  in  our  past 
history.  Our  resources  are  being  expanded  to  great  length 
under  national  programs.  Opportunities  for  the  new  genera¬ 
tion  are  not  being  wasted;  they  will  carry  on  and  meet  the 
needs  of  what  lies  in  the  future. 


THE  TRACT  RANCH  OF  TOMORROW 

This  ranch  has  reached  its  one  hundredth  birthday,  having 
existed  since  18h2.  In  this  book  I  have  endeavored  to  give  a 
summation  of  its  history,  its  trials,  experiments,  changes,  and 
1  a  ter  develo  pmen  t  s. 

In  our  organization,  of  which  I  have  been  honored  with 
the  presidency,  the  individual  interests  of  all  members  of  the 
firm  are  given  full  consideration.  Each  member  may  express 
himself  freely  at  all  times  toward  determining  the  operation 


An  entry  in  one  of  the  early  Frontier  Days  parades. 
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and  policies  of  each  department.  The  overall  ranch  program 
has  been  diversified  to  include  milo,  barley,  cotton,  alfalfa,  rice, 
corn,  cattle  and  pasture,  sugar  beets,  and  quarter  horses. 

Just  what  is  ahead  in  these  ever  changing  and  progressive 
times  is  not  readily  determined,  but  we  are  not  wasting  any 
time.  We  are  including  the  younger  generation  of  our  several 
families  in  our  ranch  plans  for  the  future.  Most  of  them  are 
in  college  now,  getting  special  training  that  will  aid  in  the  con¬ 
tinued  development  of  the  ranch  lands.  During  each  summer 
they  enter  into  the  varied  activities  of  the  farm,  seeking  to  learn 
of  its  operations.  Thus,  we  are  all  actively  interested  in  the 
numerous  phases  of  agricultural  promotion.  Each  member  will 
be  prepared  to  take  his  particular  place  in  The  Tracy  Ranch  of 
tomorrow. 


A  BIT  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

I  cannot  say  that  I  have  ever  had  any  definite  formula  or 
rule  by  which  I’ve  lived  through  these  first  eighty-five  years. 
My  life,  like  those  of  all  others,  has  been  made  up  of  experiences 
and  conflicts  that  had  to  do  with  people.  We  certainly  do  not 
all  have  the  same  ideas  and  experiences,  so  we  do  not  all  think 
the  same.  I  believe  that  I  am  a  better  person  for  what  has  hap- 
jjened  to  me  because  I  have  learned  to  live  and  to  develop  a 
peace  of  mind  through  all  the  happenings  of  my  life.  In  fact, 
I  have  expressed,  only  in  a  small  measure,  the  full  cup  of  happi¬ 
ness  that  living  has  brought  to  me. 

I  like  to  feel  that  my  own  distinctive  qualities  are  important 
and  through  them,  I  built  a  better  life.  By  a  better  life,  I  mean 
learning  to  live  with  what  happens  to  you.  The  important  thing 
to  remember  is  that  human  frailties  are  common  to  all  of  us, 
and  I  think  the  philosophy  I  have  given  above  is  a  good  one  to 
remember.  Although  our  experiences  may  be  different,  we  do 
know  they  will  have  to  do  with  people  who,  just  like  ourselves, 
are  striving  for  happiness  and  success.  That  there  will  be  con¬ 
flicts  and  disappointments  is  understood. 

It  is  the  obstacles  in  life  that  make  us  strong  and  help  us 
develop  the  endurance  necessary  to  build  a  satisfying  future. 
We  can  never  fully  determine  what  is  going  to  happen.  Ours  is 
a  changing  world,  and  we  constantly  face  new  circumstances 
and  valuable  as  well  as  unfortunate  experiences.  Simplicity 
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and  a  feeling  of  dignity  should  be  the  keynote  of  our  personal 
operations,  as  well  as  when  we  are  working  for  someone  else. 
The  following  was  a  lesson  taught  to  me  by  dear  Professor 
Seymour  while  1  was  in  college.  1  would  like  to  pass  it  along  to 
any  young  reader,  and  to  my  grandchildren.  It  will  help  them 
greatly  in  building  a  successful  life  and  in  giving  their  experi¬ 
ences  that  needed  feeling  of  dignity.  As  1  have  already  said, 
the  way  we  feel  is  very  important.  We  must  add,  in  every  stage 
of  our  lives,  honesty,  if  we  live  honestly,  we  will,  of  course,  have 
a  satisfying  feeling  about  ourselves.  The  small  things  of  life 
are  really  the  big  things,  and,  therefore,  are  the  most  important. 
If  you  think  this  way  about  all  your  tasks,  nothing  will  be 
neglected.  The  lack  of  interest  kills  more  joy  than  any  other 
habit  we  may  develop. 

When  I  entered  college  after  living  out  in  the  sage  brush 
wilds  of  the  county,  I  was  twenty  years  old.  That  great  open- 
space  life,  of  course,  lacked  much  that  was  needed  to  advance 
my  maturity.  Mine  was  verv  much  like  the  life  of  an  Indian.  1 
knew  a  lot  about  nature  and  the  ways  of  the  creatures  that  bur- 
row  into  the  ground.  1  loved  mv  horse,  and  I  liked  to  think  that 
he  loved  to  have  me  on  his  back  when  the  early  morning  breeze 
blew  his  mane  and  tail  and  my  skirts  clung  to  his  sleek  flanks. 
I  had  no  saddle,  nor  did  I  want  one.  We  did  not  dress  like  boys, 
and  we  never  rode  astride. 

You  may  understand  what  a  shock  I  received  from  college 
campus  life  as  well  as  from  the  stately  walls  and  corridors  of 
the  building,  the  like  of  which  I  had  never  seen.  Before  this 
time,  the  only  building  with  a  stairway  that  I  had  entered  was 
the  old  Arlington  Rooming  House  in  Bakersfield,  and  when  my 
teacher  took  me  there  and  tried  to  leave  me,  I  would  not  stay. 

College  was  my  own  idea,  as  I  have  related  before.  I  was 
in  college  in  Chico  for  two  years  and  in  San  Diego  for  two 
years.  It  was  in  Professor  Seymour’s  classes  that  I  learned 
many  lessons  which  have  been  so  important  to  me  all  my  life. 
Small  things  are  the  most  important,  and  we  should  learn  this 
early  in  life.  We  may  be  guided  to  think  this  way,  and  if  so, 
we  will  have  interest  in  what  we  do.  No  job  is  well  done  if 
there  is  no  interest. 

One  of  the  most  serious  stumbling  blocks  to  our  young- 
people  today  is  that  they  want  to  start  at  the  top.  Give  most 
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boys  the  common  task  of  weeding,  a  task  that  boys  usually  do 
not  like  and  one  in  which  most  boys  will  not  be  interested,  and 

7 

they  will  do  a  careless  job.  Whereas,  if  they  became  interested 
and  their  work  was  satisfactory,  they  would  not  remain  in  the 
weed  patch  very  long  before  they  gained  a  better  job  with  better 
pay.  They  should  learn,  also,  that  interest  makes  all  work 
easier.  Grown  people  should  school  themselves,  too,  that  their 
tasks  are  important.  My  boys  who  supervise  the  ranch  tell  me 
that  if  they  were  not  constantly  in  attendance,  enough  things 
would  be  so  neglected  as  to  ruin  the  ranch.  This  would  not  be  so 
if  everyone  did  his  job  as  if  it  were  the  most  important  one. 
The  big  job  he  is,  perhaps,  longing  for  will  never  come  unless 
he  thinks  the  small  one  is  important.  Of  course  many  men  are 
employed  on  the  ranch.  1  know  little  about  who  conies  and  who 
goes,  or  the  reasons  why,  but  I  am  very  sure  if  they  are  inter¬ 
ested,  they  will  be  doing  their  work  well.  I  know  one  who  does 
his  work  well,  and  he  has  been  here  so  long  that  he  is  a  perma¬ 
nent  part  of  the  ranch.  1  have  watched  him  go  by  for  many 
years,  carrying  a  shovel.  I  note  of  late  that  he  has  gone  by 
driving  a  jeep.  When  you  see  him  at  work,  he  does  not  seem  to 
be  in  a  hurry.  He  must  be  chock  full  of  interest,  though,  be¬ 
cause  now  he  has  charge  of  all  the  widespread  irrigation  ac¬ 
tivities. 


Again,  I  want  to  say  that  I  learned  this  valuable  lesson  in 
college  under  Professor  Seymour.  He  had  a  very  impressive 
way  of  bringing  it  to  you,  in  the  form  of  a  goose  egg ,  as  he 
called  it.  He  gave  a  zero  for  lack  of  interest  and  resultant  poor 
work. 

If  you  who  might  read  these  lines  have  the  difficulty  of 
thinking  that  your  work  or  life  is  hum-drum,  just  try  being  in¬ 
terested  and  see  how  quickly  things  will  change. 


Tracisym : 
been  run  out! 


“/  took  to  schools  where  other  teachers  had 
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F.  A.  Tracy’s  testimony  during  the  Miller  and  Lux  suit  before 
the  Supreme  Court  of  California: 


i  i 


I  have  resided  in  what  is  now  Kern  County  since  1863.  I 
passed  through  the  northwestern  part  of  the  county  in  1859  .  .  . 
I  moved  stock  over  here  in  1863  .  .  .  cattle  and  horses.  The 
water  got  very  low  in  1864;  and  in  1865  it  was  quite  low.  In 
1866  it  was  fuil  of  water.  In  1867  it  was  quite  full  of  water  .  .  . 
1  believe  it  was  in  1866  referring  to  Buena  Vista  Slough  and 
Tulare  Lake/1 


*  #  #  #  * 


Historical  Note:  Wildwood  school  was  so  named  by  Mrs. 
Stinson  for  a  little  clump  of  willows  that  grew  in  the  slough. 
The  trustees  had  asked  her  to  suggest  a  name,  so  upon  looking 
out  of  her  window  and  seeing  the  willows  she  exclaimed,  “Wild¬ 
wood”.  Land  for  the  school  was  provided  by  F.  A.  Tracy  with 
the  understanding  if  not  used  for  this  purpose  it  would  revert 
to  him. 
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Author  and  her  immediate  family.  Reading  left  to  right,  Cecil,  Frances,  Darrel,  Martha  and  Tilton,  laken  in  August 

1962  at  her  daughter’s  home,  Mrs.  E.  J.  Selvidge. 
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THE  BALERS 

It’s  fun  to  watch  the  balers  work ; 

They  have  to  work  at  night 
You  hoar  a  noise  and  look  outside, 

And  see  the  Mectric  light. 

The  tractor  draws  the  baling  press 
Along  where  it  can  take 
The  long  green  ricks  of  hay  left  by 
The  side-delivery  rake. 

The  balers  pass,  all  working  fast, 

It’s  something  like  a  dream. 

Next  morning,  where  loose  hay  had  been 
Are  bales,  hard  packed  and  clean. 

The  hot  sun  makes  the  day  so  dry 
The  tender  leaves  would  shatter, 

But  when  dew  forms  the  balers  work, 

And  make  a  cheerful  clatter. 

It’s  nice  that  green  alfalfa  hay 
From  our  good  acres  goes 
To  feed  the  cows  that  give  the  milk 
The  city  dweller  knows. 


E.  C. 
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REMAINDERS 

These  are  brief  items  that  appeared  during  our  many  con¬ 
versations.  Rather  than  fit  them  in  other  places  I  chose  to 
set  them  apart  with  the  above  title. — Glendon  Rodgers 

*  *  #  * 

At  about  age  15  I  was  working  for  the  Weavers  in  Delano. 
Sam  McQueen  came  over  to  take  me  for  a  ride  in  his  two  wheel 
“hug  me  tight.”  The  Weavers  thought  I  was  terrible  to  sit  so 
close  to  a  man  I  was  not  even  married  to  while  he  tried  out  his 
trotter. 


*  #  #  * 

I  allowed  my  daughter  Frances  and  her  girl  friend,  at  age 
15,  to  drive  our  car  to  San  Jose  where  they  took  jobs  in  a  can¬ 
nery.  They  stayed  with  friends  while  working. 

•Ifc 

7T  TP  TP  TP 

Nick  Rilcoff  came  to  me  in  the  first  grade.  Neither  of  us 
realized  at  the  time  that  he  would  later  become  my  husband ’s 
doctor.  Nick  and  the  other  children  in  the  family  were  always 
late  to  school,  arriving  at  10 :00  a.m.  I  marked  them  present  as 
usual  but  started  their  day  late.  They  drove  an  old  horse  and 
buggy  to  school,  but  many  times  they  walked  because  it  was  so 
cold.  This  Russian  family,  living  out  on  the  plains  came  by 
every  Friday  night  after  we  butchered  to  pick  up  the  feet, 
hearts,  liver  and  so  on. 

#  #  #  # 

Carl  Jackson  was  in  my  first  class  at  Wildwood.  On  one 
occasion  he  found  ants  in  a  biscuit  in  his  lunch  bucket.  Saying 
“I’ll  make  short  work  of  them,”  he  proceeded  to  eat  the  ants. 
Later  Carl  was  running  a  dairy  and  going  to  Wasco  High 
School.  It  seemed  he  was  forever  tardy  because  of  milking  the 
cows.  When  a  school  official  asked  him  for  an  excuse,  he  said, 
“Mr.  Ilill,  you  and  your  school  can  go  to  hell,”  and  left  school 
for  good. 

#  #  *  # 

As  a  child  1  went  fishing  at  the  first  headquarters  of  Henry 
Miller  on  Buena  Vista  slough.  This  later  became  the  old  head¬ 
quarters  when  Miller  moved  up  near  the  “Willow  tree”. 
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Wild  boars  made  nests  under  the  sage  brush  and  sometimes 
frightened  us  as  we  made  our  way  to  school. 

#  # 

One  year  I  had  60  students  in  our  one  room  Wildwood 
%/ 

school.  I  fed  them  eornmeal  mush  at  noon. 

#  *  #  * 

At  one  time  1  considered  establishing  a  correspondence 
school.  Fifteen  women  were  working  at  the  time  for  me  in  my 
home  cannery.  They  were  using  such  poor  language  I  felt  a 
refinement  was  needed,  so  I  set  out  to  correct  their  uncalled  for 
mistakes.  Finally  T  worked  out  an  introduction  and  a  first 
lesson.  The  stencil  was  cut  but  never  run  off  for  in  the  mean¬ 
time  1  broke  my  shoulder.  Thus  the  project  never  got  off  the 
ground,  nor  did  the  women  ever  know  my  plans. 

*  *  #  * 

Life  was  pretty  dull  for  my  children  until  we  put  in  a  hard 
wood  floor  for  dancing.  Many  parties  were  held  and  I  general¬ 
ly  stayed  up  all  night  with  them.  Once  I  baked  a  hundred 
biscuits  for  breakfast. 

#  *  =*  • 

Ln  1913  I  bought  52  ostriches  from  W.  F.  Robinson  of  the 
Southern  California  Ostrich  Farm.  They  were  shipped  by  rail 
and  then  hauled  five  miles  to  the  ranch  from  the  Buttonwillow 
station.  The  birds  were  from  the  southern  coast  of  Africa  and 
Nubia.  We  turned  them  into  an  alfalfa  field  surrounded  bv  a 

V 

1-foot  high  woven  wire  fence. 

*  #  #  ^ 

In  the  early  days,  fruit  and  even  vegetables  were  very 
scarce.  The  average  settler  could  not  afford  canned  goods. 
Once  a  year  mother  took  me  along  as  she  drove  many  miles 
south  east  to  a  peach  orchard  on  present  day  Enos  Lane.  Here 
a  nephew  of  the  Blodgett  family  operated  the  Freligh  Ranch. 
Here  we  camped  for  three  days  while  we  canned  peaches  freshly 
picked  from  the  orchard.  We  did  our  canning  on  a  stove  set 
under  a  tree.  I  remember  the  owner  of  the  ranch  for  I  washed 
his  dishes  for  him.  He  also  had  a  hen  followed  by  a  single 
chicken. 

*  #  *  # 

Some  of  us  were  marooned  in  Jerry  Slough.  People  and 
things  went  on  by. 
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Wicker  was  a  one  teacher  school,  located  near  Glennville, 
where  I  taught  my  second  year  with  some  very  interesting  ex¬ 
periences  included.  A  girl  who  had  been  expelled  the  year  be¬ 
fore  for  cursing  the  teacher  often  stood  along  the  road  near  the 
school  house  saying  naughty  things  about  me  and  the  children. 
Eventually  she  returned  to  school.  Being  older,  I  let  her  work 
at  her  seat.  She  soon  was  no  longer  a  problem. 

Other  children  who  came  to  the  school  would  pull  a  quilt 
over  their  heads  and  strike  matches.  One  girl  spit  on  the  floor. 
She  said,  “My  grandmother  and  grandfather  spit  on  the  floor. 
We  are  not  so  fine  and  particular.”  Among  other  things  she 
had  head  lice  which  in  some  way  moved  over  to  me.  I  had  to 
wash  my  head  in  pure  coal  oil  in  order  to  get  rid  of  them.  Yes ! 
My  second  year  of  teaching  was  interesting. 

#  #  #  # 

AVe  used  to  throw  our  dish  water  out  the  back  door  to  dry 
in  the  sun.  When  we  put  in  our  first  sink  we  thought  we  were 
rich. 

#  *  #  * 

The  cowboys  gave  us  some  strav  calves.  One  of  these  I  sold 
for  $40  to  get  money  to  go  to  college.  A  cousin  helped  out  by 
making  me  a  few  dresses.  I  even  sent  for  a  scrap  of  corn  yellow 
china  silk.  This  symbol  of  a  graduation  dress,  I  carried  with 
me  while  riding  over  the  range. 

*  #  #  # 

My  boys  told  me  to  make  a  lot  of  notes  in  preparing  for  a 
talk  to" the  members  of  the  Kern  County  Historical  Society.  I 
did  as  they  recommended  and  then  forgot  the  notes. 

*  #  •  * 

One  time  I  suggested  to  the  county  superintendent  of 
schools,  L.  E.  Chenoweth,  that  an  orchestra  should  be  started  in 
my  little  school.  He  agreed  on  the  basis  that  every  child  must 
be  taught  music.  I  had  a  piano  in  the  room  so  practices  were 
held  before  school,  at  recesses  and  at  noon.  AVe  even  gave  a 
performance  of  our  orchestra. 

*  *  *  * 

In  the  early  days  a  taxi  from  Bakersfield  to  Jerry  Slough 
and  hack  cost  $25. 
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“Sold  6  cows!  Net  proceeds  to  the  Bank  of  America.” 

#  #  *=  # 

My  first  evening  gown  was  of  pink  cheesecloth.  I  often 
traded  eggs  for  my  clothes. 

#  *  *  # 

I  taught  my  children  speech  and  grammar  lessons  around 
the  dinner  table.  I  insisted  they  learn  how  to  diagram  sentences. 

#  #  #  * 

Once  when  I  was  missing  from  my  home  my  parents  drag¬ 
ged  Dry  Creek,  then  full  from  the  spring  thaw.  Grandmother 
grew  tired  during  the  search  and  went  to  sit  down  on  an  empty 
cracker  box.  Only  when  she  thought  to  move  to  a  different 
place  did  she  discover  me  fast  asleep  inside. 

*  *  #  * 

My  oldest  sister  wore  a  blindfold  because  of  her  poor  sight 
for  several  years.  She  had  contracted  a  disease  from  the  towel 
of  a  hired  man. 


#  *  *  * 

The  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  from  Bakersfield  to  Mc- 
Kittrick  was  completed  in  1893,  to  haul  asphalt  for  paving  the 
streets  of  Bakersfield.  Later,  when  oil  was  discovered,  oil 
tankers  appeared.  During  the  busy  season,  trains  ran  every 
day,  and  Lokern  became  important  as  a  watering  place. 

In  the  early  days,  all  of  Henry  Miller’s  cattle  were  shipped 
by  rail.  When  feed  was  scarce  on  the  ranges  in  Kern  County, 
he  shipped  his  cattle  by  train  to  Los  Banos  where  he  had  large 
alfalfa  fields.  In  the  earlier  days  of  the  oil  boom,  a  train  a  day 
transported  oil  tank  cars  and  freight. 

In  1961,  a  new  invention  called  the  Ripper,  in  four  hours 
time  destroyed  fourteen  miles  of  track.  The  latter  had  repre¬ 
sented  long  days  of  work  in  bringing  railroad  transportation  to 
a  part  of  our  Westside. 

#  #  •  • 

l  was  born  in  a  one  room  cabin. 

#  *  *  # 

Burned  out  was  term  used  to  describe  families  who  tried  to 
farm  without  irrigating.  Their  crops  simply  burned  up. 
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A  railroad  engineer  named  Pickell  saved  up  $6,000  so  lie 
could  farm.  He  rented  some  land  from  Henry  Brandt  who 

.  ^  rses  when  I  was  first  married.  PickelPs 
first  move  was  to  build  a  fine  house.  His  money  went  into  the 
house  instead  of  the  farm. 

*  #  #  # 

My  mother  at  98  and  still  showing  her  Civil  War  sympa¬ 
thies,  used  to  sing: 

‘  ‘  We  care  not  for  your  cotton 
We  care  not  for  your  cane 
But  rather  than  give  up  this  land 
We  will  fill  up  your  southern  graves 

#  ifc  •*«!  # 

I  have  raised  at  least  11  wayward  children. 

#  #  *  # 

One  time  we  had  visitors  from  San  Francisco.  Thev  had 
no  idea  of  our  country  life  but  anyway  a  young  man  on  our 
ranch  was  visited  by  his  bride  to  be.  She  thought  ours  was  the 
Tracy  Dude  Eanch. 

#  *  #  * 

Alfred  Harrell  came  to  visit  one  of  my  schools.  He  walked 
about  three  miles  from  the  railroad  siding  at  Bowerbank  to  ob¬ 
serve  my  class  of  six  or  seven  students. 

*  *  *  * 

One  of  the  near  slough  residents  in  the  early  days  sent  cold 
soda  biscuits  with  cold  beans  between  them  along  as  a  lunch  for 
the  teacher  who  was  boarding  at  their  home. 

#  #  #  # 

Though  only  5'  4"  in  height  and  weighing  but  98  pounds 
when  I  was  married,  I  was  the  world’s  best  scuffler  for  one  of 
my  size. 

#  *  #  # 

Mrs.  M.  N.  Stinson,  one  of  my  early  teachers  and  the  first 
one  to  teach  in  Wildwood,  required  her  students,  as  punishment, 
to  memorize  a  whole  page  and  stay  in  at  recess.  When  she 
locked  up  one  man’s  children,  he  took  them  out  of  the  school. 
Mrs.  Stinson  supplied  us  girls  with  skim  milk  while  we  were 
keeping  house  alone. 
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A  first  real  setback  took  place  when  I  was  banished  from 
teaching  the  Wildwood  School.  How  could  I  lose  out  in  my  own 
community ! 


#  *  #  # 

Mr.  Tracy,  when  butchering,  always  sent  meat  to  his  neigh¬ 
bors.  This  was  a  tradition  at  Christmas  as  well.  On  occasion 
he  sent  some  to  the  people  living  at  the  Buttonwillow  power 
plant.  The  manager  there  was  not  well  liked  and  was  referred 
to  as  Barney  Google.  When  he  remarked,  “.  .  .  not  giving  any 

meat  for  favors  are  you!  .  .  .  ”  I  told  him  “I  would  rather 

* 

he  on  the  front  page  of  the  Californian  in  a  libel  suit  than  in¬ 
debted  to  you.  ” 


*  *  *  * 

Buttonwillow  has  been  changing  rapidly  and  is  becoming 
a  better  yjlace  to  live  as  time  goes  by.  If  Old  Man  River  ever 
breaks  loose  and  comes  this  way  again,  he  is  going  to  find  he 
has  a  lot  of  competition  in  undoing  what  Old  Man  Bulldozer  did 
in  his  absence. 


#  #  *  *  ♦ 

An  old  account  book  still  in  my  possession  shows  some  in¬ 
teresting  entries.  None  of  them  were  very  large,  but  they  all  go 
to  give  evidence  we  were  like  the  proverbial  frog  which  kept 
kicking  until  he  churned  a  lump  of  butter  in  a  milk  can  and  was 
able  to  jump  out.  We  finally  paid  our  debts,  thanks  to  the  pa¬ 
tience  of  our  creditors,  who  agreed  to  take  25%  the  first  year, 
35%  the  next  and  40%  finally.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  Tracy 
Ranch  Incorporated  is  still  a  customer  of  those  who  did  not 
themselves  sink  with  the  ship  of  depression. 
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APPENDIX 


BRANDS  OF  YESTERDAY  CONTINUE 

Branding,  research  tells  us,  is  the  searing  of  the  flesh  with 
a  hot  iron  to  create  an  identifying  scar.  It  is  known  that  sucli 
branding  was  customary  as  early  as  2000  B.C.  In  fact  when 
Francisco  Coronado  explored  the  southwestern  part  of  United 
States  in  1540  he  had  branded  cattle  with  him.  Brands  are 
usually  placed  where  they  can  be  readily  noted  by  those  who 
tend  the  stock.  Unbranded  stock  are  referred  to  as  “mav¬ 
ericks”,  a  term  arising  in  Texas  after  the  Civil  War  when 
thousands  of  head  of  cattle  were  found  to  be  unmarked.  One 
John  Maverick  developed  an  exceptional  ability  in  appropriat¬ 
ing  unmarked  stock  on  which  he  placed  his  own  brand,  thus  the 
development  of  the  term  “maverick”. 

Along  the  west  side  of  Kern  county  there  are  many  brands 
apparent  as  stockmen  cut  out  their  own  cattle  during  roundup 
time.  Among  the  earliest  brands  were  the  91  and  16  of  Tracy 
&•  Canfield.  Three  accepted  rules  are  listed  for  those  who  would 
learn  to  read  brands  correctly: 


READ  FROM  LEFT  TO  RIGHT 


READ  FROM  TOP  TO  BOTTOM 


READ  FROM  OUTSIDE  TO  INSIDE 
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1  1 

NINETY-ONE 

F.  A.  TRACY 

11 

SIXTEEN 

C.  W.  CANFIELD 

HALF  CIRCLE  "V" 

C.  W.  ROWLEE 

m 

DOUBLE  “H” 

HENRY  MILLER 

A 

“S”  WRENCH 

MILLER  &  LUX 

T 

1 1  yi  > 

WM.  TRACY 

JB 

“J.H.B.” 

J.  B.  HAGGIN 

A 

DIAMOND  “A” 

KERN  CO.  LAND  CO. 

> 

“S.J.L." 

“ED"  LEWIS 

CO 

CO 

THREE  “C” 

CARMEL  CATTLE  CO. 

CT 

y4  CIRCLE  "T” 

R.  L.  STOCKTON 

A 

“J.A.R.P.” 

JAMES  ARP 

CH 

“G-LAZY-T” 

GEORGE  TAYLOR 

A 

SWASTIKA 

C.  B.  CRAWFORD 

MULE  SHOE  "5” 

HENRY  J.  BRANDT 

SOME  BRANDS  FROM  AROUND  THE  BUTTON  WILLOW 
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T5 

“T.B.” 

TRACY  BROTHERS 

L 

e 

“L" 

LESTER  LEWIS 

“C.J." 

C.  1.  JACKSON 

0^ 

“09" 

F.  S.  BENSON 

CH 

“C.H.” 

CARL  HARRISON 

X 

“T”  ROCKER 

TILTON  TRACY 

9 

ICE  CREAM  CONE 

WEGIS  &  SONS 

£ 

“S”  ROCKER 

E.  J.  SELVIDGE 

A 

"TEE  PEE” 

THOMSON  &  PELTIER 

K 

"D.M.C.” 

DAN  CRAWFORD 

^  *0- 

“ARRO” 

TRACY  SISTERS 

T 

FLYING  "T” 

JIM  TRACY 

T 

"L.F."  BAR 

LARRY  FREY 

-J- 

BAR  “J”  BAR 

"WES”  SELVIDGE 

JS 

“J.H.S.” 

J.  H.  SANDERS 

SOME  BRANDS  FROM  AROUND  THE  BUTTON  WILLOW 
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DROUGHT  OF  1877 


Fannie  Tracy,  nee  Fan  Rowlee,  was  born  in  1877.  This 
same  year  was  one  of  the  driest  times  in  California  history.  It 
was  a  period  of  ruin  and  disaster  with  sweeping  effects  locally 
in  the  County  and  in  particular  the  sloughs  along  the  Kern 
River.  Maybe  this  was  not  as  dry  as  the  year  1864  but  there 
was  more  stock  in  the  state  to  suffer  from  hunger  and  starva¬ 
tion  and  more  stockmen  to  go  through  sleepless  days  and  nights, 
filled  with  anxiety  and  desperate  efforts  to  save  their  suffering 
herds.  The  months  seemed  endless  as  not  a  single  drop  of 
moisture  fell  from  the  sky. 


There  had  been  little  rain  in  1876  and  none  fell  in  1877. 
The  Kern  river  went  completely  dry,  an  act  that  few  had  seen 
before.  In  places  only  pools  of  stagnant  and  poisonous  water 
were  available.  The  stock  industry  throughout  the  state  was 
badly  hit.  Many  stockmen  went  broke. 


Cattlemen  joined  together  and  sank  wrells  four  miles  apart 

in  the  Buena  Vista  Slough.  The  pumps  were  operated  by  horse 

drawn  power.  Vaqueros  were  sent  riding  through  the  sloughs 

to  pull  the  stock  from  the  bog  holes  wdiere  they  had  gone  in 

search  of  water.  Grass  disappeared  so  the  animals  were  forced 

to  eat  the  tules.  When  these  were  gone  the  more  fortunate 

stockmen  moved  their  cattle  elsewhere.  Irrigated  fields  wTere 

rare  in  those  davs  but  some  few  such  as  the  JewTett  brothers 

* 

were  able  to  hold  their  herd  and  buy  others  at  very  low  prices. 

Thousands  of  cattle  and  sheep  died  of  starvation.  Bands 
of  sheep  were  practically  given  away  to  save  the  expense  of 
caring  for  them.  Sheepmen  who  remained  at  home  because  of 
less  resources  saw  their  flocks  literally  wiped  out.  Harry 
Quinn,  a  sheep  rancher  with  normally  good  feed  on  Bag  Gulch 
east  of  Delano,  left  with  18,660  head  in  search  of  better  pasture. 
He  lost  over  15,000  in  a  great  storm  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Sierras  where  the  snow  piled  waist  deep  on  the  level  plain. 
When  he  finally  returned  to  Kern  County  there  were  some  2,040 
left  from  his  original  flock. 


Following  the  drought,  J.  C.  Crocker,  a  land  agent  for 
Miller  and  Lux  began  planting  alfalfa  to  offset  the  possibilities 
of  a  second  stockmen’s  castrophe  in  this  county.  The  next  sea¬ 
son  the  feed  was  good,  but  the  following  was  dry  again. 
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Thus  it  was  that  Fannie  Tracy  a  few  years  later  literally 
‘ ‘walked”  to  Kern  county  where  she  was  to  become  familiar 
with  the  rise  and  flow  of  the  impish  Kern  River,  to  come  to 
know  the  cycles  of  dry  and  wet  years  yet  find  there  was  little 
chance  to  plan  for  what  was  ahead.  She  made  her  adjustments 
to  events  as  did  others  who  sought  to  regulate  the  flow  of  an  un¬ 
predictable  river. 


*  *  #  *  # 


TRACY  RANCH 

Bakersfield,  California  January  12, 1942 

Sperry  Flour  Co., 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Dear  Sperry  Flour : 

You  and  I  have  gone  along  together,  the  best  of  friends  for 
so  many  years  that  I  am  very  happy  to  congratulate  you  on  this, 
your  ninetieth  birthdav.  1  shall  soon  be  ninetv-three,  so  vou  see 
we  are  real  old  friends. 

In  the  early  days,  1  settled  near  Stockton,  Calif.  You  were 
there.  We  met.  This  friendship  lasted  down  through  the 
years.  Those  were  the  days  of  toll  bridges,  gold  rushes,  out¬ 
laws  and  sheriff  posses,  but  I  came  with  those  who  were  deter¬ 
mined  to  till  the  plains  and  hills  which  in  turn  would  produce 
the  golden  grain  to  feed  your  mill. 

You  and  I  did  not  discriminate.  We  fed  the  good  and  the 
bad  alike.  Now  that  nearly  a  century  has  passed  and  most  of 
the  wheat  has  been  separated  from  the  chaff  we  are  truly  proud 
to  be  called  the  pioneers  of  the  West. 

A  few  years  later  found  me  on  a  new  frontier,  the  range 
country  of  the  southern  San  Joaquin  Valley.  A  more  wild  and 
desperate  country  I  had  never  known.  A  favorite  hide-out  of 
some  of  the  West’s  most  desperate  outlaws. 

You  came  along  down  the  great  valley  with  me.  Again  we 
prospered  and  here  1  have  stayed.  You  have  crossed  the  moun¬ 
tains  and  valleys  to  regions  unknown  to  me.  But  each  day  as  I 
sit  by  my  radio  I  hear  your  cheery  voice  calling  back  to  me  and 
I  smile  for  I  know  you  are  out  in  my  kitchen  too.  It  was  you 
who  made  possible  all  the  good  bread  that  pleased  the  four 
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generations  ot*  this  family,  and,  dear  Sperry,  I  thank  you  and 
good  by. 

Sincerely  yours, 

( Signed )  Martha  Rowlee 

P.S.  You  may  use  this  letter  as  you  wish. 

V 

#  #  #  *  # 

TRACY  RANCH 

Buttonwillow,  Calif. 

January  12, 1942 

Dear  Sperry  Flour : 

For  my  part  in  your  birthday  party  I  am  going  to  tell  you 
a  true  story  of  how  some  bread  I  made  from  Sperry  Flour 
played  a  very  important  part  in  the  tracking  down,  capture  and 
conviction  of  two  desperate  train  robbers  of  this  locality  some 
fifty  years  ago. 

I  join  your  party  as  a  fourth  generation  family  and  I  have 
used  Sperry s  for  more  than  fifty  years.  As  testimony  to  its 
goodness  I  have  two  little  granddaughters  whom  I  call  ‘  ‘  Sperry 
Squirrels,”  the  way  they  sit  up  and  eat  Sperry  Bread,  without 
any  jam  is  proof  of  its  goodness  to  the  last  crumb. 

Before  I  tell  you  my  story  I  would  like  to  add  a  word  about 
my  mother,  Martha  Rowlee,  who  sends  you  greetings  under 
separate  cover.  She  was  gifted  as  a  singer  and  writer,  but  I 
believe  has  always  been  most  proud  of  the  fact  that  she  was  con- 
sistant  prize  winner  for  the  best  loaf  of  bread  even  before  she 
was  fifteen  years  of  age  at  which  time  she  was  ruled  out  of 
local  competition. 

1  can  testify  it  has  always  been  Sperrys,  with  my  mother, 
from  childhood  recollections  of  the  families  Sperry  sack  and 
letters  on  some  of  my  early  garments. 

My  story : 

You  might  say,  “How  could  a  few  pieces  of  bread  baked 
from  Sperry  Flour  by  a  young  girl  in  a  homely  pioneer  kitchen 
have  anything  to  do  with  capturing  bad  bandits  and  any  way 
what  difference  would  it  make  what  flour  was  used?”  But 
there  was  a  difference  of  great  importance  as  my  story  will 
reveal,  and  we  old  Sperry  friends  still  hold  to  the  importance 
that  the  difference  in  the  flour  you  use  may  make  when  oven 
tested. 
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Settling  as  we  did  on  an  open  range  frontier,  our  ears 
echoed  with  exciting  stories  of  bandid  days  until  the  very  din  of 
hoofs  sounded  in  our  ears.  But  we  were  children  and  as  our 
daily  life  had  never  been  disturbed  by  bandits  we  thought  of 
them  only  as  of  story  books  until  the  day  our  sleeply  little  town 
was  marked  for  one  of  the  most  daring  train  robberies  of  the 
West. 

After  marking  a  spot  a  mile  out  for  the  holdup  the  robbers 
sauntered  into  town  and  availed  themselves  of  its  hospitality, 
asked  for  a  generous  package  of  lunch  for  which  they  paid  well, 
asked  no  questions  and  disappeared  into  the  darkness.  This 
lunch  was  of  Sperry  bread  ham  sandwiches. 

As  the  bandits  fled  across  the  valley  near  Tulare  Lake  their 
resting  spots  were  marked  by  scraps  of  lunch  which  in  turn  were 
picked  up  by  the  sehriff ’s  posse  and  used  as  evidence  in  a  sensa¬ 
tional  trial.  It  was  necessary  to  prove  their  trail  from  the  scene 
of  the  hold-up  to  their  hide-out  where  they  were  captured.  My 
sister  and  I  were  called  to  court.  It  was  easy  to  identify  our 
Sperry  bread  and  thus  bring  to  a  close  a  trial  that  ended  the 
bad  deeds  of  two  bad  men. 

Yours  truly, 

Mrs.  William  Tracy 


Tracyism :  “ My  trip  to  Germany  cost  me  nine  inches 

around  the  waist  line.  ’  ’ 


Tracyism:  “/  have  so  many  strikes  against  me  in  my  old 
aged’ 
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TREES  AND  NAMES 

No  one  plans  the  destiny  of  a  tree.  It  just  grows,  seeming¬ 
ly  with  no  other  purpose  than  to  satisfy  the  urge  nature  gave  it. 
Trees  therefore  are  all  very  much  alike.  What  happens  to 
them  is  sometimes  guided  by  historical  fate.  Thus  our  town  of 
Buttonwillow  takes  its  name  from  a  tree  that  grows  there  as 
it  did  centuries  ago.  There  is  evidence  that  the  Indians  honored 
its  being  for  they  never  destroyed  it. 

Lone  Tree  was  the  name  of  one  of  the  early  day  school  dis¬ 
tricts  located  near  the  site  of  McFarland.  Wildwood  took  its 
name  from  a  few  straggly  willows.  At  one  time  there  was  a 
Popular  districe.  A  lone  pepper  tree  was  a  landmark  used  to 
designate  a  certain  section  of  Kern  County  near  Buttonwillow. 
1 1  was  also  the  location  of  an  early  day  settler  whom  I  knew  by 
the  name  of  Gilford.  A  lot  of  baby  tracks  were  made  on  the 
spot  where  that  pepper  tree  grew,  and  when  the  mother  took  the 
baby  away  on  a  visit,  the  lonely  father  took  boxes  and  covered 
up  the  little  tracks  so  the  wind  and  rabbits  would  not  obliterate 
them. 

Until  recently  the  willow  trees  that  were  planted  by  F.  A. 
Tracy  stood  as  remnants  of  those  planted  to  establish  a  timber 
culture  claim.  Mrs.  E.  T.  Lewis,  one  of  the  earliest  pioneers  in 
the  Jerry  Slough  area  took  a  stroll  one  day  after  a  rain.  Her 
walk  led  her  across  a  field  that  was  being  claimed  as  a  timber 
culture  area.  She  then  remembered  that  a  field  of  acorns  had 
been  planted  by  the  claimant  to  prove  he  had  complied  with  gov¬ 
ernment  regulations.  She  put  them  in  her  apron  pocket  and 
took  them  home  to  be  planted  under  protection,  in  a  deserted 
pig  pen.  I  remember  seeing  one  of  those  little  trees  when  it  was 
about  a  foot  high.  It  eventually  grew  to  be  a  big  tree.  She 
really  had  very  huge  trees  in  that  apron  pocket,  thus  truly  prov¬ 
ing  the  epigram,  “Big  trees  from  little  acorns  grow.” 

In  the  early  days  of  the  development  of  the  Tracy  Ranch 
we  had  a  windmill  that  depended  upon  the  breezes  to  pump  the 
water.  Occasionally  the  tank  would  fill  and  overflow  into  a 
small  ditch.  To  ease  my  restlessness  in  seeing  so  much  water 
going  to  waste,  I  planted  some  very  small  Eucalyptus  trees  in 
the  little  ditch.  These  are  the  huge  trees  that  over  shadow  the 
old  home  ranch  yard  and  mark  its  location  for  many  miles 
around. 
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CHAK1.ES  WESLEY  ROWLEE 

My  father  was  born  in  Pennsylvania,  near  Oswego  in  Tioga 
county.  When  he  was  nine  the  family  moved  on  west  to  Illinois. 
There  he  attended  public  schools  and  later  graduated  as  a 
teached  from  Upper  Iowa  University  at  Fayette.  Beginning 
I  Lis  teaching  at  age  19,  there  followed  seven  years  of  very  suc¬ 
cessful  instruction  in  Linn  County,  Iowa,  Some  of  his  students 
were  older  than  he  was.  Here  he  married  on  December  24,  1869 
Mi  ss  Martha  A.  Martin.  They  were  to  become  the  parents  of 
six  children. 

A  few  years  later  in  1876  the  Kowlee  family  moved  further 
westward  to  the  California  town  of  Clements,  near  Stockton, 
where  he  became  a  foothill  grain  farmer.  Still  the  family  was 
to  move  again  as  my  father  dreamed  of  other  possibilities. 
Thus  we  came  to  Kern  County  in  1884  where  he  eventually  pre¬ 
empted  160  acres  on  Goose  Lake  Slough.  Finally  sinking  an 
artesian  well  to  a  depth  of  560  feet  he  succeeded  in  securing 
much  needed  good  water.  Father  built  his  ranch  to  880  acres 
including  a  reservoir  which  was  necessary  to  irrigate  his  crops. 
Here  he  grew  alfalfa  and  engaged  in  cattle  raising,  using  the 
brand  V  (half  circle  V).  Success  came  to  my  father  after  he 
was  60  years  old.  By  then  the  family  had  acquired  in  addition, 
a  mountain  ranch  and  a  home  in  Bakersfield. 


HEADQUARTERS  DO  MOVE 

The  headquarters  of  this  now  100  year  old  ranch  has  moved 
several  times  since  F.  A.  Tracy,  the  original  founder  first  began 
his  south  San  Joaquin  operations.  Entering  what  is  now  Kern 
County  in  the  summer  of  1859  he  first  camped  with  his  cattle 
along  a  deep  still  water  segment  of  Buena  Vista  Slough  some 
six  or  seven  miles  south  of  Tulare  Lake.  Moving  on  west  that 
same  year,  he  located  his  stock  on  Carriso  Plains  remaining 
there  until  perhaps  the  early  part  of  1863. 

Returning  to  Kern  County,  Tracy  established  a  camp  on 
Buena  Vista  Slough  some  six  miles  north  from  Buena  Vista 
Lake,  and  near  the  present  site  of  Tupman.  This  location,  on 
the  southeast  corner  of  section  24,  township  30  south  range  24 
East  later  became  known  as  the  Old  Tracy  Crossing  for  here  it 
was  possible  to  cross  the  slough  with  safety.  A  large  portion 
of  the  present  Elk  refuge  was  included  within  those  original 
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boundaries  of  the  land  held  by  the  Tracy-Canfield  partnership. 
From  here  cattle  carrying  the  famous  91  and  16  brands  ranged 
extensively.  This  first  headquarters  remained  there  until  1868 
when  the  Kern  River  changed  its  course  necessitating  reloca¬ 
tion  of  the  partner’s  operations.  The  new  move  located  the 
headquarters  on  section  4,  township  80  South,  range  25  East. 
Still  another  move  followed  to  the  southeast  to  what  is  now 
known  as  the  Kern  County  Land  Company’s  Canfield  Ranch, 
a  short  distance  west  of  Old  River. 

In  1900  the  headquarters  for  these  vast  holdings  moved 
some  25  miles  northwest  to  the  location  of  Jerry  Bush's  early 
campsite.  By  this  time  William  Tracy  had  already  established 
his  own  headquarters  on  section  82,  township  28  South,  range 
24  East.  When  the  lands  of  the  two  Tracy’s  were  combined  the 
headquarters  settled  on  section  31,  township  28-24.  Finally 
in  1949  when  the  ranch  was  incorporated  its  general  operations 
returned  to  section  31,  township  28-24.  Certainly  times  and 
activities  brought  movement  resulting  on  each  occasion  in  a 
change  which  seemed  for  the  better. 
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